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Reliable as the “most useful maga- 
zine in the world.” American 
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an exceedingly number, 
amply and -beautifully illustrated 


It will con- 
_tain valuable, timely and authorita- 
tive articles relativé to marketing, 
truck farming, the home garden, writ- 

» “ten by practical men and women. 

+ Editor C. W. Burkett will present in 
ee Fein omgersre ol 
0 ascinating a 
| —but wait and see 








Every month the particular work 
in hand will be discussed by fead- 
ers in agriculture. For example, 

next week, January 3, we are going 
to make a special play on farm 
power. The *carcity and high price 

of help makes it necessary for farm- 
ets to use improved machinery; 
among other things, the farm trac- 
tor and the small farm’ engine is re- 
ducing the number of farm hands 
and lessening the cost of operation. 
The various phases of this will be 
thoroughly discussed. Ia February 
American Agriculturist will also 
have a lot to say by practical feed- 
ers and a litle by experiment sta- 
tion men on the best feeds for all 
kinds of farm animals. 

Next month American Agricul- 
-turist will go more fully into the 
fertilizer problem; will discuss the 
proper feeding of silage; the matter 
of winter spraying for scale. Feb- 
tuary also brings prominently to 
the front the chicken business; this 
will be given the widest scope, an 
some novel and helpful ideas will 
be brought out. 

New come March and April, 
with their teeming life and prom- 
iseful activities. But why say 
more at this time about the com- 
prehensive plans American Agricul- 
turist has m store—except to men- 
tion, here, a very few articles which 


Ever and always American Agri- 
is an i news- 

paper, covering the news, and 
giving same the proper imterpreta- 


tion. This is highly [ade waleiite 6 

every farmer in ene poe Pa 
bearing on rateineie-<t country- 
wildly aan weal ailidie devdlogenente. 


Some Helpful Articles 
Soon to Appear 


Crop and Market Reports in 
1914. . The distribution of 
farm crops is after all one of 
the most important things in 
the farmer’s business. First 
of all you must keep informed 
as to actual’ conditions and 
prospects. This American 
Agriculturist will help you te 
do. Our crop reports in 1914 
will be more comprehensive 
than ever before; our market 
reports will reflect conditions 
exactly as they are; coustry- 
wide and world-wide. 


Dutch Cheese and Dutch Dykes. 
Fascinating Holland causes 
many to linger along its 
canals, with their centuries 
old customs. It caught Edi- 
tor Fulton last summer, who 
will Print some of his im- 
pressions carly in the New 
Year—fully dlustrated. 

Commercial Hog Growing im 
the East. How J. J. Rows & 


Guaranteed Milk for Local 
Trade. An Eastern Dairy- 
man supplies customers direct 
from wagon. 


in 1914 


Pennsylvania A pple 
Showing how vari- 


Famous 
District. 
ous grades 
handled and how the district 
has been developed. 

Growing Peas for Canueries. 
Describing the extent of the 
Delaware Peninsula Industry. 


Practical Packages for Egg 
Marketing. Showing kinds 
of boxes and cartons suitable 
for shipping small and large 
quantities of eggs. 

Profitable Easteru Beef Produc- 
tion. How an Eastern farmer 
fattens Chicago steers on 
farm roughage and makes a 
fine margin of profit on grain 


fed. 


Modern Farmer Delivers Direct 
to Consumer. Fruit, Poultry, 
Eggs and Butter are sold 
to city consumers. 

Latest Word on Corn Growing. 
C. G. Williams a very prac- 
tical man will give very prac- 
tical suggestions. “ 

A Farm that Pays Every Year. 
How Mr Tayman of Mary- 
land trebled his acres and 
made them yield their fat in 
abundance. 

Better Dairying .Ahead, in 
which W. A. Martin of Ohio 
points out what he is doing 
with his herd. 

Growing Hay for City Mar- 
kets. Described by E. A. 
Mechling 2s to kind of hay 
desired and how to get best 
prices. 

Feeding Steers seni: 
John Cunningham of 
describes Year In and Yon 
Out Results. 

Applying Agricultural Lime to 
Land, in which C. R. Weidle 
of Pennsylvania tells what 

Sweet Potatoes at All Seasons. 
Growing this crop success- 
fully everywhere. 


of fruit ‘are’ 


Some Articlesto A ppear Early 


Dairy Methods on Modern 
Dairy Farm, in which J. H. 
Harter. of Ohio tells how he 


manages. his herd and handles 


his milk. 
Successful Co-operative Recrea- 


tion. A great gathering of a 
New York countryside. 


The Household 
Department 


The Serial Story. A highly in- 
teresting serial story, “A 
Husband .by Proxy,” is al- 
ready being printed in gener- 
ous weekly installments. This 
fascinating and clever love 
story, full of mystery, and 
with a happy ending, is by 
Jack Steele. 

The Home Department. A 
splendid fashion department, 
all kinds: of needlework, 
crocheting and knitting; The 
Round Table, an exchange of 
practical ideas; recipes and 
menus for the farmer's table; 
practical helps for mothers. 


Problems of Farm Women. tn- 
teresting life stories of real 
farm women in which they 
tell some of the problems they 
have met in their farm life 
and how they have solved 
them. . 


The Country Girl in the City. 
Two intensely interesting 
stories dealing with conditions 
in the city that the country 
girl will find when she at- 
tempts to earn a living there. 


Absorbing Short Stories. 
Throughout the year bright, 
interesting short stories are 
printed. These contain plots 
which are full of droll humor, 
fascinating mystery and real 
heart interest. 


Good Times Club. Of interest 
to all the boy and girl readers. 
Good stories, interesting puz- 
zles, suggestions for evening 
entertainments, games for the 
small boy and girl, trapping 
articles for the boys—astrong, 
helpful organization for the 
junior members. 





Do you fear injustice? 





Orange Judd Service Bureau 


By subscribing to American Agriculturist 
member of the Orange Judd Service Bureau. As such you are en- 
titled to use it freely, without char ge for its services. In any trouble 
or problem which comes up im your farm or home affairs, our 
Service Bureau's advice is yours for the asking. Your questions 
about law, health, markets, buying or selling, goverument, etc., 
will be answered free of cost, also about 
Do sharpers seek to separate you from 
your money? Is unfair advantege taken of you in your business, 
or in local, county, state or national government? Appeal to Amer- 

ican Agriculturist’s Service Bureau! 
eit tae eet sak dl Geo dae influence, 
pionship of our 75~year-old Orange judd National organization. 


you thereby become 2 


agriculture, home, etc. 


Brother Farmer, you thus 
advice and cham- 























Renew Your Subscription 











See the New Year’s Offers 
on Pages 615, 616 


If you have already paid, pay for another year. 
if you are not a i subscribe today 
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The Prodigal Father’s New Year Vow 


An Entertaining Tale of the Disappearance of a Ne’er-Do-Well Father, His Remorseful Family and the Monument 
~ That Was Erected Too Soon---By William Everett Gardner 


HARLOTTE ANN STETSON did a 
very unusual thing when, on the 
morning of December 31, she sat 

down to rest. “I’m plumb tired,’”’ she said, 
to her little brood of rather shabby chil- 
dren, who had viewed, with some amaze- 
ment, this unprecedented act of their usually 
active mother. She smiled reassuringly at 
them. She felt very happy, possessed tem- 
porarily anyhow, of that compensating peace 
that always comes to one when any of life’s 
faraway goals has been safely reached. Just 
a twinge of discomfort hindered complete 
contentment. What would the neighbors 
say? There was the tiny thorn in her com- 
placency. Public opinion in Hartsville had, 
unanimously in the past, condemned shiftless 
Jake Stetson, Charlotte Ann’s unworthy 
husband, as an “ornary, no account, good 
for nothing.’’ Some of the Hartsvillites had 
called him a “lazy loafer.” Every man’s 
tongue had been against him and these were 
but a few of the many judgments Jake’s 
neighbors had offered, and Charlotte Ann, 
recalling them, wondered what they would 
gay when they saw the splendid, rather 
ornate monument that was to be erecied to 
his memory in the old hil] graveyard, on 
that very day. 

She had saved the money, dime by dime. 
Even spare pennies and nickels had not been 
despised; though she hardly acknowledged 
it to herself, the monument was to be a sort 
of atonement for all the harsh and cruel 
scoldings she had bestowed upon the idle 
and easy-going Jake when he had been with 
her. His shiftless ways had been such a 
thorn to her ambitious spirit. She arose 
now and going to a shelf took down and 
read, for perhaps the hundredth time, a 
well-thumbed circular. It was the horo- 
scope of one born between July 10 and 
August 10, and among other prophecies was 
one that read ‘‘and he who is born between 
these dates will often manifest a strong 
disinclination to manual labor.” Remorse 
was always keen within her when she read 
this remark, and it was its compellant influ- 
ence that had forced her 
repentant soul into the long 
struggle of scantiness and 


ized and scrimped the past 
two years. 

“He couldn’t help it,” she 
used to murmur; “being born 
in them dates, tiredness was 
in his very bones and me a 
calling him “lazy’’ and “no 
good” and “ornary.” 

It was in one of these re- 
morseful spelis that the idea 
of erecting a testimonial to 
the memory of the misguided 
martyr came to her. Jake 
had been lost in the waters 
of Bayberry Creek dufing 
the rush of its curfents in 
an early thaw, and while 
he was trying to help Walt 
Andrus out of the stormy 

water: into which he had- 


is Pa Liked Most Everything Better’n W. 


slipped. “That shows,” Charlotte Ann used 
to say to her children, “‘that shows that your 
pa was a hero, too, and deserves to be 
remembered just as much as any of them 


war fellows that try to kill their fellow-, 


beings instead of rescuing them.” 

The children agreed. They had liked 
their happy-go-lucky father and little Jake 
had announced his epention of srowing up 
to be a man “just like pa.’ 

Charlotte Ann’s maternal ambition being 
strong within her, she had winced at this 
announcement, but had ‘consoled herself 
with thinking complacently that “try his 
best, he couldn’t be just that kind of a man, 
seeing he was born in March and had a 
different horryscope.” , 

They had never recovered Jake’s body. 
It had probably been swept. away, people 
said, down to the river, and perhaps to the 
ocean. _ The Canada Daily News had-given 
him quite an obituary puff, ending with the 
usual quotation that greater love did not 
exist than that which ‘“‘gave its life for 
its friend.”’ ; 

“Though Walt Andrus wan’t no great 
friend,’”” thought Charlotte Ann, “it was 
him that used to say Jake could do the least 
work in the most time of any man he ever 
























” Said Lottie 


longin’, 


seen or heard tell of.” So the cheerful rays 
of the December sun fell upon a dazzlingly 
white and somewhat overgrown, rather than 
imposing monument, that set forth in deco- 
rated inscriptions the virtues, much magni- 
fied, of the departed Jake. It was a tall 
stone. It could be seen from far and near, 
and anyone approaching the cemétery from 
any direction, could not fail to be attracted 
by its glittering ornateness. In a wreath 
of roses at the top was the word, in immense 
letters, HERO. A little lower one could 
read, Jacob Stetson, Born 1875-Died 1910, 
and the quotation, “Greater love hath no 
man than this, that he give his. life for his 
friend.” Nor was this all. In a rose gar- 
landed and-covered base he that paused 
could read: 
“Mark the Perfect Man” 


“He just loved roses,”? said Charlotte Ann, 
proudly and tenderly, as she and her little 
brood stood reverently before the monument 
and admired its bountiful proportions and 
florid decorations ““‘When it comes spring, 
we'll go into the woods and get some rose 
bushes and p’raps, p’raps, we may send off 
and get a few real, nice, pretty ones from 
some seed place. Your pa did like flowers 
so.”” “Pa liked most everything better’n 
work, didn’t he,’’ queried Lottie Ann. 

“Now, Lottie Ann, you know your pa 
couldn’t, being born tired, and we mustn’t 
lay it against him,”’ answered her mother. 

More people visited the hill graveyard 
that December day than had been there 
before since the last Decoration celebration. 
The news spread and many of those who had 
wondered where all the money Charlotte 
Ann had earned, must have earned, by her 
constant, unremitting toil in the years since 
Jake passed away, knew now that here was 
the materialized solution of the problem. 
They nudged each other and smiled when 
they read the inscriptions, but 
some of them felt that they un- 
derstood. Lost values have such 
a marvelous power of aggrega- 
tion. Very few, in the face of 
such a proof of devotion, ven- 
tured to air their old and scorn- 
ful opinions of the departed. 

“After all, a woman knows 
her husband best,” was the 
verdict of the jury that as- 
sembled each evening at the 
village store, “and after all, 
your man’s your man, and where there is 
children its best to teach them to honor 
his memory,” agreed the Ladies’ Aid so- 
ciety, although there were a few who, under 
their breath, wondered if the money the 
monument cost had not better have been 
spent in some new clothes for the rather 
scantily dressed offspring of the eulogized 
parent. 

“You ought to have seen that little Lottie 
Ann look at Georgianna’s new dress and 
sash this fall,”’ said one dissenter. ‘‘Why, if 
eyes could have burned them up with 
that child’s would have done it. 

{To Page 614.] 
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=. Shortage Insures High Prices and Big Profits to Men Naty Enough to Tackle the Job---High Priced Corn 
Scares Old Farmers—Progressive Feeders Take Advantage of Situation by Substituting Other Feeds with Profit— 


Southwest Has National Feed-Producing Advantages That Rival Corn Belt--By W. D. McKee of Missouri 


AM not going to stultify myself by 

saying, unqualifiedly, that those 

who feed cattle under existing con- 
ditions are going to be rewarded by handsome 
profits. There are so many factors that can- 
not be foreseen and are not under the control 
of the operator that it would be foolish for 
anyone to speak positively on this subject. 

But I am going to say that if I interpret 
the signs of the times aright the chances are 
good to flattering for someone to make 
some money feeding cattle to market 
this winter and next spring and 
summer. e 

There is every reason for a man to 
count himself the gainer, even if these 
two items balance, or nearly so. He 
has provided a home market for tons 
and tons of rough, coarse, unmarket- 
able feed. He has returned back to 
the farm a large share of the plant 
food contained in crops fed and by the 
proper conservation and application of 
all manures has helped to maintain the 
fertility of his land. 

He has saved from 85 to 90% in 
freight by converting these bulky com- 
modities into a finished product, 
thereby becoming a manufacturer in 
deed and in truth. He has provided 
.for himself and boys or hired man, as 
the case may be, employment at that 
season of the year when work is rea- 
sonably slack on the farm. 

I hope I will not be considered 
digressing if I incorporate in this 
article, at this point, a brief extract 
from cireular 54, issued by Dr Thorne 
of the Ohio experiment station. I do 
this because I have had so many prac- 
tical and successful feeders tell me 
that they sometimes thought that the 
Manure was worth half as much as 
the price of the feed consumed. 

“With manure applied at the rate of 
‘eight tons per acre on corn land in a 
rotation of corn, wheat and clover, 





never saw a carload of cattle where there 
were trainloads seven years ago. I have been 
associated for the past five’ years with Cana- 
dians, who are in a position to know and 
who are conversant with the beef cattle situ- 
ation in Canada, and they are a unit in claim- 
ing that Canada, like the United States, is 
facing a beef cattle famine. 

One of the members of the Fletcher com- 
mission that went abroad to study agricul- 


; 
a most excellent feed, that can be utilized in 
cattle feeding under present conditions. 

It is on account of the succuleney of the 
root crops.that these old country artists feed 
with the straw, that gives to it its feeding 
value. There is no more succulent feed 
than silage, hence the value of the com- 
bination. 

Oats can be fed to an advantage at the 
‘beginning of the feeding period. One of the 
most successful feeders of my entire 
acquaintance feeds thousands of 
bushels of oats to beef cattle, and after 
long years of experience thinks he 
feeds them at a profit. 





Points to Remember 


Never feed cattle, if you can avoid 
it, without hogs to follow. Study care- 
fully the merits of the long and short 
feed. Also the age of cattle to feed. 

Don’t try to get something for noth- 
ing by salting or doctoring your cattle 
just before shipping. You would as 
well try to deceive the very elect as 
to fool the eagle eyes of the buyers 
for the packers or the speculators. 

By all means go with your cattle to 
market. Here you have an opportu- 








nity to acquire knowledge that is abso- 
lutely essential to successful live stock 
marketing. I care not how many daily 
live stock reports come to your desk. 
you need this experience to aid you in 
interpreting the market quotations. 


DAIRY RESOLUTIONS 


At the recent meeting of the New 
York state dariymen’s association 
many resolutions were adopted, among 
them the following presented in con- 
densed form: 

Whereas the state legislature has 
enacted the one day of rest law, which 
seriously and adversely affects the 
milk industry, because milk and its 








figuring corn at 40 cents per bushel 
and corn stover at $3 per ton, the aver- 
age yearly increase in the corn crop 
amounted to $7. Wheat at 80 cents per 
bushel and stray at $2 per ton, the average 
yearly increase in the wheat was $7.58. Figur- 
ing clover at $8 per, ton, the averag> yearly 
increase amounted to $2.74. Addinz these we 
find that eight tons of barnyard manure 
increased the crops on this land ‘./.32 per 
acre. Manure kept under cover produced 
during the same time $23.61 for eight tons, 
or $2.95 per ton.” Very significant, indeed. 

Now for some of the reasons why the out- 
look is bright for those who feed under pres- 
ent conditions. 


Beef Cattle Shortage Is General 


The price at present for cattle is encourag- 
ing. Yearling steers commanding $9 to $9.50 
per 100 pounds would justify the feeding of 
considerable high-priced feed to such cattle, 
and it is reasonable to think that these prices 
“will not go any lower, at least. I know of a 
commission firm offering a cattleman $10 per 
100 pounds for two carloads of calves that 
are on feed this winter, these calves to be 
delivered next August. The farmer turned 
the offer down. 

‘The searcity of any article, according to 

_ the laws of supply and demand, has much to 
- do with the price. Josh Billings said that 

~ was why honest men were in such demand— 
- @0 scarce, 
aceees years: ago I began making annual 
to ome of the best range countries in 
States. One year ago I spent two 
h ‘traveling every day, in an auto, over 
pattie of this country and I 








resh Eggs in the Cities 65 to 80 Cents a Dozen 


tural conditions, in speaking of Argentine’s 
beef cattle supply, said that “Argentine would 
have her hands full and running over to look 
aftér her home consumption and what she 
usually sends to Great Britain.” 

Lawmakers have been petitioned to give 
this country a federal statute prohibiting the 
slaughter of any she stuff under three years 
of age. 


Old Feeders Fight Shy This Year 


In talking to many seasoned veteran cat- 
tle feeders they say they are not going to 
feed. They have stocked their farms with 
stockers and are going to winter them over 
in that shape. When we take the universal 
shortage of beef cattle and couple that with 
the fact that an unusually large per cent of 
the old-time cattle feeders are out, it seems 
to me that the time is ripe for some nervy 
beef producer to make some money. 

You ask these veteran feeders why they 
are not going to feed and their answer almost 
invariably is, “corn is so high.” True, corn 
is high, and viewed from the price of the past 
10 years it would seem almost prohibitive for 
cattle feeding. But corn, valuable as it is, 
is not the only féed that enters into the 
economic production of beef. 

Clouds. of witnesses could be summoned, 
both from the experiment stations and suc- 
cessful cattle feeders, to testify as to the 
value of silage in producing beef, and do you 
realize that while we give silage a rating or 
value on the farm, yet in a sense it has no 
commercial value? Then here is a feed, yes, 


Agitated and Eggs-Asperating Run on the Bank 
F. 
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products require daily attention of 
skilled employees, whose places can- 
not be filled for one day each week by 
substitutes, therefore, be it resolved that the 
association petition the legislature to amend 
the act and exempt dairies, creameries, milk 
shipping stations, butter and cheese factories, 
ice cream -manufacturing and other plants, 
where fluid milk and cream or their product: 


“are handled, and further, that the legislative 


committee be instructed to bring this resolu 
tion to the attention of the legislatare and 
urge such an amendment. 

Whereas the improvement of milk suppli 
is pre-eminently economic; whereas dair) 
farmers feel they as most vitally interested 
in and having first-hand knowledge of th 
economic factors involved in clean milk pro- 
duction, should be consulted in establishing 
milk standards and laws; whereas they have 
been and are now willing to produce milk 0' 
any desired grade whenever economic factor> 
involved are given proper recognition; ani! 
whereas they recognize the invaluable aid 
given in solving their problems by the disin- 
terested labor of sanitarians and members of 
the medical profession to secure a safe milk 
for citizens, therefore: 

Resolved, that the association believes, 
1, the consuming public is entitled to clean. 
pure and safe milk supply; 2, in a sane, prac- 
tical and uniform milk inspection; 3, approv’s 
of grading milk- and cream on the basis of 
food value, cleanliness and safety. It asks the 
legislature to appoint a committee to invest'- 
gate the whole question of milk production 
distribution -and inspection and draft a law 
to’ be ‘submitted to the legislature {* 
enactment, 
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Removing Stumps and Benefit Resulting 


Outlay Depends Upon Character of Soil and Age of Stumps---From $15 to $45 an Acre Will Do the Work---Value 
of Land Increased from $20 to $50 an Acre---Much Rich Land of Middle West Still ~ 
Incumbered with Stumps—It Pays to Get Rid of Them 


OWN here in Arkansas I had a 35- 
acre field that was .pretty well filled 
up with stumps,” says L. C. Wilson 

of Crittenden county. ‘The soil was rich, but 
it was producing little or nothing. Moreover, 
it Was an eyesore and gave the farm a slovenly 
appearance. I tried to burn out the stumps 
but with no success. In desperation I bought 
a stump puller, and with the help of three 
men and a team I cleared the 35 acres in 60 
days... I had some trouble with the cable 
breaking. I think the wire rope being con- 
stantly drawn tightly around a comparatively 
small spool caused the steel to crystallize. 
This did not mean much delay, as the break 
always occurred near the end and it was not 
dificult to readjust it. While this was being 
dene we operated with the two remaining 
cables. 

“Figuring the wages of the men at $2 a day 
and the team at $2, it cost me for actual 
operating expenses a little over $18 an acre. 
Did it pay? I should say it did. Aside from 
the satisfaction of having my farm free of 
stumps, whfh was worth a lot to me, I raised 
enough corn and Whippoorwill peas the first 
year to not only pay for the clearing, but also 
to pay for the stump land had I been com- 
pelled to buy it. 

“This is.the way it worked out. I raised 
25 bushels of corn to the acre, worth 80 cents 
a bushel, a total of $20. I had beside this 
a little value from the staiks which I pastured. 
Just before the last cultivation I sowed.Whip- 
poorwill peas on the ground and late in the 
year harvested 15 bushels to the acre, at least 
I estimated the yield to be about this. These 
were worth $1.60 a bushel, a total of $24 per 
acre. Th2 corn and peas brought me $44 per 
acre, so you see that the transaction was a 
very profitable one. For several years after 
this I was able to raise splendid crops, and 
by properly handling the land, which is 
exceedingly rich, I will be able to profitably 
farm it for a good many years. Do you won- 
der that I am enthusiastic concerning the 
clearing up of this particular field?” This 
is a sample of what can ‘be accomplished 
in clearing up the stump iands which dot 
even the rich fields of the middle western 
states. In all these states there are, or have 
been, wooded areas alongside of streams and, 
strange as it may seem, when the timber was 
cut the stumps were not immediately taken 
out. In every section of the country unsightly 
stump fields exist. Now, as Mr Wilson says, 
it is not only the increased crop production 


on this area that is secured, but the removal 
of an unsightly eyesore is worth a lot. Of 
course, Mr Wilson operated on the alluvial 
soils of the St Francis valley in Arkansas. On 
heavy clay lands it would cost a great deal 
more to get rid of the stumps. This every man 
will figure out for himself, but there is little 
excuse for anyone to permit stumps to remain 
very long. 

The modern implements for removing them, 
particularly the stump puller, are not expen- 
sive and are so easily operated that anyone can 
take care of them and pull stumps from 6 
inches to 4 feet in diameter. Larger stumps 
are not easily handled, as they are usually 
pine and have a taproot. These are more 
easily removed by first using a small charge of 
dynamite, then using the stump puller. 

Out in Oregon, in Marion county, C. F. 
Scofield has black loam with a sandy clay 
subsoil. The stumps were from three to 10 
years old when he located there, and after 
a few years struggling with them he decideg 
to get some dynamite and a stump puller and 
go to work. He found little difficulty in get- 
ting rid of them. After he removed them 
he plowed the land, disked it, harrowed and 
mashed the clods with a roller until the 
seed bed was fine and firm. On this newly 
broken land he grew potatoes, garden truck, 
vetch, oats, corn and a certain amount of 
kale. These crops fitted very nicely into his 
scheme of farming, as he was running a dairy. 
When the land was bought it was worth $65 
an acre. - After it was cleared it was easily 
worth $100 an acre. 

In Jackson county, Ore, W. H. Venable 
bought 160 acres for $750 in 1901, and now, 
12 years later, it is worth $25,000. The farm 
was in a creek bottom and covered with tim- 
ber. Some of it had never been logged off. 
He decided to clear a part of it, so he cut 
down the trees and with a stump puller pulled 
out the stumps. After the stumps were out 
he shot them to pieces with dynamite and 
used them for fuel. The land he seeded to 
beans, potatoes and alfalfa. Of course, the 
very ‘igh value of the farm is partly due 
to the fact that the cultivated portions are 
irrigated. This always adds to the value of 
any farm. 

The accompanying illustration shows what 
can be accomplished in a state like Iowa. On 
the field at the left *of the picture the heavy 
timber had been cut off, and after being pas- 
tured for a number of years the smaller 
stumps rotted out. Then the owner attempted 





to cultivate it. He plowed among the stumps, 
much to his annoyance, and to the discom- 
fort of his teams and the breaking up of his 
farm machinery. Finally he persuaded him- 
self to buy a stump puller and remove the 
stimps. The results were astonishing. With 
the stumps in the field he seldom produced 
more than 30 bushels of corn to the acre. 
The year after the stumps were removed he 
produced 90 bushels. This 60-bushel increase 
was worth $30, or 50 cents a bushel, and just 
about paid for the work of pulling out the 
stumps. ; 

In general, experienced farmers who own 
stump land and have cleared it, claim that 
it costs all the way from $15 to $45 an acre 
to clear it, depending upon the number of 
stumps, character of the soil, etc. As a rule, 
it requires the first two or three crops to pay 
for this clearing, but even with this heavy 
cost, it is easily demonstrated that the clear- 
ing Days. e 

In some of the older states, experiences, 
while satisfactory, are not quite so striking. 
J. R. Detwiler of Elkhart county, Ind, cleared 


24 acres in 1911. It cost him about $600, or 
practically $24 an acre. The stumps were 
white oak with large center roots, and 


although it seems as though they came up 
from a great depth, he had no great difficulty 
in removing them. The first year after the 
stumps raised a heavy crop of 
potatoes, and as potatoes sold at a good price 
that year, he more than paid for the clearing 
with this first crop. Since then the land has 
been used for various purposes, and as 
Mr Detwiler says, “The ease with which it is 
cultivated is a great joy and comfort.’’ Down 
in McLean county, Ill, O. W. Dunlap pulled 
out a good many stumps, and he estimated 
that the cost was $30 to $35 an acre for cutting 
the timber, pulling the stumps, leveling the 
ground and filling up the holes. This does not 
seem excessive. In Itasca county, Minn, where 
land is selling for $10 to $20 an acre, the clear- 
ing costs $25 to $30 an acre. After it is cleared 
it sells for $35 to $70 an acre, depending upon 
the quality of the soil. The crops in that sec- 
tion of Minnesota are small grains, clovers, 
potatoes and all kinds of root crops. 

In Missouri, Charles F. Lichte has cleared 
land, and says the increased yield first two or 
three years will more than pay for the clear- 
ing. In central Kentucky Sam F. Stevens 
Says with a 3-inch wire cable he pulled stumps 
3 feet across and chestnut stumps that left 
an opening in the ground 3 feet deep. 


were out he 
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This field was partially cultivated before the stum 


° An lowa Field Before and After Removal of Stumps 


ps were. removed. Then it produced 30 bushels to the acre. 


90 bushels of corn to the acre. 


After stumping it yielded 
























Recognized Factor in Farm Profits 


Proper Distribution of Capital a Strong Point in the Management of the Farm—Proportion of Working to Fixed 


Capital Varies with the Type of Farming Followed--Figuring Net Profits—Machinery Depreciates 
While Land Values Often Increase—Do a Little Figuring~By Andrew Boss 


‘HE investment. of 
money in land, build- 
ings and equipment 
.demands careful.consideration 
if profits are to be earned in 
farming. In America, where 
land has been cheap and ris- 
ing in value, there has been a 
great tendency for farmers to 
secure all the land possible. 
As a result, in many cases the 
owners have been left short 
of operating capital and the 
land has not been worked to 
the best advantage nor made 
to produce to its fullest capac- 
ity. Such land holders are 
bound, of course, to pay inter- 
est and meet payments on the 
land first in order that they 
may hold it. As a consequence, 
they are short of capital with 
which to purchase equipment 
and to hire labor. Less land, 
well equipped and operated, 
would yield a larger profit on the money 
invested. 

The proportion of capital that should be 
invested in the land itself varies with the 
type of farming to be carried on. On grain 
farms large fields are essential to cheap pro- 
duction and comparatively little need - be 
invested in buildings and equipment. On 
Stock farms, the relative advantages of good 
buildings and equipment are much greater. 
More capital will be needed for the purchase 
of stock for productive purposes, so that 
the proportion of the investment changes 
materially. 

When capital is limited, in the development 
of a diversified farm, the proportion may well 
be approximately 45% for the land, 20% for 
the buildings, 22 to 25% in-work animals and 
‘live stock, 8% in implements and 2 to 5% as 
reserve or operating capital. On a new farm 
equipped with new machinery, the land invest- 
ment. will run lower and ‘the investment in 
implements and tools will be higher. The 
machinery gradually depreciates in value, 
thus lowering the percentage of the capital 
represented in that form, while the land in 





most sections will increase in value. As the 
. farm becomes older the proportion in all 
forms of investment will change. On old 


presentation of moving pictures at farmers’ 


farms, near city markets, the machinery 
investment may be comparatively insignifi- 
cant. In the highly intensified forms of farm- 
ing much more will be invested in live stock 
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Tot the Mark; If They Can’t, Fire Them wR ~ 


and correspondingly less in the land and 
buildings. The main thing is to study the 
question of investment and to determine just 
where the investment will return the great- 
est profit. 


Factors Affecting the Net Profits 


That the distribution of capital affects the 
net profits in farming is well illustrated by 
the study of some dairy farms in Wisconsin. 
On 15 farms, where 86%% of the capital was 
invested in the fixed forms and 1314% reserved 
for operating capital, the average net profit 
per farm was $176.78. On 12 farms, where 
82%% of the capital was invested in fixed 
forms and 17.7% reserved for operating capi- 
tal, the net profit was $433.68. On six farms, 
where 71.8% of the capital was invested in 
fixed forms and 28.2% reserved for operating 
capital, the net income was $1628.58. On six 
farms, where the fixed capital was reduced 
to 66.7%, and 33.3% was available for operat- 
ing purposes, the average net profit per farm 
was $3911.33. On these farms the greatest 
profit was obialned where the operating cap- 
ital, consisting of the investment in live stock, 
machinery, tools and cash to run the farm, 
ranged as high as 20 to 30% of the total cap- 
ital. It is indicated that at least ample capi- 
tal must be reserved to equip and operate the 
farm thoroughly. . 

The results in Wisconsin are not an excep- 
tion or an isolated case. The department of 
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agriculture at Washington, 
D C, made studies of 428 
farms in New Hampshire. 
These studies brought 
out the fact that there 
Was a wide variation ia 
the profitableness of these 
farms. To bring out the reta- 
tion between the methods of 
management and the profits, 
the most profitable 160 
farms are compared with 
the least profitable 106 
farms. 

The poorer farms have 
only $239 per farm less cap- 
ital invested than the better 
farms. A marked difference 
exists, however, in the dis- 
tribution of the capital. The 
better farms have _ less 
money invested in real estate, 
<A ‘which .includes the ~ land 

and buildings, and a -pro- 
portionately largegamount in 
working capital, including the five stock, 
machinery and tools, grain and feed, and 
cash. While the total capital is practically 
the same, on the better and poorer farms, 
calculations show that on the better farms 
there is 42% more working capital than on 
the poorer farms. 





Good Versus Poor Farms 


160 100 

Item good poor 
Machinery and tools.... $452 $351 
Real estate ...... ; 4,864 5,332 
es -E . Fos 0. e oie a 1,592 1,045 
Grain and feed ........ 145 106 
Cash to run business.... 163 144 
» | A ay ee: oe $7,217 $6,978 


The importance of this distribution of cap- 
ital may be brought out by comparison of 
the labor incomes of the various farms. After 


. paying interest on the investment and allow- 


ing for labor performed by the family, farm- 
ers on the 100 better farms averaged $820 
each for their own labor. The interest on 
the investment on the better farms was $360 
and the allowance for the. family $53. On 
the poorer farms, after allowing $348 for 
interest on the investment and $130 for the 
family labor, an income of $341 each was left 
for the farmer operating the farm. There 
is a difference of practically $500 per year 
in labor income in favor of the better farm. 
This is due in large part to the proper dis- 
tribution of capital. ‘ 

















NOTES FROM KEYSTONE STATE 


CYRUS T. FOX 


The closing of 33. state police sub-stations 
is generally -regretted by Pennsylvania farm- 
ers, who have relied upon this force of con- 
stabulary to protect them from tramps, and 
other lawbreakers. The services of the state 
police have been valuable in running down 
evildoers. It has been said that the sub-sta- 
tions have been eliminated because the con- 
dition of the contingent fund of the state 
police, department does not warrant their 
retention. The only sub-stations in the east- 
ern part of the state are in Berks county: T.wo 
sub-stations are in the Pittsburgh manufac- 
turing district, and the fifth is at Erie, where 
there have been serious labor troubles during 
the year. : 

A new departure in the state’s educational 
work has been inaugurated by the department 
of agriculture, through Deputy Secretary Mar- 
tin’s efforts. During the summer many pho- 
tographs of farm scenes were taken under his 
direction: .These are now being used in-the 


institutes. Five machines are being operated. 
This innovation in institute management is 
greatly appreciated. 

There has been a decided increase in the 
sales of oleo in Pennsylvania this year, due 
to the high price of butter. The fact that 
oleo must be sold in this state without color- 
ing has by no mieans interfered with its sale. 
Up to December 15 the department of agri- 
culture issued 1925 licenses to oleo dealers. 
In 1907, when colored oleo could be sold 
legally, only 371 licenses were issued. 

A bogus “chicken inspector” has been vic- 
timizing Lancaster county farmers. Wearing 
a badge on which is inscribed “Chicken Inspec- 
tor, 23,” he visited farmers and informed 
them that the state department of agricul- 
ture, under a new law intended to prevent 
the spread of chicken cholera, required every 
poultry raiser to send three fowls to Harris- 
burg, for “inspection.” 

Aileen Fell, an 11l-years-old girl of Mercer 
county, is winner in a corn-growing contest 
in which hundreds of -boys participated. 
Dozens of corn clubs were formed in the 
county, but Aileen entered the contest more 


determined to win for that reason. She made 
the high record for the greatest amount of 
shelled corn grown on a single acre. The 
yield was 97.65 bushels, which was greater 
than that of any member of the Ohio corn 
clubs. She also won the sweepstakes prize 
for the best display of 10 ears at the annual 
round-up of the corn clubs at Mercer. 

Many farmers have put holdings of wood- 
land under the protection of the state forestry 
commission. Large tracts have also been sold 
to the commission within the past few weeks, 
including three in Clinton, Potter and Lycom- 
ing counties, aggregating 8485 acres. The 
state now owns 994,062 acres of forest 
reserves. -It is expected that the “million 
mark” will be passed early in the new year. 
Pennsylvania ranks next to New York in the 
extent of forest lands state owned.  =— 

James Foust, state dairy and food commis- 
sioner, has held that shipments of meat, eggs 
and butter from packers’ cold storage plants 
to branch warehouses of jobbers is a violation 
of the cold storage act. He-is about to institute 
suits in Center, Clearfield and Venarigo coun- 
ties, to test the act on this point. 
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Famous New York Orchard Farm 


Most Noted Kieffer Pear Plantation in the State~Trees Look and Bear Alike—Trimming Costs Less Than Thinning 
Cover Crops and Mulches Both Used—Careful Grading Earns Enviable Reputation—“Tree Run” Sales 
Versus Direct Shipping—Filler System Liked--Overproduction of Apples Probable---By M. G. Kains 


of the most public spirited farmers of 

New York state. Whenever fruit growers 

needed legisiation he hus“always en in 
the thick of the fight. When they formed a society 
to foster Hudson valley interests, he took active 
part, giving lavishly of his time and the results 
of hig experience. This has continued ever since 
the society merged with the stete fruit growers’ 
association, of which he was last.winter elected 
president.—[Editor. 


Probably L. L. Morrell of Columbia county 
is most generally known among fruit growers 
pecause of his Kieffer pear orchard, which is 
reputed -to produce the finest fruit of its kind 
in New York state. For years I have wished 
to Visit it, but until the past season never had 
a ¢hance. The farm consists of 200 acres, of 
which 160 are in fruit of various kinds—pears, 
apples and cherries for the most part. As 
we drove about the place I was struck by 
the character of the trees: 

“They look as if poured from molds,” I 
remarked- “how do you keep them so even?” 

“For over 20 years I have intrusted the 
pruning to one man. - He uses a wheel ladder, 
which doesn’t touch the’ main limbs at all. 
From it he clips off the unnecessary wood with 
hand shears. The work begins in November 
and keeps him busy every clear day until 
March: for it takes ‘a good deal of time to 
trim 4000 trees.” 


Trimming Costs Less Than Thinning 


“Why do you trim this way?” 

“J find it costs me less to trim the wood 
than to thin the fruit, as I would have to do 
otherwise. But, mind you, I don’t recom- 
mend anyone else to do this. All I say, is it 
suits me. The fruit I get is 


I ; OR about 25 years Mr Morrell has been one 


were. the case reversed. As we have been 
going around, I’ve seen clover, vetch, rape, 
rye and other plants among the trees. Do 
you use them all for cover crops?” 

“Yes, and more too. I like them all for 
various reasons. Just now I’m trying a mix- 
ture of clover and vetch to be turned over 
once in two years, to -see if I can reduce the 
cost of cultivation. To keep the ground prop- 
erly clean requires. harrowing almost every 
week: That’s far too much labor to suit me. 
The experiment hasn’t gohe far enough yet 
to warrant any definite conclusion, but I have 
hopes it may prove satisfactory. There’s no 
trouble getting.good catches of winter vetch, 
crimson clover, rye, rape or buckwheat. The 
last two always kill down, but the others 
generally survive the cold. They are turned 
under in spring before they have grown very 
much. If they get fairly large before I can 
get at them, I use a plow with a jointer and 
a chain.” 

“Around some of the apple trees I have 
noticed mulches of straw and weeds. Have 
they proved satisfactory?” 

“I have found them so. The fact is, fruit 
may be grown in many different ways pro- 
vided a well-planned system is folléwed con- 
sistently. What is unsatisfactory is lack of 
system and frequent changes, During the 
past 10 or 12 years my mulched King apple 
trees have paid as well as anything else on 
the farm. Those trees are so low-headed that 
cultivation under them is difficult. In fact, 
they’re so low that when-loaded a man lying 


were these grades and what were your prices 
then and this season?” 

“The variety I referred to is Sutton, which 
you know is a fine-looking red apple of better 
quality than Baldwin. I made three grades: 
A, 3 inches or more in diameter; B, 244 inches, 
and C, 2 inches. These were all _ perfect 
apples. They were shipped when apples in 
the same market could be bought for $1.25 
a barrel, yet grade A brought $0.25, grade B 
$2.87, and grade C $2.25. This last grade, 
which included cider apples, all sound, paid 
best because otherwise I would have had to 
take cider apple prices for the fruit. People 
Wanted them.” 

“One of your apple orchards looked to me 
to be set on the filler plan. What are your 
varieties?” 

“It is a filler orchard, but not on the usual 
plan. Wealthy trees are set 40x40 feet, with 
alternate rows of Rome Beauty also 40x40. 
Should’ the Wealthy prove unprofitable or 
short lived, I can cut out the trees and have 
@ permanent Rome Beauty orchard. But 
should they prove more satisfactory, I can 
cut out the Rome Beauty and leave the 
Wealthy trees 40x40.” 

“Do you prefer apples to peaches as fillers?” 

“Yes, | think it usually better to grow one 
species of fruit in a block, though I must 
say that my cherries among apple trees have 
paid for the whole orchard in their 15 years.” 

“What do you count on as fair average 
yields of pears.”” “Well, this block of Kieffer 
Was set with 180 trees 18 or 20 years ago. It 

came into bearing when five 





of fine size and color and com- 
mands prices that warrant the 
cost of production.” 

“Then you find the crop 
pays, or you would not grow 
it, but what would you do with 
a Kieffer orchard that does not 
pay? Would you cuTit out or 
graft it over to other varie- 
ties; for instance, Bartlett, 
Bose and Seckel? 

“My attempts to bud Bart- 
lett on Kieffer have not been 
satisfactory. I wouldn’t advise 
anyone else to try it. Ishould 
expect as poor results from 
Bos¢, and even worse from 
Seckel, which is a _ small 
jointed, slow growing variety, 
whereas Kieffer is a rank 
grower.” 


Kieffer Pear Pays Him Well 


“Growers in Delaware, 
Maryland and New Jersey [| 
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years old and has lost only 
one crop. A windstorm blew 
the fruit off. Now the trees 
-bear three to six barreis each, 
Possibly the average would be 
three barrels to the tree for 
14 or 15 years.” 


Is Apple Growing Overdone 


“What do you think of the 
cry of overproduction?” 

“Even after allowing for the 
large loss likely to occur from 
neglect of trees and other 


serious. For instance, within 
10 miles of here probably 150,- 
000 apple trees have been set 
within the past two years. 
This is typical of many other 
sections all over the country. 
Doubtless first-class fruit will 
always find a good market, 
but those people who won't 
4 grow it or grade properly 








what they do grow will not 





have been cutting down their 
Kieffer orchards for firewood, 
be¢ause though they could get 
good yields they couldn’t get 
paying prices. How do you 
feel about your 4000 trees? 
For ‘six or eight years my 
pears have sold at $4.25 a°barrel. In 1912 my 
crop-sold at $4.50 a barrel. This is partly due 
to the land which produces fruit of splendid 
appearance, but the method of handling the 
trees and of grading the fruit itself has fully 
a8 much to do with the price. Had it not 
beem that my land seems specially suited to 
this variety, I would not have planted it so 
heavily. Much of the fruit is sold before it 
reathes the market, because it has established 
& good reputation.” ‘ 4 

“Don’t you mean rather that you have 
established for it a reputation that sells it 
because your name is on the barrel?” 

“Well, it is a fact that I brand and guaran- 
tee @very barrel, because I- think a fruit 
grower should deal with his customer as he 
vou. ‘pect the customer to deal with him 





behavior are somewhat conflicting. 
sections and rots badly in others. 


Plate of Well Grown Niagara Grapes 


The Niagara grape is of NewYork origin and reports of its 

It is largely planted in some 
The bunches are large and hand- 
some, berries white with amber cast in sun, ripens with ‘Concord, mules. Are you?” “I cer- 
vine vigorous and productive. 


on his back can easily pick a bushel of fruit 
without changing position. The mulch helps 
save moisture. Under some trees it is now 
more than a foot deep. As it rots it adds 
humus to the soil.” 


How Fruit Is Sold 


“What do you think of selling apples, ‘tree 
run?’?” 

“T used to sell that way. Sometimes -I 
have received as high as $3 a barrel, some- 
times only $2.50. The low prices prompted 
me to make a market of my own instead of 
looking for a buyer. I’ve been pleased with 
the results." 

“At one of the fruit growers’ meetings last 
winter you spoke of selling your 1912 apples 
in three grades at satisfactory prices. What 


make any money and we are 
likely to hear a great deal of 
complaint.” 

“You seem to be partial to 


tainly am. In my experience 
they are quieter than horses. They are never 
sick. I can keep two for what a horse would 
cost for feed. Corn, and only a little of it, 
is all the grain they eat. A good team costs 
$500, but what is that to their advantages? 
That old fellow,”’ said he, pointing to a rather 
small specimen busy plowing, “has been here 
10.years, but $500 wouldn’t buy him today.” 


Barley for Pigs is npt quite as good as corn 
for fattening purposes. But for growing ani- 
mals, especially pigs, it heads the list of 
grains, It produces flesh of the finest quality. 
Barley hay does not possess a high feeding 
value, 


Money makes the mare go, but it takes 
ability to win the race. 


causes, I think the situation © 
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Some Startling Facts in Cattle Suation—Oficial Figures Accentuate 
Remarkable Changes in World Beef Supply—What 
Argentina and Brazil Are Doing 





A breéder in Argentina a few weeks 
ago paid $35,000 for a Shorthorn bull. 

Beef interests in Argentina have 
this fall sent a number of large car- 
goes of dressed meat to North Atlan- 
tic ports for domestic consumption, 

Beef cattle and meat products are 
now free of duty. 

At the beginning of 1913 the United 
States had 56 million cattle; in 1971 
Argentina reported. over 29 million 
cattle, and probably the number has 
been substantially increased the past 
two years. 

The population of the United States 
in 1910 was 99 millions and per sqvare 
mile 27 persons. 

In 1911 the population of Argentina 
was only a little over seven millions, 
and per square mile six persons, 

In 1906 -live cattle and beef prod- 
ucts were exported from the United 
States to the value of 78 million dol- 
lars: by 1913 this had decreased to 
six miltions. 

In the summer of 1913, for the first 
time on record, official figures showed 
actual imports of fresh beef, Septem- 
ber alone bringing in over 2,000,000 
pounds; October and November 
brought more. Argentine beef. 


Statistics Pregnant with Facts 

Figures are often as dreary as dry 
bones; but in this showing are preg- 
nant. with facts. Not only has our ex- 
port trade in live cattle and beef 
dwindled to the vanishing point, but 
there is the beginning of imports, 
now naturally a subject of keenest in- 
terest.to farmers both in and out of 
the corn belt. 

It is mow everywhere recognized 
that in this country consumption has 
overtaken production. Just what im- 
ports from South America — will 
amount to is still problematical. The 
cargoes of Argentine beef already re- 
ceived have met with reasonably fair 
reception on the part of consumers. 

Careful readers of Northwest Farm- 
stead are posted in the general pos- 
sibilities in Argentina through the se- 
ries of articles printed ih these pages 
in 1912, following Mr Snow’s personal 
canvass there of the situation. He 
pointed out how Argentina, a land of 
great treeless plains, has enormous 
areas available for cattle pasture, and 
how the dressed beef trade was de- 
Veloped there in the tate ‘70s, with 
later resultant heavy exports to Europe: 
He pointed out howArgentine farmers 
are utilizing all their resources, in- 
cluding alfalfa; how the herds of eat- 
tle haive been bred up to an excelent 
level; how the great meat packing 
corporations opfating in the United 
States had already entered the 
slaughtering business in Argentina, at 
that time to supply Europe (but now 
seeking additional. outlet in the Unit- 
ed States). “This leaves the field of 
supplying the world with meat almost 
exclusively to Argentina.” 


Argentina’s Potentialities 


According to the Statesmen’s Year- 
book, Argentina has 730 million acres 
of land, of which one-third is avail- 
able for agriculture or cattle indus- 
tries, some of this requiring irriga- 
tion. In 1912 the total area under cul- 
tivation in Argentina was 55 million 
acres, or about one-fifth of the total 
available, showing possibilities of 
enormous expansion. Stated in rourrd 
millions of head, in 1911 Argentina 
had eattle, scant 30, horses eight, 
sheep 67, goats four and swine less 
than two millions; also eight freez- 
ing establishments, 545 ereameries, 18 
butter factories and 111 cheese mak- 
ing establishments, In 1912 Argentina 
bought in foreign countries agrieul- 
tural implements to the value ‘of 12 
million dollars. 

Much of the land is held in very 
large blocks, ownership running back 
many years. Large properties are fre- 
quently subdivided and sold in small 
holdings, according to a November 
(1913) -consular report from Buenos 
Aires. Prices of land vary widely; 
$1.25 and $2.50 for raw government 
land, some of it very rough and poor, 
upward to $120 where near the rail- 
way and suitable for cereals, alfalfa 
and grain, and ‘n this case reasonably 
well provided with cheap farm build- 
ings. Properties close to the city suit- 
able for dairying run higher. ‘Popu- 
lar prices for grazing and crop lands 
seem to be $20 -to $60; this for im- 





proved camps within 15 to 25 miles of 
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railways, and fair ‘raimfall Public 
lands may be leased in tracts as large 
as 50,000 acres, with the option of 
purchasing half at the completion of 
contract of lease; by direct purchase 
not more than 6200 acres of pasture 
land or 500 acres of tillage land. 


Brazil and Uruguay 

Brazil has possibilities and records 
in beef raising of no mean prepor- 
tions, according to a recent report 
from Consul-General Lay. He says 
grazing lands are cheaper in Brazil 
than in Argentina, and that cattie- 
men are now looking them up. These 
are mostly in the southern Brazilian 
states, thus furthest from the equator. 
A very large packing and refrigera- 
tor plant is nearing completion in the 
Brazilian city of Barretos. The draw- 


back at present is lack of railway 
transportation except at very high 
prices. It is estimated that Brazil has 


30 million cattle, but like other coun- 
tries, these have suffered seriously 
through cattle disease. 

There is apparently no immediate 
prespect ef shipments of beef from 
Brazil. In fact, the Brazilian beef 
supply is insufficient for home require- 
ments, and prices there are advanc- 
ing. Fat steers weighing 1000 to 1200 
pounds sell at slaughtering points at 
$40 to $50 per head. In the large cities 
the price of beef is.11 to 16 cents a 
pound. There are no homestead laws 
in Brazil. Cattlemen pick up land 
from. indfvidual owners who have held 
title to it for generations. In some 
portions wild land sells all the way 
down to 30 cents an acre: but good 
grazing lands in favored locations, es- 
pecially with some tillable area, sell 
all the way up to $52 Some of the 
Brazilian states are very generous in 
encouraging the cattle industry, trans- 
porting gratis pure-bred stock, main- 
taining veterinary stations, contribu- 
ting toward the cost of dipping 
tanks, etc. 

A packing plant operated by Chi- 
cago capital is established at Monte- 
video, the capital of Uruguay, but 
the cattle supply there is short, al- 
though breeders are interested in 
building up the industry. 


TOP PRICE CATTLE KANSAS CITY 
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Argentine and Australian, have av- 
eraged around 5000 quarters weekly, 
a volume, however, not sufficient to 
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better grades of chilled beef hax 
‘sold close to similar grades of do 
mestic beef. 
mestic beef. Argentina ships wee. 
ty to England some 75,000 quar. 
ters of beef. Testimony from every 
source does not in the slightest ae. 
sree alter the general statement tha; 
the world’s supply of beef is short 
4s to the future of Argentine beef 
exports. to United States, some of the 
conservative trade papers in the east 
believe this must continue a large 
and growing business; even granteq 
that western packers seem tempo- 
rarily in control. A considerable num. 
ber of steamers are being fittea with 
refrigerating service for this business 
Finally some of the steamships whic}, 
formerly carried much beef from the 
United States to England are now 
being .overhauled and refitted with 
the view of carrying to the United 
States beef originating in Australas, 
or South Africa, all under the stimy. 
lus of free trade in meat products, 





Tankage for Hogs 

I want to feed tankage to my hogs, 
How should it be fed to growine 
four months old and up?—[H. 
Suffolk County, N Y. 

Tankage is 4 product of the slaugh- 
tering houses. It is a prepared feed, 
cooked and steamed, then dried and 
ground. It is not only pure, but 
wholesome, and is rich in protein. Be- 
cause it is so rich in protein it is ver 


Gesirable for balancing farm raise 


feeds. It bas been discovered tha 
using: one or two parts of tankagel 
with eight or nine parts of corn no 
only gives better growth and devel 
epment to young hogs, but rings 
fattening hogs to a finish muc 
quicker and cheaper. 

Growing pigs may be fed a mixtun 
of corn or corn meal, seven or eigh 
parts, and tankage two or three part 
As the pigs mature, the tankage ma 


be. diminished until it occupies abou 
one-tenth of the ration. 


Milk Meddlers and Muddlers 


Walter J. Carlin contended befora 
the recent meeting of the New York 
state dairymen’s association that there 
are enough laws regulating the sale o 
milk, but not enough competent oflti- 
cials to execute them properly. He 
also declared that because the lezgisla- 
ture would not furnish the departmen: 
of agriculture with competent inspect- 
ors, cities and towns are devising laws 
and appointing inspectors, with the re 
sult that there is confusion all aroun 
We quote in part, as follows: 

In this state we have plenty of med 





dlers and some muddlers, but in nei 
ther class can be placed the staie de 
partment of agriculture, In the mids 
of a turmoil the commissioner and hi 


assistants have stood by what they be 
lieved to be right. The general recori 
of the legislature is bad so far as mill 
legislation is concerned. 

Last year this body opposed th 
united wisdom of the grange, the pri 
ducer, the dealer, and the deparimen 
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Twelve Years of Losses in Cattle Trade 


The dotted line at the top of chart indicates that for a number ‘ 
years cattle (other than milch cows) numbered 50 odd millions : 
the farms of the United States; thence a cone sag to 35 millions . 


1913, according to Orange Judd 
the big exports of live stock in 
to 12 mittions in 1910, and had 1 
June 30, 1913; same relatively 
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of agriculture in an effort to put forth 
legislation that would have meant the 
ruination of producers and dealers. 


We all want pure milk. The milk 
supply today is better and cleaner 
than ever before, but there is yet room 
for much improvement, not only in 
the milk supply, but in all dairy prod- 
ucts, This improvement, however, 
must be gradual. We might rapidly 
approach the ideal if people would pay 
20 cents a quart for milk, but we must 
remember that it is just as easy to 
starve the babies as to poison them. 

We have state regulations enough, 
Lut what the department of agricul- 
ture wants is more money, enough to 
pay competent :inspectors to see that 
these regulations are observed. We 
already have so many city regulations 
that if they were all enforced there 
would ;be a milk famine, One _inspec- 
tion -properly conducted by the state 
quemt to be sufficient. 

, It is my experience that the dairy- 
ab welcomes inspection, but. feels 
that after the state has duly inspected 
an@ approved of his farm he does not 
want to be hounded by the tyranny of 
numerous, other inspectors represent- 
ing‘ cities and towns... This condition 
would be unnecessary if the state could 
properly conduct its inspections and 
visit .every farm instead of only a 
portion. 


Pittsburgh Seeks Pure Milk 


C. S. DEAN, BEAVER COUNTY, PA 

The Pittsburgh council are now go- 
ing into a thorough consideration of 
the milk. question. The doctors are 
especially interested, because they 
realize that pure milk will materially 
reduce infant mortality. It has been 
suggested that no milk be sold in 
Pittsburgh unless it comes from tu- 
berculin tested cows. The bureau of 
food inspectors claims that such test- 
ing. would cost’ an enormous sum of 
money, and to compel the 2500 produ- 
cers to stand the expense might cause 
a milk famine in Pittsburgh; and that 
to test the cows in All the dairies in 
western Pennsylvania and _ eastern 
Ohio that send milk to Pittsburgh the 
veterinarians would 
be required, and Pittsburgh has not 
as yet provided any money for this 
service. A committee has been ap- 
pointed to ascertain the cost. 

A new ordinance has been passed 
requiring that all milk brought into 
Pittsburgh and sold to retail dealers 
must be delivered in bottles, but Pitts- 
burgh has not been able to enforce 
this ordinance. Several suggestions 
have been offered by Pitsburgh coun- 
¢il for improving the milk supply of 
Pittsburgh. One of the latest is that 
milk inspection be started by licensing 
the owners of cows, and allowing only 
approved milk to be sold; by the in- 
short intervals of cows 
and stables, and inspection and direc- 
tion of feeding; by inspection of milk 
handling and by bottling the product 
on the farm; and by studying the 
transportation and delivery systems. 
It is stated that the price must be 
raised to producers to enable them to 
produce a Higher quality of milk and 
cream, The people must be educated 





_to appreciate this necessity, each dairy 


to be numbered and this number to 


-be placed and remain on the product 
) until it reaches the consumer. 
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Milk Business of Farm College 
W. H. BULLOCK, NEW YORK 
Many persons look upon experi- 
mental dairies, and especially those 
of the agricultural colleges, as paying 
propositions, while ‘in reality they 
either go in the hole or just meet ex- 
penses. The dairy department of the 
state college at Ithaca is not a money- 


making institution. In fact, it loses 
money; for every cent taken in that 
is not used for actual running ex- 


penses is returned to the farmers who 
supply the milk. At present it is re- 
ceiving 13,000 pounds of milk daily 
from 325 farmers in -Tompkins county. 
It has five skimming stations north of 
Ithaca, taking all the milk from a 
line of farmers extending from Cay- 
uga lake almost to the eastern branch 
of the Lehigh Valley railroad. The 
milk from these stations is hauled to 
the college or is shipped to within 
hauling distance. 

At the dairy the milk is converted 
into butter and cheese, the students 
at the college assisting and thereby 
learning the modern methods used in 
this branch of work. All the milk re- 
tailed as such is supplied by the 
university herd of tuberculin-tested 
cows. This amounts to about 500 
pounds a‘day and is sold only in 
connection with the university, be- 
ing distributed to the infirmary, the 
hospital at Ithaca, and in cases of 
illness near by. The average daily 
output is about 1000 pounds of butter, 
400 pounds of cheese and 30 gallons 
of ice cream. The latter is disposed 
of entirely at the university. At pres- 
ent the local demand is greater than 
the supply and so little goes outside 
of the county. 

The pian of payment for the farm- 
ers is unique. Not a cent is paid until 
the end of the month. At this time 
the actual cost of running the depart- 
ment for the preceding month is cal- 
culated, and that amount taken from 


the receipts. After this the remain- 
der is divided by the number of 
quarts of milk supplied during the 


month and apportioned among the 
farmers. The department is run dur- 
ing the summer and the holidays. It 
contracts for all the milk the farmers 
will produce and manufactures all of 
it. In one-day during the past sum- 
mer 3770 pounds of butter were made, 
this being the record for the depart- 
ment for a single day. 


Boston Milk Zones and Prices 


At Boston, the basic price for milk 
in December is 40 to 42 cents per 
can of 8% quarts. This is what pro- 
ducers will get for their milk delivered 
at their local shipping ..station within 
the middle zone, which covers the 
area 56 to.76 miles from Boston, the 
freight. rate for. this- zone being. .9° 
cents per can, Contractor Hood pays 
42-cent price, to which he .adds 1 
cent for milk from any dairy that 
scores 65 points or over on the gov- 
ernment score card. Within the zone 
(between 17 and 23 miles from Bos- 
ton) that: takesethe,6-cent. freight rate, 
producers arg ;suppésed .td, get 3 cents, 
a@ can more. than: the, above.. quota- 
tions, 2 cenis- mare: per. can -if.in the 
7-cent zone of 28 to. 36,miles,.-1 ‘cent- 
more if within- the S-cent. zone of, 36 
to 56 miles...For:each additional. 
miles above, 76 from -Boston, 1 .cent 
per can is added to the J-cent freight 
rate so that the producer whose milk 
is in the 10-cent. zone gets 1 cent less 
than the above quotations, and 2 cents 
less if in the 11-cent zone. 

In the more distant sections where 
so much of the Boston supply now 
comes from, the -Boston. contractors 
do not adhere strictly to the above 
schedule, but make special prices just 
high enough to tempt farmers to ship 
milk to market instead .of selling their 
cream or milk.to . butter, factories, 
cheese factories, , or, use it in other 
ways. Freight rates are so complex 
and within Massachusetts they are so 
unjust that it is actually. cheaper to 
ship milk 300 miles from . northern 
Vermont to Boston than it_is to-ship 
it from Concord, only 20’ miles. Cofi- 
tractors now pay..full price for all 
the milk they receive,* with no deduc- 
tion for surplus, but the supply hardly 
meets the demand. Consumers. in 
Boston and vicinity are paying from 
8 to 10 cents per quart for ordinary 
milk, extra quality 11 to 12 cents, 
fancy brands of guaranteed and certi- 
fied 15 to 20 cents per quart. 








Method to Save Milk—The board of 
health in Grand Rapids, Mich, are 
endeavoring to find a method by 
which milk dealers may color milk 
that has become too warm to sell for 
home consumption, not injuring it 
for creamery use, but insuring that it 
will not be sold contrary to law. 
Both the officials and milk producers 
are enthusiastic about the proposed 
move, for often there has been con- 
siderable loss on account of con- 
demned milk. It is expected that a 
harmless red color will be used, and 
its presence will indicate that the 
milk was too warm for legal sale, but 
is not necessarily beyond safe use in 
buttermaking or other manufactures. 
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Cure That Fistula 


Sterline Will Do It 

Is Not a Cure Worth $1007 
Sterline is the best cure ever yet 
found for jack-sores and stud- 
sores. It has cured hundreds, 
Steriine is so concentrated that 
one-third of a bottle has often 
cured 
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New Income Tax on Farming-Il 
HOW TO FIGURE IT FoR 1913—accouUNT- 
ING REQUIRED For 1914—TAKE YOUR 

PARM INVENTORY TODAY 

The first article printed in this mag- 
azine December 20 described what the 
income tax is, what it applies to, what 
is exempt, aiso gross and net income. 
The last article; No III, to appear next 
week or later, will describe a simple 
plan of accounting that any farmer may 
practice to his advantage in his busi- 
ness or in regard to his income tax. 

The federal income tax is to be 
paid only to the collector of internal 
revenue for the district in which you 
reside. Your local tax collector, to 
whom you have always paid the direct 
taxes assessed against you for schoois, 
roads and other public purposes for 
townhip, county and state, has noth- 
ing to do with this federal income tax. 
Neither do your local assessors ever 
see your federal income tax return. It 
is kept strictly confidential by the 
federal government officials, and may 
be consulted only upon written order 
of the president of the United States. 
Federal employees and officials may 
not reveal any of the facts about in- 
come tax returns under extreme pen- 
alties. 

Returns of income must be made 
exactly. as the law provides, and as 
described in our first article last week. 
We customarily speak of one’s total 
receipts as his gross income. But 
from that you can deduct only the 
exemptions allowed by law, to arrive 
at your taxable income. The latter 
may or may not be your net profits, 
according to how you figure your 
profits. 

Income Tax for 1913 

The first job that~confronts the 
farmer who, with his wife, has a net 
income_of over $4000 when figured as 
the law directs, is to find out how he 
stands for the 12 months of 1913. The 
new tax dates from 1 March, 1913, so 
that five-sixths of your gross receipts 
for the calendar year, minus five- 
sixths of the exemptions allowed by 
law for the year, is what you will be 
taxed upon for 1913. If the income 
of man and wife for all of 1913 
amounts to say $6000 when figured 
according to law, the excess above 
the $4000 exemption will be $2000. 
Five-sixths of it is $1666.65. The tax 
on this at 1% amounts to $16.67, and 
that is the amount of money you 
weuld have to pay in such a case. 

The great trouble with many 
wealthy farmers and some other peo- 
ple of means is that for 1913 they have 
kept neither inventory nor accounts 
of receipts and expenditures. All 
such: people whose income subjects 
them to the tax should calculate as 
carefully as possible what they have 
received and paid out. The law prac- 
tically assumes that you assess your- 
self for taxation, but woe betide you 
if. you make this assessment incorrect- 
ly, or with a view fo escaping so little 
as 1 cent of ‘taxation! You must get 
at the figures for 1913 as accurately 
as you can, in good faith. Then, be- 
fore signing the report or 
to which you must swear, insert the 
words, “as closely as can be got at in 
the absence of books of account.” 

But the law requires each individ- 
ual subject to the income tax to keep 
books. of account that shall accurately 
set forth his or her income. The 
law went into effect in October, 1913, 
but is retroactive back to March 1 
last. “Therefore, while you may be 
excused for not having kept accounts 
in 1913, you will be obliged to do so 
for 1914, Otherwise the federal col- 
lector may put his own estimate upon 
your income and you will be taxed 
accordingly, unless you can prove the 
error thereof from your own correctly 
kept accounts. But irrespective of 
the income tax, every person should 
start the new year with an actual in- 
ventory of his possessions. 

Start at once to make a list of ev- 
erything on the farm, in the buildings 
and in the home, also of any other 
property you possess. Upon the farm 
ef so many acres with its land and 
buildings, place a fair value—not too 
high, not.too low, but as nearly right 
as you can judge. Then list each of 
your live stock, putting a fair price on 
each; also your vehicles, harness, etc; 
tools, machinery and implements: 
house furnishings and equipment; and 
hay, feed, ete; sums due you, notes 
or accounts receivable, or other prop- 
erty, each at a fair value. It is well 


- divisions. 


“return” 


® make a fotal of ck of thems wab- 
The aggregate thereof con- 
stitutes total assets January 1, 1014. 

Now list everything you owe, such 
as mortgage notes, outstanding ac- 
eounts payable, etc. The total of 
these constitutes your liabilities. Your 
surplus or net worth is the sum that 
the total of your assets exceeds the 
total of your liabilities. 

If you made a similar inventory and 
balance sheet on January 1, 1913, 
your surplus this New Year’s day, 
compared to a year ago, will. show 
how much you have gained or lost in 
actual net worth during the year 1913. 
Assuming: that the figures are as be- 
low stated, you have made a living 
for your :family and yourself, and 
show a net gain-for the year of $3014 
from the farm alone. If you have 
no other income, you need not file any 
income tax return. Without reprint- 
ing here all the items that go to make 
up this farm's inventory, we get the 
following example of 


BALANCE SHEET 
Lia bilities 
Mortgage $3,508 
Accounts payable 44 
due at bank 
February 1 1 
Surplus 16,985 


$20,679 


ONE FARM’S 
Assets 1 Jan, 1914 
Farm inventory $19,299 
Accounts receivable 436 
Notes receivable 200 
Cash on hand, _ 
in bank, $700 744 
$20.6 679 
Assets 1 Jan, 1913 
Farm inventory $17,638 
Aceounts receivable 193 
hand, 
; in Bank 
18. 20 


Liabilities 
Mortgage $4000 
Accounts payable 36 
Note at bank 106 
Surplus 13,971 


$18,107 


276 
$18,107 





Quarantining Foreign Potatoes 

The department of agriculture has 
not yet announced its decision regard- 
ing the admission of foreign potatoes 
from Canada, Newfoundland, Great 
Britain, Ireland and continental Eu- 
rope on account of powdery scab and 
other ‘diseases. At the hearing last 
week: in Washington representatives 
appeared for and against lifting the 
quarantine. A representative of Can- 
ada thought that the danger of crop 
infection from Canada overestimated, 
and suggested that inspection of ship- 
ments in the country of origin would 
overcome chance of inspection. 

Representatives Taylor of New York 
and Donohue of Pennsylvania favored 
admitting potatoes under restriction. 
Donohoe claims that these potatoes 
would be eaten in the cities and would 
not reach the country for seed. This 
statement was objected to because in- 
spectors said it would be impossible 
for them to see at the dock whether 
or not potatoes were free from this 
disease. A number of senators and 
representatives strongly opposed the 
admission of any foreign grown po- 
tatoes. 

Representatives of the department 
of agriculture advised that the pota- 
toes received at New York from Hol- 
land had shown a powdery scab. A 
representative from Holland denied 
this. A representative of Belgium 
asked the United States to send a rep- 
resentative to his country to see if 
there was scab found, and if not to 
raise the embargo. L. R. Jones, an 
expert pathologist of Wisconsin, de- 
eclared that it was impossible to pick 
out sections of Europe where there is 
no powdery scab and allow those po- 
tatoes to be admitted into this coun- 
try without great danger. He advised 
making the quarantine general against 
Europe. He said that if the embargo 
were lifted, infected seed was certain 
to get in. 

A representative of theBucks county 
(Pa) grange advised that if any more 
potato troubles arose in his section, 
at least 1500 potato growers supply- 


ing Philadelphia would probably go. 


out of business. He thinks it an in- 
justice to potato growers everywhere 
if the embargo is lifted. Cook of 
New Jersey declared that in many 
sections a loss of as great as 50% came 
to his state because of infected seed. 
He declared thatere is no way to pre- 
vent potatoes shipped in for eating 
purposes from getting into the se@d 
trade. 

E. A. Dibble, a leading seed grower 
of New York, declared that the cause 
of the farmer is deserving of first 
consideration. He declared that pota- 
toes are a revenue crop in the United 
States and growers should be fully 
protected. He said there was no 


shortage of potatoes and there was no _ 


need for imports. 

The consensus of opinion was that 
the embargo should not be raised. 
The general sentiment is not only for 
not raising the quarantine, but for a 
still more drastic one against all 
countries where the potato wart or 
the powdery scab exist. 


~ 





Never in the history of ‘the world 
has a farmer pulled down or de- 
stroyed a government or a nation. 
Never. But time after time the ol4 
farmer and the farmer boy have gone 
out and helped to save the country. 
Farmers are always patriotic.—{Sec 
A. P. Sandles; Ohio State Board of 
Agriculture. . 
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Guineas and Chickens Compared 


A. J. LEGG, NICHOLAS COUNTY, W va 

Last spring I had 20 guinea hens on 
hand and about 35 chicken hens. T) 
chickens were reduced to 26 soon after 
the guineas began to lay. We 
lost two guinea hens about August { 
and one guinea hen stole her nest « 
hatched a nice brood of young o; 
There were 12 to 14 young guin: 
when they came off. This reduced © 
flock of laying guineas to 17 for 1+} 
balance of the season. August was 
best month for the guineas, as we o:+} 
457 guinea eges that month. The ; 
best month was July with 409 ec: 
The. guineas commenced laying Apri| 
19 and laid until October 22. I kept 
a careful daily record of both the 
guineas and the chickens for this 
period with the following resu 
Guinea eggs 1750, hen eggs 861, 
ference in favor of guineas 889. 

Both the guineas and the chickens 
had free range and were not fed a 
thing except as they gathered it from 
the fields. It may be said in favor of 
the chickens that the most favora))le 
season for-egg production had passed 
before the guineas began to lay, and 
that it was comparing them with the 
guineas at the only season they would 
produce eggs. If I could have got an 
exact average of the eggs produced by 
the guineas during the season it would 
have reached nearly 100 eggs for each, 
As it was with three of the 20 guinea 
bens out of business during the best 
part of the season and‘allowing i4 
eggs for the one that stole her nest | 
have an average of 88 eggs for. each, 
worth at market price here $1.45 for 
each hen for the season. 

The guineas cost practically nothing 
during the summer, but were a real 
advantage to the farm as insect dc- 
stroyers. The hen that hatched was 
let run and care for her chicks accori- 
ing to her own notion of their wants. 
and she succeeded in raising eight to 
the size of quail when she led them io 
the poultry house to roost. There were 
several heavy rains while they wer 
small, but she did not bring them io 
shelter. Her success with this brow) 
has shaken my faith in the theo 
that guinea hens do not know how ‘o 
care for their young. Naturally,I thir k 
the guinea hen is led to care for hr 
young better_than an adopted moth: r 
would do, and this hen’s success with 
her brood furnishes an example in 
rroof of the theory that instinct 
usually a safe guide in caring for th> 
young. 


ie 


Dust Bath for Chickens—I wonder 
how many farmers realize the valu; 
of the dust bath in the poultry yard? 
It is a sure preventive of lice; and 
seems to act as a tonic to the general 
system. Fowls need the bath in win- 
ter as well as summer, when their 
wallowing in the dust along the road- 
side is_such a familiar sight. I scrape 
up several barrels of the road dust 
each fall, deposit it in a sunny part 
of the poultry yard, and surround it 
with a shallow frame—the frame 
prevents the chickens from scattering 
and wasting it. It is wonderful how 
the feathered tribe enjoy their dust 
baths. during the sunny part of win- 


TODAY 


If your subscription has expired, or is 

just running out—renew it now. This 
is the proper time of year to attend to 
such matters. 

A prompt renewal for one of more 

years will entitle you, without any 2¢- 
ditional cost, to ONE of the splendid pre- 
mium books, described on another page. 
for each year you subscribe. 

Better still, get two new subscribers, 

each for one year, send us $2.00, and 
you may have a whole year’s credit on 
your subscription without paying one cert. 
qv: will also send one of the premium 

books to éach of the new subscribers 
and you can have one copy for yourse!! 


MEE 
You can’t afford to neglect 


. this—Send in your order NOW. 














Look Up Your 
Subscription 




















sfuence of Light on Plants 


mt has an intportant influence on showed that a house with & roof ah-| 
Most of the plant energy is de-~ 
fro! n the air through sunlight, 


as ‘pegards light requirements. 
ent investigation of the Massa- 
sts station will interest particu 
a large Sumber of 
It is-found that during the 
winter days. many 
not Obtain sufficient light. 
js responsible for many green- 
» diseases; aS well as less growth 
» plants .The old type of green- 
» was erude in-construction, but 
modern tendency is to build larger 
use stronger material, 
less shade, and larger and bet- 


se houses can be constructed 
more cheaply 


rapid, change 


it reaches as high as 30% some 
The difference 


s has @ practical bearing on the 
fon of greenhouses. 
best results in- a house running 
and west, it should be from 15 to 
Megrees- north of east: 
ne plant to take advantage of 
intense morning light. 


a west.exposure. Second quality 


ble thick greenhouse glass trans- 
8% less than No 1] 


hsmits 83%-lJess than first quality. 
glass is Slightly superior to used 


im, The more nearly the an- 


bof the suns’ rays, the moe light 


























































pion Ear at 1913 Iowa Corn Show 


champpion ear was Reid’s Yel- 
-The 1913 show at Ames. was 
ear carries its size 

o the tip. The rows are quite 
Ph, Fy is Kerneis deep and uniform 


, a vot ifenry ear = 
E26 enry | coun’ PCS 2 TO 
seep 2. —— For hs ior see Page G15. 
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are ‘superior to flat roofs fer trans- 
mitting light. Records in February 


gle of 46 degrees gave 18% more 


than. one with 32 degrees dngle -roéte4 


The practice of lapping glass caused 
a loss. of 11% light in the tests. There 
appeared to be no impertanht differ- 
ences in-the light in’a greenhouse at 
different distances from the» giass, 
practically the same light being ob- 
tained at 5 feet as at 30 feet. Double 
glazed houses. are much inferio? to 
those glazed with a single layer of 
glass. 


High Truck for Spray Outfit 
PRANK A, WILEKEN 

If spray rigs are sold mounted, al- 
most invariably they are set on low- 
wheeled trucks. Why this is done it 
is hard to state, but our experience 
has made us regret buying our spray 
machinés in that way. 

The draft on a low-wheeled truck is 
greater than on the higher wheel 
one. There is also more vibration to 
both the tongue and the wagon when 
lower wheels are used. The less vi- 
bration we have with a spray rig the 
better it is for the engine and pump. 
The low wheels also cut much deeper 
ruts than the standard wheels do, 
which is a very important item, con- 
sidering- that most of our spray ap- 
plications are put on early in the sea- 
son, when the ground is often soft 
and wet. The only advantage the 
low wheel trucks have is in loading 
the spray material when done by 
hand. It may also make a very slight 
difference when the tank is filled by 
apump. But any differences in this 
way in favor of the _ low-wheeled 
truck is offset by the added hight 
the man on the tank gets when he is 
spraying the tops of the trees, when 
using high-wheeled trucks. Short 
turning is also an advantage of the 
low-wheeled rig, but it is a conven- 
jence rarely used when spraying. 

Most trucks sold with spray rigs 
consist of wheels 24 inches in diame- 
ter in front and 30 inches in back, or 
80 inches in_fronteand 36 inches in 
back. The wheels are almost always 
of steel and with 6-inch tires. The 
broad, thin tires are a disadvantage if 
the ground f soft-.enough to rut at 
all, because they tear up and carry 
the sdil with them more than the regu- 
larstandard wooden farm wagon wheel 
does: Broad tires, of course, do not 
cut as deep as the narrow ones do, 
but the greater diameter of the wheel 
of the standard wagon wheel and the 
thickness of the felloe and tire more 
than overbalance this point. 








Preparing for Asparagus for field 
planting should begin in the fall. As- 
paragus makes the best growth in 
soils abounding in vegetable matter. 
This means that manure should be 
used with the greatest fredom, and if 
clover sods are available, they should 
help materially in the starting of the 
Plantation. Land of any kind to be 
Planted with this crop should be 
heavily manured and plowed in the 
fall, repeating the operation and add- 
ing more manure the following 
spring. The plowing should be as deep 
as possible, although care should be 
exercised to avoid turning up too 
much of the subsoil if of a clay. com- 
position. Disk and cutaway harrows 
may be used to good advantage in 
preparing the soil. Effort should be 
made to secure a fine bed to the full 
‘depth of the plow furrow, with all 
vegetable matter thoroughly incorpo-* 
rated with the soil—[Prof R. L. 
Watts, Peansyivagia: .- 


Keep Grade Up to ) to Standard—One 
of the commonest mistakes in grad- 
ing’ is in reducing the standard when 


the price-drops. This is really the’ 


time when good grading counts most. 
Buyers are not nearly so discriminat- 
ing when 4 product is scarce. When 
markets are glutted it becomes a 
question of making sales at all. Natu- 
rally, the best sells. The man who 
establishes his trade on a basis of 
quality is able to hold it through a 
glut, and he is still in the field after 
his competitors have been forced out 
by the low price.—[Paul. Work, Sec- 
retary New. York State Vegetable 
Growers’ Association. 





Farmogerm 








that the ‘old-fashioned pre rot rotat crops js not always nécessary? By following jhe 
~ ec ace of crops youcan secure a better balanced 


ration from the soil, “ind at at the same time save yourself time, labor and money. 
The Standard Inoculation 


" High-Bred Nitrogen-Gathering Bacteria 


is @ pure culture of nitrogen-gathering bacteria which have been scientifically bred up 
through many generations before being placed on the market. The reason that Farmogerm, in 
practical tests, at agricultural experiment stations, has shown increases of from 50% to 
400%, over other artificial cultures and also those growing naturally in the soil, is because 
of this method of selection, 
Our FREE Advisory Bureau 

is ready at all times to assist you in securing most lasting results from your soil. Send 
us a sample of your soil and after a careful examination we will tell you what we consider 
the best materials to use; whether it be Farmogerm, nitrate of soda, blood, or tankage. 


Write Today 
for our free booklet No. 61, containing information valuable to every farmer. 
Intelligent, progfessive representatives wanted everywhere. 


EARP-THOMAS FARMOGERM CO., BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 



































ering meat 
Book free. 10 Days’ Free Trial. 
Fr. WW. Mann Co., Borll Milford, Mass. 


MAKE HENS LAY 


m bone fresh cut, because it ts rich in_ protein and all 


other 
earlier brotiers; 


ah veg 8 fertile; ‘GUT chicks; 

cuts all kinds 
move. BONE CUTTER [3327 
gristie, easy, fast and fine. Automatic feed; open hopper; never clogs. 
No money in ad vance. 
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Méan Bigger Crops 





10! DAYS FREE TRIAL— aos: 
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“Domestic Sprayers 


can be stopped, petiet ant effaced aise stunting ca the 


important feate are fully 
5) Eset ‘iluetrated in 
our Money 
by Spraying.” Write for copy, 
PUMP CO, id 
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The best money can buy— 
Clean mle hardy—germination and purity 
choice home grown 


CLOVER, TumoTaY and ALFALFA 


and field seeds are the best 
We; will send Abso- 


= 4 information 





wes sy perane on a 


Guide fallate of vn 
pe this profitable plant. Don't buy until 
you have seen our samp’ Write to 


N. WERTHEIMER & SONS 
Ligonier, Indiana. 
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Our large and varied st con 
tains every variety vert ovthe. 
Sasol *s 1914 Seed Annual—Free 
well-illustrated book tells you all 

pa our choice ulbs and 
plants. Brimful of he! 
about planting and cul 
Get your free 

FREDERICK W. EBERLE, 

South Peart St., Albany, N.Y. 
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Practical Books for 


Practical Men 

Here is a list of carefully se 
lected standard works. They are 
written by practical men in lan- 
guage that can easily be understood, 
and no matter whether you are a 
new beginner or an old hand at the 
business, you can learn ‘something 
from these volumes. 


Parmers’ Cyclopédia of Agriculture 


Hy ft Vv. Wilcox & C. B. Smith. This is a 
practical, concise and complete presentation of 
the whole subject of agriculture in its broadest 
sense. It eovers all details on Agricultural 


Science and Practice on Farm, Orchard an 
Garden Crops, the Feeding and Fattening and 
Diseases of Farm Animals, Dairy Farming and 
Pouliry in the United States and Canada. 
There are between 6000 and 7000 topics covered 
in these references, it contains 619 royal 8vo 
pages, and. nearly. 500 superb half-tone and 
other aa al illustrations. stanceerpely bound 
Dh Save chad dbanuib better tsesh ce . $3.50 


Parmers’ Cyclopedia of Live Stock 
By E. V. Wiicox and C. B. Smith. The work 


is intended for q reference book for stockmen, 
farmers, students and teachers. It contains re- 
liable information on the methods of feeding, 


breeding and care of farm animals, and the 
treatment of animal diseases, the preparation 
and curing of meats and other animal prod- 
uets, dairying, farming and all the business 
features of the stock industry. This work con- 
tains 768 royal octavo pages (9%x9 inches), 
beautifully printed on superior paper, type 
large, clear and easily read and is profusely 
illustrated; a marked feature being q series 
of folding anatomical charts in color which 
appear in a book of this character for the 
first time. Handsomely bound in cloth... .$450 


Fertilizers and Crops 
By Dr. L. L. Van Slyke This new book is a 
eimely presentation of facts, not only giving 
Practical methods for using fertilizers in crop 
growing, but placing special emphasis on the 
reasons underlying their use and on the con- 
litions of greatest efficiency. It is adapted to 
Meet the needs of students who desire to obtain 
a good chemical knowledge of the subject as 
well as the use of farmers who care only for 
the practical application Tilustrated. 5%x7% 
inches. 1734 pages. Cloth. Net ......... $2.50 


Soils 
By C. ‘V. Burkett. The most complete and 
popular work of the kind ever published. As 
a rule. a book af this sort is dry and unin- 
teresting, but in this case it reads like a 
novel. The author has put into it his individu- 
ality. The story of the properties of the soils, 
their improvement 4nd management, as wel] as 
a diseussion of the problems of crop growing 
and crop feeding. make the book equally valu- 
able to the farmer, student and teacher. 300 
pages. 5%x8 inches. Cloth Tibnaboorve $1.25 
arm Development 
By W. M. Hays. It takes up farming as a Yo- 
cation, tells about the geological history of 
the earth, explains the way soil is made, de- 
scribes the manner of selecting a farm home, 
how to subdue the land, how to drain and 
irrigate and how to build roads, bridges and 
fences. Profusely illustrated. 5%x8 inches. 
$00 pages. Cloth. Nab oicccccveciovecces $1.50 
Weeks of the Farm and Garden 
Pammel. This treatise will enable 
the Saieer to treat his field to remove w 
The book is profusely fllustrated by pnetegraphe 
and drawings made expressly for this work, and 
will prove invaluable to every farmer, land 
owner, gardener and park superintendent. 5x7 
inches. 300 pages. Cloth. Net.......... $1.50 


ree 4 4 Send for our new 
F on Application and elaborately 
illustrated catalog, 128 pages, 6x9 inches, con- 
taining descriptions of the above and also 500 
of the most practical and modern books on 
farming and allied subjects, the study of 
which will enable the reader to successfully 
cope with any intricate question that may 
Seaoat itself. This will be sent for the asking. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bidg., 315-321 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORE, N. Y. 
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Ne for cotton 
ite to hold conven- 
the. price should be a 
ré, and then through their 
gee urge upon 
legal ‘and unions within the 
state the wisdom of co-operating to 
demand and obtain such prices? 
We submitted this all-important 
question to the attorney-general of 
each ofthe southern states. Their 
replies indicate that such actior on 
the farmers’ part does not violate the 
anti-trust law in any of the southern 
_ states. The Mississippi attorney-gén- 
eral writes a lengthy opinion to the 
effect that the anti-trust law was not 
abmed at that sort of thing, but that 
it is an advantage to the state and to 
the public for growers to receive a 
reasonable price for their produce. 
, there is not much daager 
‘but that the efforts of farmers to co- 
operate in marketing their produce 
wholly within their state may be lega! 
ahd not subject them o prosecution. 


prices may rum up 

—s the federal anti-trust statute. 
That is why so harmless a corporation 

as the New Engiand milk producers’ 
coeinaine had to disband as a result 
ef being indicted for violating the féa- 
eral law. it has been succeeded by a 
association, which strives to 


ag any conflict with the statute. 


organization of the California 
erange growers, which so efficiently 
promotes the distribution of that crop 
at fair prices, bas thus far escaped in- 
dictment. Instead of discouraging 
co-operation, both federal and state 
laws should encourage it. 


The first rural loan and savings as- 
sociation is the title of the agricultural 


credit institution just started at Leba- 
non, Ind, under the state law enacted 





last March, It has $250,000 capital 
steck, of which $30,000 is guarantee 
stock, balance common. Its object is 


gmail or large way upon personal or 
real estate security. [It encourages 
thrift and character, and combats 
usury through mutual assistance. 
The farmers, business men and oth- 
‘er people in Boone county, Ind, have 
thus taken hold to help themselves 
and to help each other. Such seli- 
help is the best help. The progress of 
“the first’? will be followed with deep 
interest, throughout the country. 


New Parcei Post Rates 
‘ Qn January 1, 1914, the weight 
limit on parcels mailable within the 
first and second zones is increased 





from 2. to 50 pounds, while for 
r the increase is from 
in to 20 pounds, but 11 pounds con- 
we to be the limit in mails to for- 


lands. Rates to the third, fourth, 
ua sixth zones are reduced as 


de Ane ahah cand ‘scl ices 
‘Zones ty ok My See ee eae 
Aseagas tene* 150 Me 8 Le ae 


Ist BD, conts........ i Se 
le bs £ e 
one Sie 


le lie ies dae @e Tc le 
be admitted on and after 
16, 1914, to parcel post mails. 
‘@ight ounces the rates will be 
each two ounces or frac- 

(same as at present), 
the parce? post rates will 


interpretation of the above 
may be made as follows, taking 
‘salon by zones: Third zone, 6 
for the first pound and 2 cents 
additional pound or fraction 
; fourth zone, 7 cents for the 
and 4 cents for eath ar 
pound, etc; fifth zone, § ce 
the first pound and 6 cents 
additional pound, etc; sixth zone, 
cents for the first pound and 8 cents 
‘or each ROMtinnat pound, ete. 
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Horse-Radich grows. best ino coo! 
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It is propagated commer- 
tially by oy 3 to. Z-ineh cuttings of the 
_ smail side roots. These are saved from 





“of roots when dug in 





The Great Farm Finca Bill Now Sccaenets & Concienecdh Cask 
Be Made the Basis for Reconstructing American Agriculture— 
Just What Each Individual and Organization May Do NOW to 

“Insure Prompt Success—Why and How—Get Busy Today—The 
Time for Action Has Come 


Now that the new currency bill<has. become a law, all parties in 
congress are ready to redeem their pledges to the farmer! Therefore, 
congress at once will consider the manifold problems of farm finance. 
House and senate will join in the enactment of one comprehensive bill to 
provide for a system of national co-operative rural banks—local, 
state, federal. 

House Committee on Farm Finance 


Various bills based im part or in whole upon these principles, have 
been introduced in congress. These are now all in the hands of the 
house committee on banking and currency. It has referred them to @ 
sub-committee consisting of the following: ; 

Hon Robert J. Bulkley of Ohio, chairman, Hon Wiliam G. Brown’ 0? 
West Virginia, Hon Claude Weaver of Oklahoma, Hon Claudius U. Stone 
of Illinois. Hon Harry H. Seldomridge of Colorado, Hon J. Willard Rags- 
dale of South Carolina, Hon Everis A. Hayes of CaNfornia, Hon Edmund 
Platt of New York and Hon Frank P. Woods of lowa. 


Work Now Pushed 


This sub-committee on farm fimance or rural credits has been at 
work actively since December l. It has given to representatives 
of the department of agriculture, of the league of local building and lean 
associations and other interests, also to members of congress who have 
introduced bills. It is giving extensive hearings to the American com- 
mission. In order that the committee may get right next te the farmers, 
the house may authorize it to hold hearings during Jan at points 
im different parts of the country, possibly Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, Louisville, Atlanta, in the middle states and New England. 


Bill Seon to Be Reported 


At the earliest possible moment, this committee will report one bill. 
It will be the measure which congress will enact, in all probability, of 
course, with such amendments as house and senate adopt. 

Every effort will be made to have the new farm fipance law on the 
statute books by April 1, 1914. : 


The Time Is So Short 


that farmers must be alert to imsure that their interests are property 
safeguarded. 

Efforts are being made by other interests-.to so manipulate affairs 
as to have the committee report a bill that confers special privilege upon 
middlemen, instead of being so framed as to operate solely in the interest 
of depositors in and borrowers from the rural banks, or of investors in 
their securities. 


Right Action Demanded 


: Let these latter points be insured adequately, and the new system 
will be the basis for a veritable reconstruction of American agriculture. 
If congress acts rightly, the new method will be of immeasurable 
benefit to every farmer, tenant, home owner, and to all interested in 
or dependent upon the agricultural industry. It will furnish the financtal 
facilities that will make possible better farming and better living. 


What You Should Do 


l. Cut out the petition to congress below printed, paste it-on top 
of a sheet of paper, get legal voters to sign it with their names and 
addresses, — ag at once to Hon Robert J. Bulkley, chairman; 
Washington, D C. 

2. Write a strcng letter to Chairman Bulkley to go with it, or 
simply sign the petition yourself and. send to him. 

3. Write likewise to your representative in congress from your 
own district, addressing him at Washington, D C, also to one or both ‘of 
the senators from your state at Washington. 

4 Get any and all organizations of which you are a member to 
act likewise, only be sure that everything goes direct to Chairman Bulkley 
at the earliest possible moment. 


FARM FINANCE PETITION TO CONGRESS 


Te the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress Assembled: 

We respectfully demand the prompt enactment by congress of 2 national co- 
operative rural bank act. The welfare of depositors in and berrowers from the institu- 
tiens it authorizes, or of investors in their securities, must be amply safeguarded by 
said law. Thus these institutions must prove worthy of the public confidence they 
must enjoy for their.largest usefulness. The act should previde for a federa} rural 
banking board to control, and a special division in the federal treasury department 
to supervise, the following institutions it authorizes: 


National Co-operative Rural Banks 
1. Local or neighborhood savings and 
loan associations, called national co-op- 
rural ba . Seven or more 
farmers and heme owners may start 
such a bank with. not less than $1000 
ager shares $5, one vote to each mem- 
Such rural bank may receive de- 
sits, make loans, and do a general 
king and trust company business, 
subject to federal qupervision and con- 
trol 


2. A State Rural Co-operative Bank 


under the proposed federal law. shall be 
formed when 30 or more local rural 
banks have been organized in said state. 
Said locals shall invest a suitable pro- 
on of their own funds in said state 
bank’s capital, each local having one 
vote therein. 
National Rural Bank of America 
$. When a state oe cpantaeve rural 
bank has been organized in 12 or more 


states, they shall pote ag for shares 
rural bank of the 


pesecipal. and upkeep of property mean- 


we Bonds Based upon the security of 
such mortgages’ may be issued by local, 
state or national ao-operative. rural 
banks, suftably guaranteed by the same 
and subject te restrictions to insure in- 
violate the interest and principal of such 
bends, which shall be a legal investment 
for banks and trust funds. 


Free from All Taxes 


6. Shares and bonds of said banks 
shall be free from all taxation—local, 
State, federal or inheritance. Bonds may 
bear interest not more yo 1% greater 
than state or government . Shares 
May receive not to exceed 6% dividends, 
other earnings to go to surplus until it 
reaches 50% of eapital. Then divide 
extra_ profits pro rata as a dividend 
equally epon deposits and loans. 


Two Separate Departments 
7. The (a) current deposits and cur- 
rent credits of said local banks to be a 
departmen 


in the national t separate from its (b) longe- 
United States, in which each state bank _ mort e department. Thus AVOID 
shall have only one vote. RENT credits as security 

Re RMANENT ANENT credits. and thes also 


Bonds Secured on Farms or Homes imsure quick assets for meeting ae: 


4, First mort, on farms liabilities. 
and worked by their owners, or upon & This federal system Mx 
+42 ena 


homes occupied by their owners, may be ment vbet not Interfere oe 


accepted as security for long-time loans peopte’s 

by any oe = ave gre bank. -Pre- of ‘ hd respective ow hg a * rogal 
seribe rules that shall insure absolute ate and national rural co-ope' ve 
safety of such loans, inci their re- banks taries of 


duction by small annual payments upon end 


4 over farmers ‘or prod 
have. reason te - believe that 
-buyers of their crop have form, 
eonspiracy to defraud farmers ,,,; 
® fair price,or im other ways . 
combined, in ‘restraint of trade. 
this: As many as possible of the py 
ducers should join a protective orgs 
ization witha membership fe. 









































































































to raise a little money for aol 
and other expenses. Its execyt 
committee should invite the deg) 
to meet with them, talk the mat 
over fairly and squarely. 

If there is no réformation ya 
committee will then set forth in w 
ing the complaints they have t, ma 
and the reason therefor. It wil) <i 
be necessary to prove your con nplai 


hut make your case as strong as 

cam. Then transmit this complaint 
@ formal letter to the governor 
your state; respectfully reques 
him to order an investigation by 

state’s attorney-general as to the 
tent to which the alleged conspj 

may violate the state anti-trust 
Tf the alleged conspirators are f 
other states in whole or in part, 
if their shipments are made to g 
states, send a copy of your comph 

to the United States attorney- ib ' 

at Washington, D C. 

fully requesting that the ‘ 
eral department of justice inquire 


.to this apparent violation of the 


tional anti-trust law. 

Meanwhile, let your organizati 
send its best man to look up the g 
ket for the seed or other stuff 
produce. With this organized ef 
you can doubtless open up new mi 
kets that will give you a better o 
let at hetter prices. Besides th 
the conspiracy is proved in court, 
trustifiers will be fined or imp 
oned. Anyhow, your action will ¢ 
others from attempting such com 
nations. 

This is the simple; practical, 
nesslike, definite, efficient way 
tackle sca vital a problem. [For 4 
farmer afane to simply write a let 
to the address of some distant 
that mgy possibly buy his crop wo 
amount to anything. In many 
stances the producers’ union will file 
that it will pay handsomely to 
organize the whole Handling and m 
keting of their specialty, bulking 3 
grading same. Then they can sell 
in any desired quantities and qualit 
thus building up a trade on me 
and establishing a reputation for th 
trademark that will pay big. 


Low Tariff Competition 

A disturbing faetor in the 
markets has been the continued 
Ports of oats frem.Canada, these 
Sufficient volume te cause weakn 
Official figures are mow at hand sh¢ 
ing the imports during October, 
first month under thé lower term 
cents per bushel formerly, 6 ce 
new). this amounting to 2,525, 
bushels, against nothing one vear 
These eats imports are almost ex¢ 
sively from Canada. Meanwhile 
tober brought in 233,000 bushels 
wheat, duty free, against 52,000 bu 
els one year ago, then paying a 
of 25 cents; but imports of wheat 
10 months were actually much sm 
than a year ago. Imports of 
(ineluding some from Argentina) 
10 months were 556,000 bushels, cd 
pared with 887,000 bushels one 
age and only 6000 bushels two ye 
ago: Recent oats prices at Chic 
were 39@40c p bu in elevator. 

While the import business in 
beef, chiefly in Argentina, has 
definite form, more particularly 
last six weeks of the calendar 
(official figures not yet available) 
is interesting to -note that Octd 
alone brought .in nearly 6, 
pounds of fresh beef against nongagy 

ear ago; October butter imports, 4 





pounds, were fourfold those 0 
year ago: for 10 months. 1.474, 
pounds, threefold. ‘4 


Within the past few days offi 
figures have been issued showing 
tober imports, really the first mo 
under the new tariff. Accompany 
figures show the volume compa 
with one year ago; Nov ember and 
cember data not yet available. It 
be remembered that much of 
stimulated imports is due to the lo 


free trade under the 
October 


publis 


1913. The new rates were 
im these columns at the time. 
IMPORTS UNDER NEW TARIFF 
{Month of Qctober, round thous aa 

1813 °I2? 












Cattle. number, 132 3% Mutton, Ibs 
Horses, number. 2 2 Pork, | 
number, 26 3 Bacon, Ibs 
, bus, 473.226 © ©=_ Butter, Ibs 
2.535 —- Flaxseed. dus 
23 «652 @0=—s Beans, bus 
$ 18 Onions, dus. 
B 5,077 — .; Potatoes, bus. 
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Backing Up Our Guarantee 

LIVE POULTRY WANTED—WwWill pay 
15 cents for hens and chickens, 17 cents 
per pound for pullets. Money and crates 
returned at once. F. A. H. NORCROSS, 
Melrose, Mass. 

The above advertisement in our 
Farmers’ Exchange some time ago re- 
sulted in shipments by quite a num- 
ber of our subscribers to this man 
Norcross.. Upon receipt of the poul- 
ery he sold it, but in some cases, at 
least, failed to make any remittance. 
The subscribers who were thus victim- 
ized complained to us. Each claim 
that was proved to be a just one was 
paid in full by Orange Judd com- 
pany. Thus the publishers lived up 
to their ironclad guarantee as to the 
reliability of every advertiser in this 
paper. 

This guarantee appears in the fine 
print at top of first column on edito- 
rial page of every issue. We take just 
as much care to insure the-reliability 
of small advertisers as of large ones, 
including advs in Our Farmers’ Ex- 
change, Help Bureau and Real Estate 
Market departments. It is so seldom 
any advertiser fails to do right that 
such rare exception proves this rule: 
You may do business by mail with 
anyone advertising in this paper as 
satisfactorily as you could in dealing 
with him face to face. 


A “ New ” Influence on Markets 


You recently spoke about industrial, 
economic, political and psychical hap- 
penings and developments that may in- 
fluence the demand of prices for farm 
products. I think we all know that the 
demand is better and prices good when 
general business is active, economic con- 
ditions good in this and other countries, 
and when political matters like the tar- 
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mon to all of us. And what is more, 
this thing is “catching.” Let a wave of 
pessimism or fear sweep over the 
country, and hard times ensue until 
driven off by optimism and the return 
of confideng. Let the public gener- 
ally in towns and cities feel “flush” 
amd optimistic, and they may eat 
twice as many apples in a week ora 
month as they would consume under 
pessimistic conditions. Indeed, any- 
thing that unduly influences’ the 
minds of producers and consumers 
may influence prices. These psychi- 
cal conditions may affect quotations 
even more than the actual quantity 
and quality of .the supply. Whim, 
fashion, conceit, and endless variety 
of causes, may so affect the mind as 
to influence demand, prices and quo- 
tations—witness the erratic course of 
styles in ladies’ wear. 3ecause the 
human intellect cannot foretell what 
it will do tomorrow, next week or 
next month, as well as because man 
is unable to foretell what nature may 
do,,are among the factors that pre- 
vent anyone from always judging 
correctly as to the future course of 
prices. 


Financing a Farm Purchase 


I recently bought a snug farm in good 
condition of 66 acres with 20 head of 
stock for $3000, subject to a first mort- 
gage of $1350, and we owe $1000 to the 
selier, which soon must be met. Where 
can I get a second mortgage for that 
amount, or where can I place a first 
mortgage for, say, $2000? Wife and I 
are experienced farmers, and after work- 
ing for others a number of years, are 
now trying to get this place of our own. 
[G. R. V., New England, 


No state or federal 
available for such a loan. 





fund is now 
Almost the 

















An Object Lesson for Road Builders 


No, this is not an animated-hay stack walking off with tandem lead- 
ers, but simply a cart load of hay going to market in the old world. This 


snapshot was caught last summer by 
Baveno, northern Italy. It was an 
nating land of.pleasant. surprises, 


the editor’s camera-on a. street in 
unusual sight, ever in that fasci- 


Evidently the great heavy cart, with 


wheels 6, feet in: djameter, was loaded and groomed on a roadside at the 


edge of. a meadow, ‘the hay totaling five to eight tons; 


horses tandem attached to the cart, 
country and village roads. .The old 
object. lessons for our. own people in 
thoroughfares, 


iff and currency are disposed of. But 
what-do--you mean. by psychical influ- 
ences?—IH. C, Peters. 

If you feel blue, or depressed, or 
anxious, or uncertain—if fear is af- 
fecting your mind and judgment, you 
are not- going -to buy as freely as 
when you are feeling fine, hopeful, 
optimistic, positive, confident. In the 
latter case your psychic condition is 
Positive, in the ‘ormer case it is neg- 
ative. When you look at things from 
@ negative. standpoint you hate to 
spend money, you are more economi- 
cal than usual, you do not feel like 
branching out in your operations or 
doing anything more than you have. 
to. You will make your old suit of 
elothes do for a while longer, you 
won't buy that pound of candy you 
were going to take home to wife and 
daughter, you will make the old har- 
ness do a little longer, etc, etc. On 
the other hand, when in a more op- 
timistic frame of mind you. will buy 
some new clothes, you will get a new 
harness, you. will take home the 
tandy and like enough some bananas 
or oranges. 

Opposite states of your own mind 
Nilustrate psychical conditions com- 


thence . three 
and away it goes over the splendid 
world furnishes at every hand 
building and maintaining country 


only way to negotiate it is through 
some bank, or person of means, in- 
surance company or loaning agency. 
It is to meet just such wants that this 
magazine originated the demand for 
a righteous system of farm finance. 
The present congress and the next 
session of your legislature may au- 
thorize . special -institutions for this 
purpose. Meanwhile, if we can be of 
service in advising would-be farm 
purchasers how to finance their deals, 
we will gladly do so for any sub- 
scriber. 

In this case, the buyer made the 
mistake of not requiring the seller to 
accept a second mortgage to secure 
the $1000. That debt should have been 
in the form of a note at as low a rate 
of interest as could be arranged, with 
an agreement on the part of the 
debtor that he should pay not less 
than, say, $100 annually, but with the 
privilege of paying as much more. 
This would have been a goed thing 
for the seller, as well as for the buy- 
er—a mutual benefit. Usually the 


‘Seller can well afford to take back a 


mortgage for a large part of the pur- 
chase price, and on terms eonvenient 
to the buyer. This gives the seller a 


tax-free investment, netting a fair 
rate of interest, while it’ gives the 
buyer a practical certainty of being 
able to meet at least the minimum 
payments agreed upon. 

Young people who have not had 
much experience in business some- 
times assume an obligation that is 
larger than they should undertake, 
or that requires payments earlier than 
they can be met conveniently. A lit- 
tle foresight, or some advice from 
one experienced in such matters, will 
often prove extremely helpful in pro- 
tecting against imprudent commit- 
ments. When a family of limited 
means undertakes farming on their 
own account, it is important to have 
as much leeway as possible. Then 
one can meet his dues even if he has 
misfortunes, while if all goes well and 
he is thrifty, he can pay up ahead of 
time. It is important to the prosper- 
ity of town and country, or state and 
nation, to make it easy for would-be 
farmers to owl the farm they cul- 
tivate. 


> 


Farmers Demand an Answer 


Here is a question farmers every- 
where are asking, and they demand a 
direct answer: If the government can 
establish postal banks, why cannot the 
same government lend those postal de- 
posits direct to the farmer at a low 
rate of interest? At present depositors 
in postal savings banks receive 2% in- 
terest. Their money is then redepos- 
ited by the postoffice in the local com- 
mercial banks, which pay 2%% for it. 
These banks then lend it out to mer- 
chants, manufacturers and others at a 
comparatively high rate. Farmers get 
mighty little of it on their short-time 
well-secured notes, while none of it is 
available for mortgage 


loans. Why 
cannot the postal bank make those loans 
direct? 





covers briefly questions 
subscribers, These are 
the very points covered in the “Me- 
morial to Congress” originated by the 
Orange Judd farm weeklies and set 
forth in this paper January 27, 1912. 
Instead of 30%, as at present, we be- 
lieve that only 10% of postal deposits 
should be invested in government 
bonds and 5% in reserves, thus per- 
mitting 85% of postal savings to re- 
main in locality of origin. The law 
should provide that not to exceed 30% 
of said balance of postal deposits may 
be invested in good commercial pa- 
per for use in the business and in- 
dustries of said locality. The paying 
of these notes, together with the re- 
serve, will enable the postal banks to 
meet all withdrawals. 

The other 70% of said balance 
should be loaned upon improved pro- 
ductive real estate, secured by), first 
mortgage at not to exceed 60% of the 
fair market value appraised by three 
disinterested experts, and at reason- 
able rates of interest. In making such 
loans on real estate, substantially one- 
half thereof should be upon produc- 
tive improved FARMS occupied and 
worked by owner, for agricultural 
purposes; in loaning the balance, give 
preference to first mortgage upon 
HOMES occupied -by owners; such 
farms and homes-to be within the lo- 
eality of origin of such deposits, or 
within a reasonable radius therefrom. 

The method of farm finance which 
we hope congress will enact this win- 
ter provides for a system .of. mort- 
gage banks that would: have charge 
of all the details-of this class of. busi- 
ness—inspection of applications, 
granting of loans, collection of pay- 
ments of interest and _ installments 
upon principal (amortization), and 
issuance of bonds. for sale to invest- 
ors upon the security of such mort- 
gages. These bonds should be free of 
all taxation, local, state, federal, and 
should be not only a legal investment, 
but the preferred security for postal 
savings funds. 

If all the details of this plan are 
worked out carefully along co-opera- 
tive lines, the method will be abso- 


The above 
asked by many 


lutely safe for depositors and invest- 


will be attractive to borrowers, 
yet will compel them to be prompt 
and regular in their payments and 
will enable borrowers to share in any 
profits accruing from their thrift. It 
will afford a new security—bonds is- 
sued against mortgages on owned 
farms and homes, which should be- 
come the universally popular invest- 
ment among all people. 


Know the Economical and climatic 
condition of your locality and choose 
the farming system that accords with 
the conditions. With the system of 
the economical and climatic condi- 
tions out of step failure comes 
quickly. 


ors, 





For Calendar, 1914, see Page 615. 
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Immigration figures show that the popsiatien ¢ 
of Canada increased during 1913, by the addition 
of 400,000 new settlers from the United States 
and Europe. Most of these have gone on farms 
in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

Lord William Percy, an English Noblemar 
Gays; 

“The posnibiticies and opportunities offered by 
the Canadian West are so infinite! 
than those “which exist in England, 
geems absurd to think that people should be 
impeded from coming to the country where 
they can most easily and certainly improve 
their position.” 

New districts are being ry a 
which will make accessible 
number of homesteads in districts 
especially adapted to mixed farm- 
ing and grain raising 

For illustrated fiterature and 
reduced railway rates, apply to 
Superintendent of Immigration, 

Ottawa, Canada, or to the 
Canadian Government Agent, 
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Our 1914 Mode! Machine saws faster, runs easier and wil 
| yee longer than ever. Adjusted in a minute to suite 
12-year-old boy or strongest man. Ask for cataiog 

M3 and low price, First order gets agency. 


Sawing Mach. Co., 161 W. Harrison St., Chicago, I, 











Latest Fashion Book 


2 CENTS POSTPAID 





Very Latest Fashion Book Only 2 Cents 


READ THIS VERY SPECIAL OFFER 


OR the benefit of readers of Orange Judd 
Weeklies who use patterns,-we publish four 
times a year the well-known fashion book, 

“EVERY WOMAN HER OWN DRESS- 

MAKER.” 

ate Spring Fashion Number ie ready Febra- 
ary 1. 

The Summer Fashion Number is ready May 1. 

The Fall Fashion Number is ready August 1+ 

The Winter Fashion Number is ready No- 
vember 1. 

The price is 5 cente a copy or 20 cents a year. 
“EVERY WOMAN HER OWN DRESS.- 
MAKER” tells how to make Coats, Waists, 
Skirts, Costumes, Aprons, Dressing Sacques, 
Underwear, Baby Clothes, Clothes for Boys and 
Girls, etc., etc. Every woman who uses patterns 
or does sewing at home should buy “EVERY 
WOMAN HER OWN DRESSMAKER” four 
times a year. Besides telling how to make 
clothes it illustrates and describes hundreds of 
the newest styles for Ladies, Misses and 
Children. 


? 





OUR SPECIAL OFFER :—If you order any 
pattern shown in this or any other issue of 
Orange Judd Weeklies, we will send you the 
very latest issue of “EVERY WOMAN HER 
OWN DRESSMAKER” for 2c. Just send 
your address and 2c to 


Orange Judd Pattern Department 
Springfield, Massachusetts 














See Our Guarantee 
on Editorial Page 
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The currency and banking bill may 
goon become law. It is not perfect, 
but it is good. It is the first 
A Great real reform applied to com- 
Reform mercial banking since the 
civil war gave birth to the 
national bank act. The new law aims 
to decentralize the money power, af- 
ford equality of financial opportunity, 
. Yemove glaring defects in our money 
system and insure against panics. The 
transition from the. old to the new 
system will be made as easy as pos- 
‘sible, if all hands co-operate to make 
it so. And the advantages of the 
“new method; its greater elasticity in 
credits and improvement in other 
‘functions of banking, may be reflect- 
ed in profoundly improved financial 
conditions at an earlier date than now 
Seems possible. The new law seeks 
to favor honest finance in all honest 
industry—in agriculture and manu- 
‘facturing, as much as in wholesale 
‘and retail trade, equally for depositor 
‘and borrower. It becomes law by the 
‘yotes of all parties and will be ac- 
‘corded a fair trial by the public. With 
‘due allowance for imperfections and 
delays, the new methed should be 
‘wmanch better than the old. Both 
Wriends and enemies may join in its 
praise before the new year is out. 
Now supplement it with a righteous 
system of farm finance, and 1914 
whould usher in a period of sound 
’ |prosperity for the many without in- 
' ‘justice to the few. 





‘With the scarcity of farm help and 
_ ‘the necessity-fer giving more com- 


é plete and thorough 
' Farm Power cultivation to the soil, 
_“Mmportant the farm_ tractor 


i tae ae sHould find a constant- 
. Ay widening field of usefuiness. Where 
“these tractors have been used under 
_ favorahle conditions, the results have 
been gratifying. In the older parts 
if the country the fields have been 
ywed for a great miany years at 
the same depth, so that below 
ywshare the ground has become 
compacted. This com- 








by deep plowing, in order that a larg- 
er feeding surface be made available 
for the plant roots. While deep plow- 
ing can be done with horses, it is des- 
perately heavy work and the farmer 
shirks it just as long as he can, of- 
ten taking in return greatly decreased 
yields. Then the scarcity of farm 
help makes the farm fractor advis- 
able, and with it one man can often 
do the work of three or-four. There 
is still a lot to learn about the manu- 
facture of tractors for agricultural 
purposes, but the progress made has 
been exceedingly gratifying. It is to 
be hoped that inventors and buiiders 
will continue to rack their brains for 
means of improving the farm tractors 
of various sizes and adapted for vari- 
ous purposes. Some interesting tract- 
or experiences will appear in this 
journal next week. 


Deepening the Hudson Channel 

Efforts are being made to have the 
federal government deepen the Hud- 
son river from the city of Hudson up 
to Waterford, so that sea-going craft 
may reach the barge canal terminus. 
At the recent rivers and harbors con- 
gress Governor Glynn presented ar- 
guments that should be convincing 
and unassailable as to the advisability 
of doing this work with federal funds. 
Perhaps his chief point was that in 
full harmony with the. tenor of the 
convention; namely, that waterway 
improvement should be conducted 
along national, not local lines, 

It Is matter of history that Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist opposed the. build- 
ing of the barge canal. Our conten- 
tion as long ago as April, 1908, was in 
part as follows: “A deep waterway 
from the Atiantic to the Great Lakes 
is a national affair that should be 
owned, constructed and maintained 
by the federal government. We do 
not approve of the state devoting its 
credit to such an enterrprise, or tax- 
ing the people of the whole state 
for it,” 

Now that the big ditch is being 
dug it is amusing to hear our own 
arguments for federal construction 
of the canal brought forward to fa- 
vor deepening the Hudson. They ap- 
ply just as strongly today to this 
project as they did a decade ago. By 
all means let the government deepen 
the Hudson channel. The Hudson, 
with its barge canal extension, takes 
its commercial rise in Lakes Superior, 
Michigan, Huron and Erie. Surely it 
is not unreasonable for the federal 
government to aid in deepening the 
paltry few miles of shallow channel 
so all the states bordering those great 
injand seas may benefit to the fullest 
extent. Surely New York, having seen 
the error of its ways, should not be 
expected to make further errors by 
lavishing its money on such a project 
as deepening the Hudson to benefit 
the commerce of other regions more 
than it does its own. 


> 


- Not Their Business 


Public protest against competitive 
tendencies on the _part of public in- 
stitutions against farming enterprises 
continues. If editors were to print all 
the letters of criticisms that are 
made, their columns would be filled 
to overflowing. Below is assample of 
one farmer protesting against a cer- 
tain agricultural college selling Leg- 
horn cockerels below cost in competi- 
tion with farmers and breeders of the 
state: 


[Iam just an average farmer trying to 
do right and hoping to be treated right. 
One of the ways I have of making a liv- 
ing is to sell a few fowls each year and 
setting eggs. Now comes along an an- 
nouncement that the extension depart- 
ment of the state university is going to 
Sell cockerels at 50 cents each. I am 
sure the breed of my fowls is just as 
good as that of the university fow'is. 
But I cannot raise and sell mine at that 
price or even at twice that amount. And 
the university could not, either, but for 
the taxes that are collected from other 
people who pay and support the uni- 
versity and the professors. Now, is this 
right? My neighbors are just as disgust- 
ed asIlam. We all contribute our share 
in taxes, but the university has no busi- 
ness to undersell or to enter into a busi- 
ness of this kind in the state. If they 
sell roosters, why not eggs or calves, or 
corn or wheat? What will prevent these 
state salaried professors from selling 
everything? I tell you, they make us 
tired. These kind of demagogs are not 
to be trusted. ‘What sert of teachers 
are they if this is a sample -of their 
brains and their actions? Don’t smile 
now, Mr Editor, I am disgusted and I 
am mad, too; se is everybody else 
around.—{fcC. G. G., Licking County, O. 


This man is right. This is mere 
clap-trap, and won't help anybody ex- 
cept.a few city people who want to 
dabble in poultry and garden work, 
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If surplus stock is to be 
at its real worth and be sold like 
other. people who have not public 
taxes or endowments with which to 
pay-the bills. Every ¢ollege which 
competes with reputable breeders or 
seed growers or other farm producers 
does farmers an injustice. They do 
more—they depress the price of ev- 
ery fowl or animal of good breed .in 
every part of the state. The agricul- 
tural college is to teach boys and 
giris—not to raise chickens to sell be- 
low cost. 


Better automobile laws are needed 
than those which exist in,sOme states. 
“. Among thé dead letter 
Better Auto laws is that of New 
Laws Needed York. Amended last 
winter, but vetoed by 
Governor Suizer, it appears unenforce- 
able. At any rate the courts appear to 
be preventing its enfotcement. The 
penalties it specifies do not fit the of- 
fenses at which they are directed, nei- 
ther does the law create an effective 
system whereby the one really effective 
penalty can be enforced; namely, the 
cancellation of licenges held by offend- 
ers. Behold this absurdity; the secre- 
tary of state without power to cancel 
licenses! Doubtless the law amended 
last winter and vetoed by Governor 
Sulzer is not ideal, but it surely would 
be better than the present misnomer. 
Authorize the secretary of. state to re- 
voke licenses and there would be a 
strong clutch on the speed maniacs, 
At present an arrest is a joke. Some 
offenders choose to go to jail as part 
of the joy ride; but cancel their Ti- 
censes and there would be a little too 
much lemon to make their sugar pal- 
atable, , 











Millions upon millions of acres of 
the richest land in the United States 
are only partially pro- 
Get Rid of ductive simply because 
the Stumps the stumps have not 
been taken out. Now it 
costs from $10 to $45 an acre to get 
rid of these stumps. Very frequently 
one year’s crop will more than pay 
for the work. At the most, the crop 
for two years will do this. Thereafter 
increased yields and the increased 
pleasure in handling the land is.prac- 
tically velvet. -Instead of seeking for 
more land at large figures or remote 
from market, why do not the farmers 
who own stump land clear it up? This 
would make a nice study of human 
hature. 





In the famous Danbury hatter’s 
case, the United States court of ap- 
peals for the district of 

A Notable New York has decided 


Decision that the labor union un- 
lawfully conspired to 
restrain the trade of the manufac- 


turer. The union is therefore held 
liable in damages af $272,000. Prob- 
ably the case will be carried up to the 
United States supreme court. If the 
verdict is there affirmed, it will settle 
for all time that labor unions are just 
as amenable under federal and state 
anti-trust laws as are unions of capi- 
tal or of producers. Neither farmers, 
laborers nor capitalists have, or 
should have, special privilege before 
the law. [If any of these interests 
conspire to illegally restrain trade or 
to unlawfully prevent competition, or 
if they, actually commit such acts, 
then are they subject to fine or im- 
prisonment, or both. So far, so good. 
But what the public wants to know is, 
how far may people co-operate with- 
out violating state or federal anti- 
trust laws. Farmers are especially 
concerned in the right answer to this 
question. No law should stand in the 
way of righteous co-operation, through 
which people may unite to relieve 
their ilis or better their condition, 
without committing injustice to others. 





The most inspiring characteristic of 
farmers’ meetings this winter is the 
large proportion of 
The Strength young men, youths and 
of Youth women. Not so many 
, years ago such affairs 
were attended almost solely’ by men 
well along in years. . Young folks for 
action, older ones for counsel! This 
ancient rule is working out anew in 
agriculture. 


The new drama of modern farming, 
illustrated and described in this pa- 
per . December 6, has aroused the 
keenest interest. The play has not 
been published. . 


Only by Centuries of time has the 
soil reached its presént condition of 
fertility. 


For Calendar, 1914, see Page 615, 
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minous crops are required.—{C. W. ‘> 







Feeding Dairy Cow - 
Will the Walks and Talks man teh 
what is the best feed for a -balan 


ced. 
re ration for cows to produce butter 
at? Iam now using a commercial feed 
three parts, gluten one part,.along with 
corn stover and oats straw. I have to 
make some use of the straw, as I am 
short of hay. What is the best thing 
to put in in the spring for green feed 
for summer’use when pasture is short, 
something that will ow quickly?—[E. 
H. #, St Lawrence County, N Y. 

Cows may be bred ever so well, and 
if they are not supplied with nutri- 
tious feed they cannot yield their 
maximum in milk. Cows are only 
machines, good for 10 or. a dozen 
years for converting grain and rough- 
age feed into a finished product like 
milk or butter fat. Feed must not 
only be supplied as building material, 
but it must be of such a nature as to 
keep the machine in good running 
order. 

Silage, I believe, is the basis of 
dairy success. You may not have a 
silo now, but if you are a dairyman 
and intend to remain a dairyman., 
then the thing is té look forward to a 
silo. Get one as quickly as possible. 
even if you have to borrow money to 
build it. A wooden silo is not ex- 
pensive. Various makes are adver- 
tised. Then there is that new kind of 
silo made out of hollow tile, which, if 
properly constructed, should last as 
long as time itself. These hollow tile 
silos may cost a little more, but they 
are ideal, and make a perfect product 
with no expense whatever for any re- 
pair. Once built you always have 
them. 

Comparing Dairy Feeds 

In the inquiry there is no silage. 
Corn stover and oats straw are the 
only roughage feeds and they are far 
from being ideal. There is not much 
milk-making material in either. With 
such feeds for roughage a great deal 
of grain will be required. Even then 
the cows cannot be expected to reaci 
their maximum capacity. In balanc- 
ing corn stover and oats straw, grain 
very rich in protein is preferred. My 
first choice for this balancing wor’ 
is cottonseed meal. Cottonseed me! 
is rich in protein. Gluten compare.: 
very favorably with it. The compo- 
sition of all feeds should be studied. 
Multiply the percentage of protein hv 
20 to learn how many pounds of di- 
gestible protein in a ton. Then divide 
the pounds of protein into the cost 
per ton, to get the cost per pound of 
digestible protein. This will shovw 
which food supplies protein at tho 
lowest cost. 

You can feed from three to five 
pounds of cottonseed meal a day to 
each cow... If the cows are big milk- 
ers; give also some gluten or other 
foods. The commercial advertise’ 
foods are for the most part goo 
feeds, and usually carry more pro- 
tein than corn meal, middlings or 
bran. With corn stover and oats stra‘: 
as roughage, to get the best out o! 
the cow it will be necessary to fee: 
one pound of grain for every three 
to five pounds of milk. ; 

Preparing for Summer. Feed 

In reference to green feed for sum- 
mer, nothing is better than. early 
planted corn. I hunt out a spot con 
taining an acre or two that can b: 
plowed early, and put in corn, after 
manuring rather heavily. The row 
should be planted 3 feet apart ani 
one grain every 3 to 5 inches in thi 
row. Cultivate as for other corn 
By July you have green corn ready. 

To provide a soiling crop for Jun¢ 
nothing is better tham Canadian fie!’ 
peas-and oats. These should be plant 
ed early in March; if the season i 
backward then certainly early i 
April. Use two bushels of oats an‘ 
one bushel of peas to the acre. Dis 
in the peas 3 or 4 inches deep. Aft: 
sowing the peas seed the oats. | 
ease you do not use all, what is le’! 
over can be made into hay. 

Why will we neglect the 
and alfalfa for dairy cows? Each is: ° 
ideal dairy feed. Alfalfa and clov«'! 
with corn silage, comprise an id 
dairy ration, and if provided t' 
amount of grain necessary for fee 
ing summer or winter, will be sma' 
Planning for dairy rations is the wo"' 
of months or years. You have 
to make ready for the best crops, )'' 
to make milk at the least cost les''- 
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Price Cutting-Does 


and Dealers Complain of Low Values—Consumers Want 





( Still Lower Prices—Current Wholesale Quotations 


Will prices of fertilizers be as low 
im 1914 as they were during the year 
just clesed? Will commercial fertili- 
zers, agricultural chemicals and other 
manurial substances cost more or less? 
These questions are now uppermost 
in the minds of farmers whe are the 
consumers of fertilizers. 

There appear to be three elements 
or chief factors in the business of 
supplying plant food to farmers: 


What Big Manufacturers Say 


First is the limited number of big 
manufacturers of commercial . fertili- 
zers, who assert that the business is 
more open to fair competition than 
any other industry. They show that 
all the elements that enter imto the 
composition of fertilizers are admit- 
ted from foreign countries duty free, 
and are sold alike to manufacturers 
and comsumers, the price depending 
upon quantity an@ quality. They say 
that every large marvfacturer deals 
more directly with the fertilizer con- 
sumer than is true in most other busi- 
nesses. 

“In any event, there is only one 
middieman between the manufacturer 
and the consumer, and this agent is 
inadequately compensated, because of 
the close margin on which fertilizer 
is sold.” While try: te get all the 
business. they cam, the big manufac- 
turers claim that their trade metheds 
are entirely fair, that they sell the 
goods em a competitive basis, that 
they afford farmers long credit te an 
aggregate of many millions of dollars, 
and that their margin of net profit 
has been disappointingly small. The 
decline tm the valve of fertilizer 
shares is cited as conclusive proof of 
their statements. 

Attitede ef Smalier Manufacturers 

The secend “factor is composed of 
the smaller manufacturers and mixers 
of fertilizers. Seme of these concerns 
convert imto fertilizers the by-prod- 
ucts from their other industry, but 
have to buy either nitrogen, potas- 
sium or phospherus to supplement 
what they preduce themsetves. 

Some of them complain of unfair 
competition im the trade. They ap- 
parently fear that they canmot buy the 
raw material as cheaply as the targ- 
er-manufacturers, or that the latter 
will quote lower prices te consumers. 
On the other hand, not a few of these 
manufacturers, whoare entirely outside 
of and independent ef the big con- 
cerns, have always bad a large vol- 
ume of trade and leek forward to 
even better business for 1914. One 
of the targest of the smaller manu- 
facturers. deing businessin the South 
as well as in the north, which has 
no affiliations with any other fertilizer 
concern, writes us the following clear 
and apparently unbiased statement : 

The price cutting in fertilizers iast 
geason was due to overproduction inci- 
dent to the curtailment of consumption 
following the low price of cotton in 1912. 
Unfortunately for those in the trade, 
there was a large number of new fac- 
tories put in operation in the fall of 
1911, and this coming on top of the cur- 
tailment of consumption naturally 
made a bad condition, and, as fs always 
the case, prices have to suffer when 
there is an overproduction of any com- 
modity. 

The consumption of fertilizers in 1913 
very nearly got back to normal, and 
@ considerable number of fertilizer 
plants closed down during the past sum- 
mer. The producers realized that it was 
useless to produce more goods than 
could be consumed, and as a result of 
this curtailment, if we have a normal 
consumption in 1914, which -we have 
reason to believe will be the case, the 
consumption should again practically 
catch up with the stocks on hand and 
those that will be made during the first 
four months of 1914. - 

We do not think there have been any 
unfair methods adopted by our larger 
competitors to force down prices in or- 
der to crush the smaller manufacturers. 
We believe the large companies have 
really suffered more under existing con- 
ditions than the smaller oneg 

Suppliers of Raw Material 


The third factor consists of import- 
érs of or dealers in materials from 
other countries containing some one 
or all of the three principal elements 
of plant food. Besides these import- 
ers, there is an increasing number of 
miners ard grinders of raw phos- 
phate, producers of by-products 
which contain one or more plant food 
elements, and brokers in the agricul- 
tural chemical trade. Some of these 
people sell only to fertilizer manufac-, 
turers, but others will sell to any or’ 


all comers, and in small or large lots, 
with or without « redit. 


Is There a Fertilizer Trust? 


These conditions are cited as proef, 


that there is no such thing as a fer- 
tilizer trust in restraint of trade, from 
the standpeint of either federal or 
state anti-trust taws. It is understood 
that the situation is being quietly irn- 
vestigated by the federal department 
of justice, although no definite infer- 
mation on the subject is available. 
Apparently all three of the factors in 
the trade would welcome inquiry ufi- 
der either federal or state authority, 
as each and ali claim te be doing 
business on fair and square principles 
subject to the legal and economic 
rules of legitimate competition. 


The Price of Credit 


In buying fertilizers, as in the pur- 
chase of other commodities, the one 
who can pay spot cash for large quan- 
tities is going to get the lowest price. 
To whatever extent credit enters in- 
to the transaction, it is a welli-nigh 
invariable rule that to just the same 
relative extent will the total cost to 
the purchaser be correspondingly in- 
creased. Manufacturer, dealer or con- 
sumer who buys on time has to pay 
for it. Ordinarily, credit in that form 
costs ever so much more than a simi- 
lar amount of credit would cost at the 
bank, if the creditor were in_a posi- 
tion to command bank credit at the 
rates usually accorded good custom- 


It wil be vastly better for the en- 
tire fertilizer trade, as well as for all 
agricultural trade, when through 
thrift, farm finance and associated ef- 
fort, farmers are able to pay spot cash 
for their fertilizers cnd other sup- 
plies; then the dealer or agent can 
pay spot cash, and the manufacturer 
ean do likewise. This would expe- 
dite the business of all three parties, 
reduce their expenses, and increase 
their trade. The margin of profit 
would be smaller on each transaction, 
but with larger sales the aggregate 
profit might average more than at 
present, because loss would be elimi- 
nated: 

Prices for 1914 

Manufacturers are loath to quote 
any general scale of prices, though 
ready and eager to quote on specific 
brands or mixtures of any desired 
composition for delivery freight paid 
at specific points and dates. Certain 
brands of complete fertilizers are in- 
creasingly popular emch year. 

The largest users of fertilizers, who 
are the most intelligent cultivators 
and who are the farmers that’ make 
the largest profits, keenly demand the 
best quality of goods. They know 
from experience that each dollar paid 
for such fertilizers will produce more 
in quantity, quality and value of crap 
than the investment of an equal sum 
in lower grade or cheaper priced fer- 
tilizers. 

But there is stiH an immense num- 
ber of farmers who pay more atten- 
tion to price than to quality. This is 








A New Year’s 
Reminder 


Don’t overlook the renewal of your sub- 
scription. The address tag which ap- 














pears on each copy which you receive 
shows to what time your subscription is 
paid. If, for example, it reads “Jan 14,” 
it means that your subscription expires 
the first of this month. 

Have you received a letter saying that 

your subscription has already expired 
or is expiring? If so, read it again—read 
it carefully and act today. 

There are some splendid offers for 

prompt renewal. Some of these are 











described eisewhere in this issue. 
Give this matter your attention—it is 
important, as our fists are revised an- 
aually and a prompt renewal at this time 
will save you the trouble of thinking of it 
for a whole year. 








supplements to stable manure and 
In view of all that 


home mixing of complete fertilizers, 
that feature of the trade is still so rel- 
atively small as to be disappointing fo 
its advecates, Much greater, relative- 
ly, is the increased demand upon 
manufacturers to supply mixtures of 
materials of specified quality guarag- 
teed to contain minimum percentages 
ef nitregen, potassium and phos- 
pherus im the various forms required, 


Prices of Chemicals and lertilizers 


At New York this week these are 
compared with a year ago. The fig- 
ures are the published quotations for 
the goods named in carload lots, spot 
cash or its equivalent. ‘These prices 
may be somewhat higher or lower, ac- 
cording to the quantity furnished, 
terms of delivery and payment, qual- 


ity, ete. 
Tan 1 tan t 
1914 1913 
AMMONIATES 
Nitrates of soda, %5° pure, per iv? ibs $2.20 $2 
Ditte for furture delivery.......... 2.20 3. 
peers of ammonia, per 160 Ibs 3.14 3.23 
Dried blood, N Y low grade, per 100 Tbs “3.25 2 
Dried b) western high grade. fine 
ground, f o b Chicago, per 190 Ibs, 5.30 2.55 
~: scrap, wet, acidulated, contaiming 
% @ ammenia, price wed unit of am- 
-F-§ fo b works. 3.00 inal 


Tankage, concentrated. f o b Chicago, 
per unit of ammonia 2.85 2.30 

Tankage, high grade, f 6 b Chicago. per 
100 Ibs 


PHOSPHATES 


Acid phosphates, containing not lems 
than 16% of ee acid, per wuit 
thereof ......... 

Steamed bone, per ton...............- 22.00 22.00 

Ground bene, raw, per a 30.00 23.00 

South Curolina phosphate rock, grow a. 

f o b Ashley river, per 2000 Ibs 


Ditto, 
Fiortda high grade phosphate roc k. fo b 
Fernandina, per ton.. 6.75 6.75 
Blorida land pebble and ‘phosphate 
reck f o b Tampa . 4.0 4.00 
Tennessee phosphate rock, ground, 7) to 
80% ‘quality, fob Mt Plessant, per ton 5.50 71) 


POTASH 
Double manure sali in bulk, contain- 
ing 48 to 53% of ay od potash, f o b 
Charleston, per 2000 Ibs............. 7." 7.00 
Ditto in baga, New York, per ton, 24.95 4.95 
High grade manure salt, containing 90 
te 98% sulphate of potash (for ship- 
ment), per ton of 2000 lbs.. ... 46.80 16.58 
Lower grade manure salt in bulk, con- 
taining 20% actual potash, per ton.. 13.59 13.50 
Kainit, per ton.......... acessesesn , ne 4.25 
Muriate of potash, 80 purity, per ton, 38.55 S35 


Successful Year for Exchange 


The Burlington county farmers’ « 





change recently held its fourth an- 

nual meeting at Mt Holly, NJ. About| 
400 of the SG7 members were pres- 
ent, representing 2500 of th« 3800 
shares issued. Frank 8S. Herr, secre- 
tary and treasurer since iast April 

reported ihat the exchange bas a 


working capital of $10,000, with which 
it did a gross business ef almost 
$276,350 the past season and in addi- 
tion aap ee to commission merchants 
£00 lued at $5,880. F. E. Em- 
bree, manager since April, reported 
that the exchange handled 468 cars of 
potatoes containing 252,325 bushels. 
These were sold to 82 buyers in & 
cities and towns; netted the exchange 
a profit of $2985 after charging operat- 
ing expenses. 

Operations in fruit were below nor- 
mal, owing to the short crop in Bur- 
lington county. The exchange sold 
31 cars of strawberries upon which it 
made a net profit of $552, It shipped 
over 50,000 packages to commission 
merchants in New York, Brooklyn, 
Newark, Boston, New Haven, Provi- 
dence and Pittsburg. 

The manager stated that members 
along the river front section expe- 
rienced the same difficulty this season 
as in the past; namely, the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad and the Adams express 
companies making late deliveries of 
goods in New York. He explained 
that best prices for goods are usually 
obtained by arriving on the market 


between 3 and 5 o'clock in the 
morning. The same goods if not 
delivered until , tS usually 


sell from 10 to 25 cents a package 
less. This matter has been taken up 
with the railroad company several 
times in years past, but without pro- 
ducing desired results. He has com- 
municated with several auto truck 
companies and negotiations are now 
under way for the establishment of un 
auto truck line between river front 
shipping points to New York, Newark, 
Philadelphia and Trenton. 

In addition to marketing the mem- 
bers’ products, the exchange sells 
large quantities of farm supplies, such 
as seed potatoes, fertilizer, grass seed, 
spraying materials, baskets, crates, 
etc. During the past season this 
branch of the business amounted to 
over $100,000. 


English Farm Wages Are Low—The 
wages now paid to farm laborers in 
England are insufficient to maintain 
@ proper level of physical efficiency, 








For Calendar, 1914, see Page 615. 
























wood saw outfits. yok 4 
eatalog that you t have right on 





LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Cattle or Horse 
orany kind of skin wi 
Wo tan and finieh 







Yourtfur 8 will cost you less than 

to buy them, and be worth more. Gur 
gives a lot of ia 

formation which every stock raiser 
should have, but we never send out this 
valuable book except u 

ee te take 

and when we pay the freight 

both —~-- -F about our eafe dyeing pro 

wh is a tremendous advantage 


sand troph on we neil. taxi 
ermy, ete. if you — send us 
your py on © 
rTeshy Frisian empany, 
571 Lyell Ave.. Rochester, N. Y. 


BUY AN ICE PLOW 


and amve the ice crop. Cut your ice 
quick and z ble- 





We. BH. PRAY, Verbank, ¥. Y. 





THE SPEEDY STITCHER 


Sews Leather Like a Machine 











Farm 
Arithmetic 


by CHARLES WM. BURKETT 


Formeriy Professor of Agriculture in the New 
Hampshire and the North Carolina Colleges of 
Agricuiture and Mechanic Arts, and Director of 
the Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station. 


and KARL D. SWARTZEL 
Professor of Mathematics, Ohio State University 


For the first time in book making a real farm 
arithmetic has been thought out, developed 
Printed. This book applies to the everyday life of 
the farm boy and girl and should be a basic st 
in every school and in every rural community. 
supplies new, accurate, useful and interesting prob- 
lems for practice, drill avd review. It will tend 
to develop in the mind of the pupil an apprecia- 
tion of and an insight into the quantitative side 
of farm life. A boy or girl who has become in- 
terested in solving the problems ot the farm. will 
not easily be drawn away from it. In preparing 
this book, the authors have so arranged that & 
may be used with any text-book of arithmetic 
after the elementary principles of the same have 
been covered. The problems have been developed 
on strictly accurate problems of arithmetic, and 
their immediate application is possible fer every 
problem of the farm. Topics such as Plant Feed- 
ing, Animal Feeding, Human Feeding, Dairy Prod- 


ucts, Soil. Field Crops, Fruits and Vegetables, 
Farm Animes, Hand and Machine Labor, Farm 
Mechanics, Farm Buildings, Roads, Drainage, 
Silos, Meat Products, Forestry, Rules and Meas- 


ures, Concrete Construction, Farm Accounts, ete, 
Present a manual of unusually practical value, 
Immediate examination should be given this book 
by ail teachers and others in authority, that the 
may be added at once to the course of study 
because of the helpfulness, value and training 
to the children with whom it is to be used. While 
this book is designed for use in schools, ft will 
also be found useful to farmers and general read- 
ers. It is beautifully printed from large, clear 
type on a high-grade paper, substantially bound 
in cloth, and contains over 100 pictures secu 
from the widest and most authentic sources. These 
ove extremely helpful to an understanding of the 
ext. 








280 pages, Sx7inches Cloth, net $1.00 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Avenue New York 














School Agriculture 


By Milo N. Wood 
paticalien for teachers and pupils of our 
schools, The author is one of our leading agri 
eugene ond Sap bese 6 Rimement watee in i 















Interest in New York Land 


ALVAR H. PULVER 
- That a movement is on foot among 
the people of the ewest to take up 
farms in New York is evidenced by re- 

* sults of the recent land show held in 

* Chicago. At least 2000 persons left 

«their names and addresses at the 
booth of the New York state college of 

“forestry affiliated with Syracuse uni- 

versity. ‘These people indicated a de- 
sire to visit this state to investigate 
bargains in rural real estate. Russell 
T, Gheen, in charge of the exhibit, said 
upon his return: “The back-to-the- 
farm agitation is evidently having its 
effect in the west, I came in daily 
contact with many persons who ex- 
pressed lively interest in the lists of 
abandoned farms in this state distrib- 
uted by the state department of agri- 
culture. 

. “Numerous inquiries were made by 
residents of Chicago and other cities 
who have apparently become _ con- 
vinced that they can better their living 

' conditions by moving to farms and go- 

ing into agriculture or dairying along 
modern lines. 

\ * “Another element in this migratory 
Movement already under headway is 
made up of western farmers who have 
found that they can sell their lands in 
,that section and buy desirable farms 
n New York state for much less 
“money. 
| “The superior transportation facili- 
.ties of the east and other advantages 
to be found here are among the points 
considered by westerners. They stimu- 
late the tendency to pick up farm bar- 
gains in this state.” 


Vegetable Growers to Meet 


The New York state vegetable grow- 
ers’ association, new nearing’ the 
close of its third year-has been marked 
by a material increase in usefulness 
tc its members, an increased interest 
in its affairs on the part of members, 
and by a gradual increase in its roll 
‘among the best growers of all parts of 
the state. The seed service, the speak- 
er service, by which local organiza- 
tions can hear the most successful 
practical men, the 1911-3 report, and 
the annual meetings have all proved 
helpful. 

The fourth meeting is to be held 
‘February 10-12, in co-operation with 
‘the department of vegetable gardening 
of the New York state college of agri- 
‘eulture. The association is also unit- 
ing with the department of farm crops 
and the national potato association in 
the observance of potatoe day, Feb- 
ruary 10. 

Among the speakers already assured 
ere Prof R. L, Waits of the Pennsyl- 
vania state college and Dr L, L. Van 
Slyke of the Geneva experiment sta- 
‘tion. Others are being enlisted for the 
eomplete program. The subjects in- 
clude fertilizers for vegetable crops, 
‘vegetable insects, canning the surplus, 

getable forcing and forcing crops, 
ers good seed, onions on muck 

$ Jand, rarer yegtables, asparagus, to- 
\ matoes, melons, cucumbers. : 

The association holds its banquet on 

February 11 with H. B. Fullerton as 

~toastmaster. Full details will appear 
in the pragram, for which address Sec 
Paul Work of Ithaca. 


. Plowing Done—Have had an unus- 
wally fine fall for outside work in On- 
tc<rio Co. Much plowing done, some 
even plowed their stubble ground. 
Have needed rain for water for stock. 
ftock is out to pasturage yet, and do- 
i well. A few are planting out or- 
chards, Corn is husked and cribbed, 
‘much of it done by machine. The crop 

@ poor one, very poor for seed. 
- heat is 90c p bu, oats 40c, barley 70c, 
corn S0c, potatoes 45c. 

Corn Immature—As the weather 
fwas good, taken as the whole, farm 

work was pushed along rapidly during 
ithe fallvin Oneida Co. A large acreage 

lowing has been done this fall. 

ng to the dry weather of the sum- 
_mer fall feed was not as plentiful as 
‘usual so that farmers have been 
ot iged to buy immense quantities of 
n for stock, as early heavy frosts 
mjured the corn crop very much, as it 
iad not matured at the time of early 
C Rain has been. plentiful sitce 
> mid¥le of Oct. Fall.pigs were quite 
mtiful, price $2 to $3 ea at 4 weeks 
age. Pork selis at 11% to 12c p Ib 
w.. ‘new milch cows have sold 
$70 ea And upward. Quite a number 
$ have sold at to $100 ea. 
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There has been a good demand for all 
classes of cows, Farmers have sold 
the greater part of their crop of pota- 
toes at present at 90c p bu in quanti- 
ties, Beef sells at 7%.to 8%c plhdw 
for common quality. Fresh eggs are 
48c p doz, butter 38 to 40c p Ib. 
Grange Elections—The Washing- 
ton county pomona grange met at 
Hudson Falls Dec 5 and were royally 
entertained by the Kingsbury grange. 


Between 30° and 400 grangers were 
present. The forenoon session was 
taken up with the transaction of 


discussion of several 
important problems. During the af- 
ternoon the election of officers took 
place, also an excellent program und-r 
the direction of Mrs L. Woodworth. 
The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: Deputy, Harmon 
Beadle of Easton; master, William 
‘Barker of Salem; overseer, Orley Mc- 


business and the 


Auley of Argyle; steward, Mr Tate of 
Argyle; assistant steward, Joseph 
3eadle of Hartford; lady assistant 
steward, Mrs Joseph Beadle; Chap- 
lain, Milo Keyworth of Argzle; treas- 
urer, F. M. Blossom of Granville; 
Ceres, Mrs Joseph Goodman; pomona, 


Mrs William Barker; Flora, Mrs Wil- 


liam Mahaffy. In the. evening the 
fifth degree was conferred. The 
board of supervisors have voted to 


offer $8000 for the Argyle Ft Edward 
toll road. A farmers’ institute was 


held at West Hebron Dec 16. 

Bee Keepers Hold Mceceting—The 
sixth annual meeting of the eastern 
New York bee keepers’ association in 
Albany ‘last week brought bee keep- 
ers from all parts of the state. Pres 
W. D. Wright reviewed the honey sit- 


uation for the past season, and said 
on account of the.severe drouth the 
crop had been poor in the eastern 
part of the state, in the west normal. 
He pointgd to the fact that bee keep- 


ing and the production of honey is a 
rapidly growing industry. The de- 
mand for honey is increasingly large 
every year. The association elected 


the following officers: President, N. 
D: Wright of Altamont; vice-prest- 
dents, Stephen Davenport of Indian 
Fields and C. W. Hayes of Brookview, 
Rensselaer county; secretary, Rev I. 
V. Lobdell of Troy; treasurer, I. J. 
Springham of New York city. 

High Egg Prices—Pasture green un- 
til lately in Orange Co. Many farmers 
are plowing. Weather is mild. Pota- 
toes are $1 p bu, eggs We p doz in the 
stores at Goshen, N Y. Perhaps this 
is the first year on record when eggs 
have brought 50c p doz for four weeks 
in Orange Co. Some farmers are 3cll- 
ing for more, as they are being bought 
for the Tuxedo Park trade at 54 to We 
p doz. CC. H. Gerow of Washington- 
ville has. purchased some fine Holstein 
cows for his thoroughbred dairy at 
Windsor Hill farm, The cows were 
selected from thoroughbred herds in 
western N Y 

Good Fall for Farmers—tThis fall 
has seen one of the mildest in many 
years in Clinton Co. Have had plenty 
of rain, but no snow or frost to hinder 
plowing. Weather has been very fa- 
vorable for stock, young cattle picking 
their living. Milk stations pay $1.90 
and better p 100 lbs for milk. Consid- 
erable hay was sold early for $14 'p ton 
delivered at the cars All kinds of 
stock bring good prices, horses $200 ea 
for good sized ones, sucking colts $50 
and better, cows $40 to $60 for com- 
mon stock, and $100 and bettar fer 
registered animals, Potatoes 60c p bu, 
beans $3, buckwheat 70c, butter 3Sc. 
Apples are scarce at $3.50 p bbl. Plenty 
of fodder and cows are looking well. 
Farmers begin to to go of potatoes as 
they are afraid of foreign stock. Pork 
is $10 p 100 Ibs, beef $7, eggs 42 p doz. 

Gas Flow Pays—The second gas 
well in the south part of Stafford in 
Genesee Co on land owned by James 
E. Brown is now being drilled. A 
pocket of gas has been struck, but 
drilling will be continued, as a paying 
flow of gas is quite promising. Well 
No 1 on the Pinney farm has de« 
veloped a large flow, and main pipes 
have been laid to convey gas to Staf- 
ford village three miles to the north- 
west. Pusiness has been very lively 
in the south part of Stafford for two 
months past, as the gas company 
employs a number of men and teams. 
Many of the inhabitants are putting 
in fixtures to usé gas, it being cheaper 
for domestic use than kerosene, coal 
or wood... The charges are 35c p 1000 
cubie feet. Farm work nearly com- 
pleted, with the exception of some 





winter set in pe 8. oie ground. be- 


ing frozen the manure ~ spreader is 
being used on land that ordinarily 
is too wet at this time of the year. 
It has been the driest summer, fall 
and winter thus far in the-memory 
of the oldest inhabitants. There is 
no water in the swamps. Streams are 
very low and many wells and cisterns 
are dry. Drilling has been in opera- 
tion in this section, but no water 
at the depth of 100 ft. There has 
been no snow for sleighing and to 
cover the wheat fields, which are in 
some cases looking gray for the want 
of rain. About half of the potato 
crop has been sold at 65c p bu, but 
of late the price has dropped to 55c 
in the Batavia market. Cabbage has 
Somewhat advanced in price and 
dealers paying $20 to $22 p ton. Hay 
$12 to #16 p ten, according to qua!- 
ity. Mill feeds are very high. Butter 
a@nd eggs scarce and high in price, 


Pear Trees Blooming—After a light 
fall of snow and one night's freeze, 
cattle are still grazing in compara- 
tively green pastures in Richmond 
Co. Pear trees have been in bloom. 
Fresh eggs were T5c p doz, getting a 
little more plentiful. 


Potatoes Poor—This has been one 
of the finest falls for getting work 
done in Steuben Co. Farmers have 
taken advantage of the opportunity 
and have done a good deal of fall 
plowing. No frost im ground up till 
last week. Paul Strobel has purchased 
the old stone mill at Rogersville. The 
final report of the potato crop is 
away below the average. Some have 
drawn to market, but there are no 
big lots in town. Price now is WO to 
55c p bu. Some hay has been shipped 
at from $11 to $13 p ton. Cows are 
scarce and high, especially new 
milkers and beef is very scarce. 
Lucien Miller sold a steer last week 
for which he received $80. Pork has 
been worth from 10 to llc p Ib, but 
local markets are dull just at pres- 
ent. No one has been getting any 
eges.. The price at our stores is 36c 
p doz. 

Sales of Hops continue 
way in New York state 


only a small 
at 40@48%c 


p Ib. Demand from brewers is light 
and the hop market holds about 
steady. On the Pacific coast from 


18@22%c p lb has recently been paid 
for hops, but the bulk of sales have 
been at 19@ 20c. 

Good Institute Held—Farm work 
for 19135 is closed in Washington Co. 
There have been several light falls of 
snow since Dec 1, and a few days of 
sleighing. A great amount of plowing 
was done in Nov. The past season has 
not been an average one for profits for 
the farmer, many crops were far be- 
low the average. All kinds of stock 
are in good condition, but many farm- 
ers will buy grain for winter feeding. 
A well-attended farmers’ institute was 
held in grange hall, West Hebron, Dec 
16, with addresses given by William 
Hotaling Rinderhook, W. Hart Dex- 
ter and Licia E. Heaton, M D. 


Shipping Out Cattle—Fine winter 
weather with very little snow in Alle- 
gany Co. A very large acreage of plow- 
ing was done. Stock of all kinds is 
high, and becoming scarce. It is esti- 
mated that there have been 500 car- 
loads of cattle shipped out of Alle- 
ghany Co this fall, a good share of 
them going to O aid Pa. Cheese fac- 
tories are all closed for the season. 
Howell Condensed Milk and Cream Co 
of Jersey City have paid $1,95 for the 
last 16 days of Dec. Not much hay 
baled as yet, with little change in-the 
price p ton. Allegany Co though los- 
ing in population is gaining in 
wealth, 

Many Silos—Winter dairying is be- 
coming popular in Chautauqua Co. 
Most every up-to-date farmer in this 
section has a silo... Auctions of live 

stock are being held most every day 
in some parts of this county. Butter 
is 30c p Ib, eggs 34c p doz, dressed 
pork. 10e p Ib. 


Onondaga Co Pomona—At the an- 
nual meeting with Elbridge grange, 
the county pomona held its annual 
election, electing F. E. Dawley of 
Fayetteville master. Mr Dawley re- 
ceived all but six of the entire vote 
east. Over 200 delegates were pres- 
ent. Reports were read and sugges- 
tions made of matters to be pregented 
to the state grange at its meeting at 
Poughkeepsie the first week in Dec. 
At the next meeting the subjects for 
discussion are the educational system, 
tuberculosis and rural hygiene. The 
delegates to the state grange are F. E. 
Dawley, Mrs L. J. Clifton, Lee Munk, 
Mrs E. C. Hazard, Vern Kasson, Mrs 
Charles Robinson and Edward Jerome. 


The Agricultural Society will hold 
its annual meeting in the capitol at 
Albany Jan 20 and 21. Among the 
questions to be considered at this 
meeting will be those of rural credits, 
co-operative movements, development 
of agri resources and extension of 
agri education: A strong program is 
being prepared and several speakers 
of prominence are expected to be 
present and speak on such topics as 
Building and loan assns as an aid to 
rural credit, Co-operative work of the 





+ houmwives ean co- 
operate, ° work of the state in 
supervising and organizing co-opera- 
tive socs, Co-operative -mevements 
abroad, and The work of the county 
farm bureau. 

Fruit Scale Increased—Fine winter 
weather in Orleans Co. . On account 
of increased scale, many fruit growers 
are spraying. Fall plowing being 
done. On-account of mild weathei 
dry storage apples are moving fast 
and good prices are being realized 
A few carlots of potatoes are moving 
at G0c p bu. Baled hay is from $12 
to $15 p ton. Turkey crop was short; 
about one-half the demand of the 
trade, selling alive at 22e p lb. Live 
gor are l5dc, calves 10c, hogs $9 to 

9.50. dressed, eggs 3ic, clover seed 
$10 p bu. 

Inspection Work—Com of Agri Cal- 
vin J. Huson reports that for Oct and 
Nov agents of his dept made 10,545 
inspections of foods, milk, veal, oleo, 
feeding stuffs and sanitary inspections 
In Greater N Y the food inspections 
were 2426, milk 2500, veal 1459, oleo 
2845. Outside N Y city agents of the 
dept made inspection in 716 cities and 
Villages. These figures do not include 
3000 inspections of orchards and nurs- 
eries and hort shipments during the 
Same period, nor the inspections of 
State and county farms nor of the 
agri !ands for intended buyers. 


Eastern Live Stock Markets 

At New York, Monday, Dec 22— 
There were 39 cars of cattle and 1766 
calves on sale. Steers almost nominal, 
with a firmer feeling and _ higher 
prices;. bulls were steady to 15c high- 
er; cows were steady for medium and 
common stock; good and fat cows 10 
@15e higher. Veals held up te steady 
prices; grassers and yearlings weak to 
easier; no western calves in market 
Good steers, averaging 1170 Ibs, Sold at 
$8.30 p 100 Ibs, stockers 4.50@5, bulls 





5@7, tail-ends 4.50, cows 3.25@6, veals 
8@12.50, culls 7@7.0, yearlings 4.754 


5.50@, grassers 4.50@5.75, fed calves 
6@ 7. 

Sheep were less active after Mon- 
day and ruled weak. closing 25 
lower; lambs were very slow, with a 
downward tendency in prices, and 


lambs neglected and 
The decline for the 


heavy and coarse 
almost unsalable. 


week was equal to 25@35ec. The sell- 
ing range was as follows: Sheep 
(ewes) $3.25@5.15, culls 2.50@3.25 
lambs 6.75@8.25, culls 44@6.50, year- 
lings 5@6. Today there were 15% 
cars of stock on sale. Sheep were 
steady to strong and the decline last 


week was nearly all recovered; lambs 


were 25@40c higher; nearly all the 
stock went to the scales. Common to 
choice sheep (ewes) sold at 350@5 
p 100 lbs, culls at 3, ordinary to-¢hoic: 
lambs at 7.50@8.40, culls at. 5.50, 
yearlings at 546. Top price of N Y 
state lambs 8.40, Vt do 8.40, O do 8.55 
Mich do 8.25, Pa do 8, Indiana do 7.50, 
N Y sheep 5, O do 4.85. 


hogs in mar- 
Prices held 
Heavy to 
8@8.10 p 


There were very few 
ket after last Monday. 
up on very light offerings. 
gliht hogs ranged from 
100 lbs, roughs from 7@7.25. Toda 
there were 2 cars on sale. Marke 
was higher with reported sales of N Y 
and Pa hogs at 8.15@8.20 p 100 Ibs 
roughs at T. 

The Horse Market 

Second-hand horses of the cheaper 
grade were more active last week at 
New York, owing to outside demand 
Most of these country dealers seemed 
to be in search of bargains to winte: 
and resell in the spring. Quite a num- 
ber of thin, well worn horses were 
shipped away. Heavy drafters and 
chunks quiet and steady. No change 
in prices. 

At Buffalo, beef cattle were a trifie 
stronger Monday, 3250 head arriving 
Receipts of hogs were 16,000 and sold 
at 10@15c higher p 100 Ibs than clos- 
ing price the previous week, The 
bulk of hogs sold at $8 p 100 Ibs, pigs 
and light weights 8@8.10. Ten thou- 
sand sheep and lambs arrived anid 
good to choice lambs sold at 8@8.25, 
heavy weights 6.75@7.25, culls 7.< 
downward, yearlings 6.85, wethers 
5.25, ewes 4@4.50. 





New York Milk Market 


At New York, the supply continues 
to exceed the demand and a surplus 15 
developing. Some of the dealers are 
manufacturing their excess supplies 
It is expected that following the ho! 
days the excess will be greater than a‘ 
present. 

The receipts of milk and cream i 
40-qt cans for the week ending Dec - 
were as follows: 

Milk Crea: 


sokebigscitcce suas Queene 1,610 
peers 645 
13, O86 a 


’ 


Erie ... 
Susquehanna .... 
West Shore ...ceccceess 


Lackawanna ............53;200 1,450 
N Y C long haul) .......80,102 1,5") 
N Y¥ C lines (short haul) .11,610 85 
Ontario .iwscccccscvccess ‘676 2,451 
Lehigh valley ........+..30,147 1,025 

Homer Ramsdell line .... 2,750 Des 
New Haven ....+.+++.+-. 8,644 wv 
Pennsylvania ......++++ 3,925 reg 
Other sources .......... 1,67% 1 


—— 


Totals vo c.cceeesee ss .800,024 10,001 
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= Making a Soil Fit 


Recently a man bought and moved 
‘onto one of the poorest farms in the 
vicinity. of Barnesville, Belmont 
county, O. To _the_surprise” of his 
neighbors he announced his intention 
of sowing some alfalf They -ridi- 
eculed the idea, and with good inten- 
tions insisted that it would be folly 
to risk time and money in such an 
experiment. However, as the new- 
comer was anxious to grow some 
alfalfa he decided to find out if the 
handicap of a poor, sour soil could 
mot be overcome. He had been told 
that the soil lacked in organic matter 
so he hauled from a nearby livery 
stable 15 loads of manure to the acre. 
He would have preferred other ma- 
nure because of the many timothy and 
weed seeds commonly found in such 
stable manure, but being a practical 
man he took what was at hand. 

Experience and observation showed 
the soil to be acid. Accordingly he 
gave it a heavy application of burned 
lime. A liberal dressing of commer- 
cial fertilizer and inoculation of the 
soil with the proper bacteria helped 
still more to put the soil, which was 
naturally well drained, in good ‘shape 
for the crop desired. A fine stand of 
alfalfa was the result of his prepara- 
tion, and the second-season three good 
crops of hay were cut and it gives 
promise of many more. This incident 
only seems to emphasize the fact that 
alfalfa can be grown anywhere in 
Ohio if the seil be well drained sweet 
and well supplied with organic mat- 
ter phosphorus and the proper bac- 
teria. 

Cost of Keeping Farm Machinery 

“The depreciation in the value of 
farm machinery should always be 
figured in the cost of harvesting a 
crop,” says Prof H. C. Ramsower of 
the college of agriculture. “Since the 
average life of farm machinery is 
about 10 years, this depreciation 
should be figured at 10% of the value 
of the machine each year.” Prof 
Ramsower points to the corn har- 
vester as an example of the cost of 
depreciation. It is figured that the 
man who purchases a corn binder will 
cut at least 40 acres of corn each year. 
The binder will cost about $120, and 
Jasting 10 years, will make the cost of 
the machine $12 each year, or 30 cents 
an acre. This cost made known, em- 
phasizes the importance of getting the 
farm machinery under cover, for each 
year its life is shortened increases the 
cost of its use. 

State Dairymen to Hold Show 

Owing to the fact that the annual 
meeting of the Ohio state dairymen’s 
association, to be held at the state fair 
grounds, Columbus, February 5 and 6, 
1914, will come at the same time as 
farmers’ week at Ohio state univer- 
sity, the management of the dairy- 
men’s association is putting on a spe- 
cial feature known as the great Ohio 
dairy show. It is intended to give 
implement and machine manufactur- 
and dairy 


ers, building supply men 

supply men an opportunity to exhibit 
their materials and dairymen of the 
state opportunity to. exhibit their 


dairy products in competition. 

The exhibit building to be used has 
a floor space of 200 by 100 feet in 
addition to the auditorium in which 
the cemvention will be held. The 
meetings will be of interest to all 
dairymen whether they are members 
of the association or not, as the best 
speakers of the country have been 
secured for the convention. Liberal 
premiums will be offered for exhibits 
of market milk, market cream, cream- 
ery butter and dairy butter. In order 
that there will be ample time for 
scoring, it 4s required that the milk 
and cream be from the evening milk- 
ing of Monday, January 26, and 
shipped in time to reach Columbus 
by February 4, 1914. For entry blanks 
and further particulars, write O. Erf, 
gecretary Ohio state dairymen’s asso- 
ciation, Columbus, O. 

Bringing Parents to School 


By holding an exhibit of school 
work, which attracted the attention 
of almost all the people of their com- 
munity, the pupils and teachers of 
the public school at -Bloomingburg, 
Fayette county, O, have shown what 
fan be accomplished in the way of 
making an atttractive school exhibit. 
Each department of the _ school 
planned and arranged their exhibits, 
which included representative work 
that has been done by the pupils since 
the beginning of the term. 

Among the things shown were: 
Manuscripts collected since the open- 
ing of school, showing the progress 
the children haye made; nature work, 
such as the mounting of leaves and 
botany specimens; displays of farm 
Hroducts by both girls and boys; illus- 
trated booklets made by pupils them- 


gelves and designed after some story ' 


read in the schoolroom, and displays 
of drawings. In the primary grades 
Sewing has been successfully intro- 
duced this year, and the little chil- 
dren busily at work sewing during 
the exhibit attracted as much atten- 
tion as any part of the school work. 
These exhibits are being held in many 
“Other schools in the state, and the 





good that they are accomplishing is 
well illustrated in the one held re- 
cently at the Bloomingburg school. 
-By actually seeing what their sons 
‘and. daughters are doing at school, 
parents are more willing and anxious 
to provide better buildings and equip- 
ment. 4 





e ° ‘ 
Live Stock Coliseum 
CALRENCE METTERS, OHIO 

Seeking to increase the interest of 
the stock breeders and farmers of Ohio 
in live stock, plans have been made 
for .the erection of a handsome coli- 
seum on the state fair grounds at 
Columbus, The. project has been un- 
cer consideration for several years, 
but no plan was decided upon for se- 
curing the necessary $150,000. 

Gov Cox conferred with the mem- 
bers of the Ohio agricultural commis- 
sion Tuesday and outlined a plan 
whereby the money could be secured. 
He said that the new budget commis- 
sioner of the state was at work paring 
down the appropriations made by the 
last legislature for the year 1014, and 
that when the revised figures are pre- 
sented to the legislature it would be 
shown that reductions in other depart- 
ments’ would make it possible to se- 


cure the money for the coliseum. The 
members of the commission were 
greatly pleased with this plan since 


they feel that the coliseum will be an 
added attraction to the state fair. 

It will be erected near the present 
live stock buildings, will be of substan- 
tial character and harmonize with the 
ether fine buildings on ,the state fair 
grounds, It will be 400 by’ 200efeet, and 
will have a show ring 300 by 160 feet. 
There will be seating accommodations 
for from 20,000 to 25,000 people. It 
will be used as the place for stock 
shows, the plan being to’ have parades 
cf the horses and cattle, which will be 
a much better way of showing their 
good points than at present in the 
Stalls. It is also planned to have night 
shows, reunions and conventions dur- 
ing the state fair. The plan is to let 
the contract in March and have the 
coliseum ready for use at the state 
fair which opens the first week in Sep- 
tember. 

Gov Cox suggested to the commis- 
sion that the coliseum could be used 
to advantage when the winter course 
of the college of agriculture, of Ohio 
State university. is held at the state 
fair grounds, Beginning ihe first of 
January and continuing for six weeks 
this course will be held in the fine 
buildings on the state fair grounds, the 
college buildings proper being crowd- 
ed with regular students. Large fur- 
naces. have been installed and ample 
lights put in so that the. 600 or more 
students will be very comfortable, The 
fine dairy building on the grounds will 
be available for the students and the 
live stock buildings will be suitable for 
keeping the stock which will be judged 
by the students. 

-The need of having better races at 
the state fair was pointed out by Gov 
Cox, and this was indorsed by the 
members of the commission. The gov- 
ernor will assist in getting additional 
premiums and trophies so that more 
high class horses can be secured for 
the fair. Already he has promises of 
some -very fine horses which have 
never been shown at the state fair. 

Resignation of Dr Paul Fischer 

Dr Paul Fischer, for the past 12 
years at the head of the state veteri- 
nary department, has tendered his res- 


ignation to the agricultural commis- 
sion in order to enter the serviee of 
the Hungarian government. He is to 


take up his new position February 15. 
Dr Fischer is one of the leading ex- 
perts on hog cholera and it was under 
his direction that the state hog cholera 
serum farm was established near Co- 
lumbus. ‘Thousands and thousands of 
swine have been saved through this 
medium. Dr Fischer is chairman of 
the legislative committee of the United 
States live stock sanitary association, 
which ‘committee has just prepared 
recommendations for the passage of 
uniform laws in all the states looking 
to their eradication of hog cholera, 
The federal government is co-operat- 
ing in the work. Dr Fischer will es- 
tablish a plant adjacent to the state 
plant for the manufacture of hog chol- 
era serum for shipment to Hungary, 
which is said to be the greatest swine 
producing country in the world. 
State Poultry Show 

Plans are being made by the Ohio 
state poultry association for the best 
show ever given in the state at Colum- 
bus the week beginning January 26. 
One of the features will be the wash- 
ing and pluming of poultry for exhi- 
bition before the public, so that they 
will see just how the practical part of 
a poultry show is carried on. All of 
the coops for the show will be made 
by students in the winter poultry 
classes of the college of agriculture so 
as to-give them practical experience 
along this line. Special lectures will 
be given on poultry raising and egg 
production. The high prices of eggs 
during the present winter have caused 
a quickening of interest in the poultry 
business, 

Arrangements have beef made for 
the use of the woman's building on 
the state fair grounds for the exhibit 


of dairy lies and machines during 
the annual convention of the Ohio 
State dairymen’s association February 
5 and 6. One of the chief topics ‘for 
discussion at the convention will be 
the increased burdens which are being 
placed upon the milk industry by mu- 
nicipalities, 

~ Friends of the country schools are 
planning to go before the special ses- 
sion of the legislature when it meets 
the middle of January and insist that 
whatever changes are made in the 
school laws politics be not allowed to 


enter. In spite of the fact that Gov 
Cox and Dr Brittain, head of the 
school survey, have stated emphati- 


cally that politics are to be kept ont 
of the new school laws, some of the 
adherents of the little red schoolhouse 
have expressed fears., It seems cer- 
tain that the legislature will provide 
for more centralized schools, for more 
trained teachers, and also for better 
salaries for teachers. Gov Cox will 
strongly urge the establishment in each 
township, just as rapidly as possible, of 
a township high school which will also 
be a community house. The governor 
is a firm believer that the development 
of the community life and activities 
will help solve many of the complex 
rural problems of the day 


State Grange Meeting Over 

At the 41st annual session of Ohio 
State grange in Lima about 600 were 
present. Allen pomona conferred the 
fifth degree on 1S members. The 
sixth degree was conferred on a class 
of 199. Allen county patrons set a 
high water mark in entertainment 
No convenience was overlooked. Mail 
was brought and taken twice each 
day, a branch post office being in- 
stalled at headquarters where stamp”, 
post cards and writing material could 
be secured. Check rooms in charge 
of Lester Clum and Walter Grubb 
took care of wraps and parcels. There 
was not a hitch in the arrangements 
and everyone was happy. 

T. C. Laylin, state master, reported 
the organization of 35 granges, a 
membership gain of 1761. There are 
now 605 granges in the state with a 
membership of 44,000. He reported 
that more pomona and juvenile 
granges had been organized than in 
any previous year, 





L. G. Spencer, purchasing agent, 
urged loyalty to grange contracts, and 
said he felt sure not half the secre- 


taries of the subordinate grange 
bring the trade circulars before the 
grange. He recommended that each 


grange elect a hustling business agent 
and to be paid for his services; that 
the state grange issue a quarterl) 
bulletin giving wants and for sale of 


members; that all rebates go to the 
granges in proportion to business 
done; and that the state grange pay 


a reasonable salary to the state busi- 
ness agent. The executite commit- 
tee was authorized to select a state 
business agent, in or out of the state, 
to look after grange co-operative 
work, this agent to be paid a reason- 


able salary. The state grange voted 
down with practical unanimity the 
rebate hitherto accepted. Hitherto 
the rebate was given in lieu of the 


work of collection agents and in pay- 
ment fer the work done by purchas- 
ing agents. 

On motion of Past Master F. A. 
Derthick Miss Dora Ellis was made an 
honorary member. She is the only 
living person, so far as known, who 
was present at Lebanon when the first 
State grange was organized. There 
has never been a journal of proceed- 
ings of the state grange that did not 
carry the name of Ellis. Henorary 
membership carries no duties nor 
confers any benefits beyond the honor 
that attaches to the position. 

The»next state grange will be held 
in Chilliegthe. Newark and Oberlin 
were lively contestants, 

The delegates made an unusually 
strong body of men and women and 
the reports of the various committees 
were strong, especially resolutions, 


education and public.highways. At 
the conclusion of the report of the 
education committee Mr Derthick in 
a brief but eloquent address, sum- 
marized the successive steps the 
grange has -taken in rural school 
progress, and showed that for 15 
years it ha&S been making a fight for 


the essential elements of the report of 
the Ohio school survey commission. 
He said: 

“The grange has led the way. It 
has blazed the trail. To its work and 
of the Ohio school improvement fed- 
eration is due in large part the ready 
response in behalf of school reforms 
urged by the commission and the gov- 


ernor. The sentiment these organiza- 
tions have created will stand back of 
the governor, the legislature and the 
commission in securing county super- 
intendency of schools, better trained 
teachers and wiser methods of certi- 
fication.” 

On motion of C. M. Freeman, Mr 
Derthick was authorized to put his 
summary in writing and the execu- 
tive committee authorized and em- 
powered to have it printed in the 
journal of proceedings, and also in 


leaflet form to show to the grange and 
to the state the great work of the 





. 





. nu , oor 


order in behalf of schoo. betterment, 

The grange reafiirmed its: position in 
behalf of the county’ as the unit dn 
administration, supervision and taxa- 
tion in school affairs, centralization 
wherever practicable, better support 
of normal schools, better school build. 
ings and equipment, a high school in 
each township, liberality along edu- 
cational lines, and beautification of 
schoolhouses and grounds, C, A. Me- 
Clelland of Hamilton county was the 
able chairman of the education com- 
mittee, both in 1912 and 1913. 

The grange adopted _ resolutions 
which favor lessening the .cost of 
legal advertising, taxing bonds at 
point of issue, a law providing for 
speedier settlentent -of claims fer 
sheep killed by dogs, putting all in- 
tangible property on tax duplicate, 
giving winners of contests in corn 
growing a short course in agriculture 
at Ohio state university, instead of a 


trip to Washington, and that all ex- 
hibitors at the state fair have the 
same privileges so far as passes are 
concerned, as race horse men have. 
Resolutions were adopted opposing 
legislation in behalf of a maximum 
day and a minimum wage, the Kil- 
patrick law, the Warnes law, the 
principle was enunciated that the 


selection of taxing officials should rest 
with the taxpayers, not the tax spend- 
ers. Double taxation was opposed. 

Ohio voted in favor of the proposed 
amendment to the constitution of the 
national grange, which will permit 
such states as desire to do so to elect 
officers in November instead of De- 
cember. This is to enable the state 
secretary to issue the bulletin early 
in January in order to give the great- 
est aid to purchasing agents, 

L. J. Taber, state lecturer, urged 
that the grange publish a monthly 
lecturer’s bulletin which will alse 
carry reports from the purchasing 
agent. He said the attendance in 
granges owning their own halls was 
a littl over 100, while in granges 
renting halls the average for the state 
was a little than 45. He urged 
closer co-operation of granges with 
all local workers for civic betterment, 
Senator John Cunnigham, delegate 
from Knox county, chairman of the 
rural credits committee, recommended 
that federal legislation for rural cred- 
its be under state control, with strict 
regulations; that postal savings funds 
be loaned to rural credit societies on 
the same terms as loaned to commer- 


less 


cial institutions, and long-time loans 
on farms with interest the same as to 
commercial bodies. 





° ° 
The Passing of Fairs 

It is likely the assets of the West 
Virginia state fair association will be 
purchased through popular subscrip- 
tions since the present association 
seems unwilling to continue the annual 
fair, At a meeting of the ways and 
means committee’ of the Wheeling 
board of trade it was the .unanimous 
sentiment that the fair should be con- 
tinued. A committee was appointed to 
investigate the association’s stock 
books with the purchase of the con- 
trolling interest as the object, and to 
ascertain the cost. It is planned that 
those who now own stock will have 
equivalent amounts in the new con- 
cern, provided they wish. If not they 
will be bought out. In case the state 
fair should become a thing of the past, 
which is not likely, the Parkersburg 


fair association will endeavor to take 
the place of the Wheeling fair. That 
association, though only four years 


old, has made great strides and is giv- 
ing annually a big and successful fair. 

“he Tyler county fair at Middle- 
bourne is now a thing of the past. The 
grounds were sold at auction and will 
be laid out in building lots. Failure 
to adjust differences among the stock- 
holders was the cause of the decision 
to close up the business. Fairs have 
been held at Middlebourne since 188i. 

The annual report of the Highland 
crchard company, one ot the largest 
in Berkeley county, made last week 
shows the company has expended te 
date over $65,850, from which this 
year there was a return of $2536 from 
fruit. About 20,000 trees are in bear- 
ing or soon will be. The cost has been 
$5.50 a tree to date, less than one-half 
the estimated cost, namely $1 a tree a 
year. The company owns 2000 acre» 
of land, 

Never in the history of the Tri-state 
poultry association, whose 17th annual 
exhibition is to be held in Wheeling 
January 26-51, have so many cups been 


offered. There will be numerous at- 
tractive features, one of which is the 
giving away of a pen of pure-bred 


chickens each day to the holder of the 
lucky admission ticket, 
it has been definitely decided to 

place all available convicts in the state 

penitentiary in Moundsville at work on 

the county roads early next spring. 

Five counties have applied for con- 

viets, but this number will be greatly 

increased by spring. Warden Brown 

says it is impossible to state how many 

men will be available, but that sta- 

tistics from other states where con- 

victs are worked on the roads show 

that only about 30% are safe enough 

to take out. If the penitentiary main- 

tains this average about 400 men will§ 
be available. The population of the 
penitentiary runs from 1100 to 1200. 
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Heavy Leaf Tobacco Shortage 

SOUTHERN HEAVY TOBACCO SHOWS LARGE 

' .EXPORTS AND HOME CONSUMPTION IN- 
CREASING—-GOOD REASONS FOR HIGH 
PRICES—-STATISTICAL POSITION STRONG 
—CIGAR LEAF HOLDINGS NORMAL ~ 


The consumption of heavy leaf to- 
bacco in the United States, plus ex- 
ports during recent years, has run very 
close to: the estimated total produc- 
tion of the entire crop. The amount of 
heavy leaf consumed in manufacturing 
producta here im the United States 
plus experts-of’'unmanufactured tobac- 
co, minus the imports, just about bal- 
anced the total crop yield the past 
_two years, 

But during the year of 1910 crop 
there was: a surplus of about 344 mil- 
lion Ibs of heavy leaf and 48 million 
lbs of cigar leaf’ 

. A very close estimate can be formed 
of the amount of tobacco on hand and 


of its probable a According 
to the census bureau figures; there 
was held om Oct 1, iors) ne dealers 


and manufacturers (other a grow- 
fre) 2. ,108,773,652 Ibs: of all kinds of 
t co, showing a reduction in stock 
since Apr 1 last of approximately 250 
million lbs. Generally speaking, the 
bulk of the tobacco. crop is purchased 
3. dealers: Letweem Oct t and Apr 1. 
Of the chewing; smoking snuff and ex- 
types: of tobacco there was re- 
rted om Oct, 1913, over 707 million 
as held by dealera and manufac- 
rers. The consumption in the Unit- 
. ed States of these types runs close to 
- 850 million Ibs each yeas: as shown by 
_the accompanying table. 

Since-the production of heavy leaf to- 
bacco, as estimated by American Agri- 
culturist eariy last I, was 656 mil- 

lbs, while leaf consumed each year 

in the United States is about 350 

erties and our exports of heavy leaf 

run from 350 millions to 415 million 

‘y is easy to see the reason for the 

h prices of tobacco now prevailing, 

_ and prices should be well maintained 

‘ on this year’s crop and for the growth 

of 1914. It is a simple mathematical 
problem to figure the shortage. 

In the accompanying table “consumed” 
tobacco means that which is used in 
ee ine and upon which duty is 

“Other” is tobaccog flavors, etc, 
ogg hy man ture. The exports shown 
the accompanying tables are for the 
beginning July 1. For instance, 

nm im the summer of 1910 


. DECADE OF HEAVY eae DISTRIBUTION 
[fn millions of pounds.} 
r-Consu’4—, “Un'f'd *Un’f'd Bal- 





qoomeech fother leaf’ **Crop exp’ts.imp’ts ance 
352 «51 C301 S710 312——i Sl ' 
47 4 50T 33 —101 
38 5 “6 6=6 312——i ls 1 
381 6 325 605 341 40 —I121 
338 67 821 531 2 26 — 9% 
408 7 332 743 F4 36 163 
41 St 344 860 35: 40 99 
“Tt 606 Of «68350 S009 55 BK 
424 7? 347 689 330 46 g 
435 St 351 764 418 61 56 
~ _ _ 656 _— —_ ~ 
vors, 


census returns indicate that the 
stock of cigar leaf tobacco in dealers’ 
hands on October 1, 1913, was only 
about the normal supply. It was 
to something more than two 


“4 consumption, of about 150,000,- 


pounds annually. Experience 
proves that this quantity is the least 
‘that the industry can safely have, be- 
tause of the time it takes to prepare 
and put the leaf on the market. 
can Agricuiturist’s table below 
of cigar leaf accumulations again 
the remarkable correctness of 
Orange Judd reports upon domes- 
gon mengeesed of cigar leaf. It will be 
Seen that total supply of cigar 
leaf, including imports, exceeded the 
consumption by about 399,- 
as a total for the 10 
e allowance for the untaxed 
of cigar leaf, aiso for 
quantity us used in the manufacture 
Bmoking and plug tobacco, accounts 
ely for. the balance Pm on 


















































































































1911. The * 
known proportion of the crop of smok- 
ing, chewing, wrappers, etc, family con- 
sumption, and balance carried over into 
next year, 


CIGAR LEAF DISTRIBUTIONS 
Consumed Crop *Imports Balance 


1903 128 153 4 17.6 
1904 127 158 7.1 26.9 
1905.... 180 178 6.7 41.3 
1906 140 167 7.6 19.4 
1907... 147 207 5.9 54.1 
1908 130 195 5.6 59.4 
1909 137 195 6.6 51.4 
1910 141 216 5.9 69.1 
1911.... 149 199 6.4 43.6 
1912.. 149 172 6.3 16.7 

*Year beginning July 1. 

Regarding stocks held by manu- 


facturers, the department of com- 
merce at Washington has the follow- 
ing to say to American Agriculturist 
readers: 

“The reports from which the 
statistics were compiled were 
made on card schedules, Separate 
reports were prepared on these 
schedules for every place at which 
tobacco was held by the.various 
dealers and manufacturers. Some 
of the large companies made as 
high as 100 or more separate re- 
ports. These separate reports 
have not been assembled for the 
purpose of ascertaining the quan- 
tity held’ by each company, ir- 
respective of the location of the 
warehouse or factory. It would 
require some time to make such 
am arrangement and tabulation of 
the. cards. During next January 
or February it is possible we will 
be able to prepare a tabulation 
showing the totals for groups of 
establishments according to size. 
We hope to have it ready for dis- 
tribution before April 1, when the 
next report is prepared. At pres- 
ent, however, it is impossible to 
give you the information you 
desire.” 

CIGAR LEAP, IN MAMUFACTURERS’ AND 
DEALERS’ HANDS 
[In round millions ef pounds.] 





1922 1913 1913 

Oct pr Oct 

New England ..... 44 52 44 
New York .......- 

| ee ig OMS cccor ES 141 127 

habeas’ «6005s 90 90 84 

w jeconsins a 72 94 72 

Total... 329 383 332 

Georgia .. 3 8 

Porto Rico . g 3 4 4 

Other ...e+s.- so — 1 

GI a6. c suns vod i 10 13 

Aggregate .... 340 393 346 


MANUFACTURERS’ AND DESRERS” HANDs, 
CENSUS OF STOCKS. 


{Im round millions of pounds} 

1912 1913 191? - *De- 

Oct Oct pr crease 

Chewing; ete 667 707 $14 297 

Cigar types 340 340 394, 48 

Imported 41 56 52 It 

+Decrease shows a between 
Oct 1, 1912, and ose 1, 191 


Farm Products in Cistiend 
H. WARREN PHELPS, FRANKLIN COUNTY, 0 


Corn yields are much larger than 
anticipated. Yields of 60 and 70 bush- 
els estimated-sheHed corn to the acre 
are quite common, and in some fields 
80 and 90 bushels. The price keeps 
stiff at 60 and 65.cents. The great city 
demand, with the required quantity by 
feeders of live stock who depend upon 
tuying corn rather than run the risk 
of raising, with the uncertainty of get- 
ting men to labor on the farms, tends 
to keep prices of grain' and hay well 
up. Dairymen are campelled to buy 
much mixed grain feed. 

There are more silos than. there 
were last winter. The wheat and oats 
straw has been baled on many farms 
and is or will be sold. Leaves of trees 
were gathered in some places to use as 
bedding, while loam and sand are 
hauled from creeks by some farmers 
to use to bed the cows. This loam 
when dried in sheds makes an excel- 
lent bedding, it takes up the urine and 
retains it, and thus with the other 
manures makes very excellent fer- 
tilizer. 

I often hear remarks by citizens of 
towns and cities that the farmers have 
much leisure time during the winter 
season, That was the case in years 
gone by when the population of cities 





“balance” represents the un-, 












ent. ere is a great 
everything that can be produced on the 
farm. Work’in winter on the farm, in 
the barns, fields and with stock takes 
up the time as much as does the busi- 
ness of the merchants and shopmen. 
The demands of the city people cause 
the wide-awake farmers to study how 
to please best the consumers of food. 
They know that the consumers pay 
well for what pleases the eye and suits 
the taste. 


Live Stock of Good Quality 


There is a very noticeable improve- 
ment in all kinds of live stock on the 
farms; all farmers have learned that 
the best is. the most profitable to 
have. Once I askéd a buyer who 
shipped cattle why he made a much 
aifferent price in his offerings for cat- 
tle. He replied: “They look good to 
me.” The carload of steers. which I 
had there were all very fat, but one 
Was a rich roan in color and very fine 
in quality, while the others were 
equally fat and of the same average 
weight, but of many different colers 
and of lower quality. My price for the 
lot was $7.50 per hundred pounds. His 
price to me for the one steer of 1400 
pounds was $9 a hundred pounds. 

The price asked for eggs is lower. 
The hens are beginning to lay. . It is 
very difficult to get people of the cities 
to understand that even hens must 
have.a period of rest, The price_of 
fresh laid eggs is now 40 cents a 
dozen; chickens 15 cents a pound 
alive, geese $1.75 each; no turkeys on 
the market; country butter 36 to 38 
cents a pound, oleo 25 to 30 cents, ap- 
ples $1.50 a bushel, potatoes 95 cents 
retail, rabbits 15 cents a pound. 


OHIO 
Good Late Pasture—Have been hav- 
ing good weather in Ashland Ce and 
all stock has been getting considerable 
pasture, especially sheep. Good inquiry 
for good horses and few for sale. Beef 
quarters sell at 12 to 13c p Ib among 





farmers, Eggs are 40c p doz, butter 
27c p Ib. Some fall plowing is being 
done, .aiso shelling of corn. stover, 


butchering and cutting wood. 


Poultry Doing Well—Farmers are 
haying every opportunity to be pre- 
pared for winter in Darke Co, as the 
weather has been unusually fine and 
mild, Winter wheat and rye have 
dene remarkably wll so far. Hogs 
seem toe be free ef cholera tn this com- 
munity this year. Poultry is doing 
well, and the mild weather h in- 
duced some_of them to think it- is 
spring, at least the hens have begun 
to lay even if eggs are 32 to 35c p doz. 
Tobacco crops are now selling at 10 to 
We p lb for seedleaf, and 1t to 12% 
and 13c for Spanish, and -no doubt the 
growers will be stimulated to planting 
more next season than in 1913. Not 
very much land selling, but 190 acres 
7 miles from Greenville sold recently 
at auction for $19,000, and smaller 
farms: nearer town bring from $125 to 

250 p acre, owing to quality and im- 
provement. 

Grain Good—Very unusual weather 
in Medina Co for past month or more. 
Grass and wheat have been growing. 
Late sown wheat is going into winter 
looking finely. Lots of corm and corn 
fodder still im the field. Butter is 


36%4e p lb for emy, 32e p doz, 
pork tbe p lb, apples . yo p bu. Many 
public sales, and good stock brings 


good prices, 
Corn Net HMusked—Having fine 
weather for the time of year in Mus- 
Co. Wheat is looking well. 
Lots ef cern net husked yet. Turkeys. 
were marketed at 16 to tTc p ib en 
feot, chickens Ite p Ih, eggs 36¢ p doz, 
butter 30¢ p Ib, hogs 9e p Ib dressed. 
Milch cows are scarce and high. 
Wheat Looks Finely—Cloudy and 
foggy at Mt Vernon. Farmers are 
busy getting’ in fodder and wood. Fod- 
der is black, caused hy fog and rain. 
Some pasture yet and wheat is. look- 
ing fine. Some corn. to husk yet. 
Some clover hulling and seed is turn- 
ing out poorly. Some shredding is 
being done. Cattle are scarce and 
prices high. Hogs are around $7.30 
p 100 Ibs. Hay is = p ton, wheat 
5c p bu, apples $1. potatoes $1 p 
bu, eggs 30c p doz, butter 2c p Ib. 
Not many public sales.—[E. G. Barnes. 


Large Wheat Acreage — Weather 


very nice in Columbiana Co. Every- 
thing looks good. A large acreage of 


wheat was sown and looks fine. Corn 
all husked, about 50 bus p acre. Po- 
tatoes are about sold at 40c p bu. 


Apples scarce and high. Butter is 36c 
p lb, eggs, fresh 40c p dos, hogs $8.50 
hay. $15 p ton. 

New Grange Organized-——Most de- 
lightful winter weather in Licking Co. 
Farmers are well along with their 
work and ready for the institute sea- 
son, which always draws a large at- 
tendance. The large number of granges 
keep the farmers awake to present day 
problems. A new grange 
recently at Jacksontown with a char- 
ter membérship of 94. This county 
was well represented at the state 
grange at Lima, The school problem is 
attracting more than usual attention, 











loads of potatoes and appies have 3s 
shipped in, and sell at 75c to $1.25 

bu. Hay is in demand at $14 to $16 4 
ton, straw dull at $4 to $5, dressed 

hogs 9%c p Ip, cattle and sheep dull; 

for poultry and dairy 
products at good prices, 


“Wheat Outlook Fine—Farmers are 
finishing husking corn in Allen Co. 
Some is in bad condition on account 
of warm and damp weather. Roads 
are in fine shape for the time of year. 
Hogs are still dying with the cholera. 
Hogs are 7c p Ib, chickens 10c, wheat 

p bu, oats 88c, potatoes 75e butter 

. eges Never was a better 
prospect for wheat than at the pres- 
ent time in this county,. 


Wheat Looking Well in Preble—We 
have had lots of rain this fall. Corn 
not all husked, although the weather 
has been warm this fall. Lots of to- 
bacco stripped. Quite a number of 
hogs are dying with cholera. Market 
ies are good. Hogs selling at $7.50 

lbs. Milk cows from $60 to 
aed Chickens 15c p Ib, butter 35c, 
eggs 63c p doz, potatoes $1 p bu. 
There has not been much fall plowing 
done yet. The roads are mostly nice, 
kept so by dragging. There have been 
lots of improvements in this part of 
the county.—I[C._ Burd. 


Wheat Made Fine Start—Wheat 
looks well, owing to the fine growing 
weather in Marion Co. Corn is neatly 
all husked,- with an average yield. 
On account of the late fall and good 
pasture there has mot been much 
feeding done yet. Stock looks well. 
Fat hogs. are scarce and high, selling 
at T%e p Ib, eggs sell at 33c p doz, 
corn is 7T0ce p bu, eats 38c, clover hay 
$S p ton. 

for Coal—Fine winter 
weather in Jackson Co. Rye and wheat 
are getting a good start. Much stock 
is on pasture yet. Farmers are well 
up with their work. Corn husking is 
nearly done. Many farms are leased 
fer coal. ‘They are drilling now. All 
are looking for mew business in this 
section. 

Many Moving-——Weather is fair and 
has been quite warm in Sandusky Co. 
Dirt roads are very bad, some almost 
impassable. Pikes are being cut up by 
heavy hauling. There is considerable 
corn to husk, qualjty is poor, very few 
fields of first class corn. Wheat con- 
tinues to leek well, There are several 
families going from this county to Va 
and Md, while ethers are coming here 
from Mich. The price of e dropped 
0c in two days. Eggs ar © Be, butter 
28e, corn T4c p 100 lbs, wheat 96c p 
bu; oats 37e, 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Wheat Makes Good Start—Fine 
weather for fall work. Some land 
plowed. Wheat has a fine start in Ma- 
son Co. Farmers are selling turkeys 
at l7e p lb. Corn is about all husked. 
Stock is doing well on grass. Butcher- 
ing is dene, Eggs are p doz, but- 
ter 25c p ih, eorn 70c p bbi, ~~ ‘318 Pp 

ton. Hogs are scarce and hig 


Some Meat Lost-——-The sb has 
heen fine for the time of year in 
Pleasants Co. The farmers are 
butchering their hogs and owing to 
warm and rainy weather some have 
lost their meat. Some corn was lost 
in the low bettoms owing to high 
water and followed by rains. The oil 
interests in- the county are very pros- 
perous and roads are in very good 
shape. The oil refinery at St Marys 
is now in operation and handling 
crude oil. 


Pasture Heh? Well—Have been hav- 
ime every kind of weather for the 
past month at Wellsburg, but prac- 
tically no snow after the heavy snow 
of Nov 9 and 10. Most of the weather 
has been good for getting the fall 
work in shape, and as a consequence 
most of.the corn is in the crib. Wheat 
never looked better in Brooke CG 
than at the present time. The pas- 
ture has held out well, and so far 
there has been very little feeding. 
although all kinds of stock is in gooc 
shape. There is a shortage of cattle 
hogs and sheep in this part of the 
state and all live stock is high. Som« 
little wool is going out of the count) 
at 18 to 20c p lb. Some of these fin: 
days farmers will awaken to the fact 
that sheep and wool in this part of 
the country are about as scarce a: 
hen’s teeth. 


Big Turkey Droves Sold—Have been 
having exceptionally fine winte1 
weather in Braxton Co since the pass- 
ing of the early Nov snow. Thirty- 
two inches of snow fell in this section. 
Pastures are fine and much stock is 
grazing on the sod since the snow dis- 
appeared. _Winter wheat looks fine. 
The turkey trade for Thanksgiving 
was heavy, but the shippers report 
considerable loss by goods perishing 
in. because of warm, damp 
weather. There were immense droves 
of turkeys sold for Christmas, bring- 
ing 16 p ib dressed. Butter is 
worth p Ib, pork 12%c by the 
whole carcass, eggs 32c p doz. Horses 
are dull and few selling. 
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B. BR. Collins, named by Gov Fielder 
as New-Jersey’s delegate to the eighth 
annual session of the International 
dry farming congress at Tulsa, Okla, in 
October, -has issued a report in which 
he holds that dry farming, so-called, 
can be practiced just as well and just 
as profitably in New Jersey as in the 
west. It shows that thousands of 
acres of untilled and unproduttive 
lands in the state could be made prof- 
itable to the farmers if attention were 
given to the conservation of moisture. 
Bven the soil of the pines, Mr Collins 
says, is susceptible to dry farming 
methods and could be made to yield 
as much an acre of any crop, wheat 
not excepted, as any soil in the wheat 
belt. Mr Collins is also of the opinion 
that the arid regions of the west are 
reaching out for tenderfoot farmers 
with a little coin. These dry sections 
require population, and the western- 
ers are sending out enticing stories of 
what can be done with land that may 
be bought there for $10 an acre. Yet 
statistics show the percentages of fail- 
ures is greater in the middle west 
than elsewhere. If, as Mr Collins 
claims, the waste lands of New Jersey 
ean be scientifically moistened and 
prepared for tillage at a profit there 
are few farms in the state that could 
not benefit by the process, even in 
non-arid sections. 

The report of the government geo- 
Jogical bureau shows that New Jersey 
is the second largest zine producing 
Btate in the union, but the clay banks 
of the state are its most valuable pos- 
session from the standpoint of min- 
ing: The products include brick, tile 
and pottery, of an aggregate value 
Jast year of $19,838,553. Many good 
farms have been rendered of no value 
because of the clay’ which they had 
lying beneath their soil. Since the 
industry is on the increase, it. séems 
to be a certainty that a large acreage 
in the rich Raritan valley will thus be 
despoiled. 

Want New Jersey Exhibit 


At a meeting of the agricultural 
committee of the Trenton chamber of 
commerce a resolution was unani- 
mously passed urging the body to find 
out as speedily as possible just what 
provision is to be made by the New 
Jersey commission for an agricultural 


exhibit at the Pan-American exposi- 
tion at San Francisco in 1915. This 
action is. to be followed by work 


among the various state granges in 
order that definite knowledge may be 
had at once. The state has made an 
appropriation of $250,000, of which 
the farmers figure $50,000 should be 
devoted to a display of the farm and 
garden products. So far nothing has 
been done, and even thé efforts of the 
state chamber of commerce ended in 
a fizzle. What the farmers are inter- 
ested in learning is whether all of this 
public money is to be given over to 
banqueting, or if some of it is to be 
used as they request. At none of the 
big expositions of recent years have 
the agricultural pursuits of New Jersey 
been adequately represented. Grangers 
do not contemplate being further left 
out in the cold without at least enter- 
ing a protest. 

Franklin Dye, secretary of the state 
board of agriculture, who bought the 
Myles Kelly farm at West Creek in 
Ocean county two years ago, has since 


brought it up to a high state of cul- 
tivation by modern methods and the 
use of up-to-date farm machinery. 
He_is growing alfalfa successfully. 


This should cause a demand for every 
abandoned farm in Ocean-county, and 


soon mean the clearing up of much 
land now wooded. Still, when this 
subject was discussed at the recent 
institute at Toms River, there was 
hardly a corporal’s guard of farmers 
present, a sure sign that agriculture 


ebb in Ocean county. 

James M. Donald of Ewing has in- 
stalled an automatic electric lighting 
system in his poultry yards. Whereas 
formerly he frequently suffered heav- 
ily from the depredations of chicken 
thieves, such ravages have stopped. 
Neighbors jokingly say Donald is get- 
ting an extra supply of eggs by turn- 
ing on the lights at night and making 
the hens work overtime under the im- 
pression that it is daylight. 

From advance reports received by 
Franklin Dye, secretary of the state 
board of agriculture, the indications 
are that the acre yields of the farm 
erops of the state this year will fall 
below those of several previous years. 
Notwithstanding unfavorable crop 
conditions Sec Dye says the total farm 
products of the state will amount to 
at least $60,000,000. Poultry and egg 
products will probably break the 
record, exceeding $5,000,000. 

The New Jersey basket law new in 
effect provides arbitrary capacity for 
baskets in which vegetables and fruit 
are sold. It will be rigidly enforced. 
Then why does not the state enforce 
the law requiring coal dealers to give 
full weight. A uniform barrel law 
will be urged for passage upon the 
next legislature. 

Grangers in various parts of the 
State have promised to fight for the 
repeal at the next session of the legis- 
lature of the law requiring the cover- 


~ 


is at a low 





Central New Jersey Farm News 


“ The 


Members of the various county mos- 
quito éxterminating commissions are 
to hold a convention at Atlantic City 
on a date not yet agreed upon, but be- 
fore the opening of the legislature. 
The object is to arouse public senti- 
ment against the repeal of the 1912 
law that directs supreme ‘court jus- 
tices to appoint a commission for each 
county, and lays a mandatory tax upon 
the people to pay the expenses of the 
commissions and their agents. A 
great part of the pecple, however, 
think that this law, of somewhat mys- 
tetrious origin, has been a failure. 

Work is being rushed on the new 
buildings at the state college farm to 
accommodate the large. number of 
short course students in agriculture 
this winter. The building, which is to 
have a capacity.of 500 students, is 
almost finished, and it is expected that 
work wili be completed by the time 
that the courses commence, The 
offices and laboratories of the state 
experiment station, now in New Jersey 
hall, will be moved to the new building. 

A new horticultural building is also 
to be erected this winter for the stu- 
dents in both the four-year and the 
short courses. At the annual meeting 
of the board of managers of the state 
agricultural college, a sum of money 
was appropriated for the special use 
of the extension department of the 
experiment station, which hitherto 
has had no regular appropriation of 
its own, Tht results have been so suc- 
cessful that it has been decided to in- 
crease the extension work to a large 
extent. Director Lipman is to give a 
course of eight lectures this winter at 
the Brooklyn institute of arts and sci- 
ences. 

Plans are being made by the Mid- 
dlesex agricultural association for a 
fair in December. It is intended to 
have exhibits from all over the state. 
The co-operation of the Rutgers col- 
lege agricultural society has been ob- 
tained. 

The department of poultry hus- 
bandry at the experiment station is at 
work enumerating a number of cities 
in the state to learn the number of 
homes where back yard flocks of poul- 
try re kept. In New Brunswick, 
with a population of 27,000 inhab- 
itants, a house to house canvass shows 


14,000 birds kept in small flocks. This 
is one bird to every two people. If 
this ame proportion holds true 


throughout the state it will mean very 
nearly double the number of birds 
allowed the state in the federal cen- 
sus, in which only poultry on farms 
are enumerated. 


Farm Education 


lL. J. Hanifan,.. state supervisor of 
district supervision of public schools 
in West Virginia, reports rural schools 
all over the state are taking up enthu- 
siastically the community center work 
fostered -by the state department of 
schools. The plan is having good effect 
as it gets parents and patrons together 
at a community meeting. They with 
the teachers’and school offiters become 





better acquainted and come to know 
and understand each othe better. 
This has created not only a much 


greater interest in schools, but also in 
country life, It is proving an effective 


ferce for keeping young men and 
young women on the farm 
The executive comittee of the state 


created a 
ef which Super- 
The 


association 
section, 


Yas 


education 
rural school 


visor Hanifan will be in charge. 

college of agriculture will assist Mr 
Hanifan in putting on display an un- 
usual exhibit at the coming annual 
convention in Morgantown in June, 
among them a miniature, old-fash- 
iened, poorly equipped rural school- 


house and surroundings by the side of 
which will be a model modern schoo! 
equipment and grounds 
The West Virginia corn 
their trip to Washington 


bovs had 


last we 


ie 
eK, 


Three of the boys secured the trip as | 
best corn crops | 


a result of growing the 





in the state under conditions pre- 
scribed by. the boys’ corn clubs. Hazel | 
Ayers of Ritchie county is the first 
prize winner. In addition to 4 cash 
prize he was awarded the trip to 
Washington offered by Solicitor Gen- 
eral John W. Davis He raised 1 
bushels on a single acre. E. E. Halm- 
stead’ of Preston county won second 
prize and the trip offered by Congress- 
man W. G. Brown He grew 88 bush- 
els on an acre. George Dewey Miller 


of Monroe county won third prize and | 


a trip offered by a county corn club 
committee of the county. 

two country 
servers in this state, portions of whose 
salaries are paid by the federal gov- 
ernment—Vandervort of Wood county 
and Ezell of Kanawha county-—have 
filled annual reports showing great 
work done during the first year. Mr 
Vandevort has organized the farmers 
into a more progressive community 
During the coming year he plans to 
hold agricultural shows, Mr Ezell has 
held 42 demonstrations. The Kana- 
wha county farm bureau, organized 
with 100 members with his coming, 
has been more than doubled. This 
bureau is now developing a system by 
which the farmrers are co-operating in 
buying and‘ selling products. 


agricultural ob- 
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Which Bull’s-Eye 
Are You Aiming At? 


Field Crops? 

10,000 Bushels From 100 Acres tells you how one man has made 

a fortune from a run-down farm. Starting from less than you have, 
very likely, he has made his farm a wonder in the production of corn. 
Think what hismethods—we'll tell youwhat theyare—might do for you! 
_ Doctoring Sick Soils is a lesson that will give you a physician's 
degree to diagnose the ailments of your land and prescribe for its cure. 
You can’t expect soil that is sick to work for you successfully any 
more than a horse that is off his feed or a hired man who has a fever. 
You must give it the proper medicine and nurse it—we’ll tell you how. 
Better Breeds of Corn mean better yields of corn and better 
yields mean more money. The champion corn breeder of the country 
will tell you how he does it, and you have only to follow his example. 


Beef Cattle? 

Replanning the Stock Farm is one answer to your question. 
As it stands today your farm may not be planned for syccess with 
livestock. Why not make it over? Other men have made old farms 
new—we have the experience of a man who replanned a place that 
didn’t pay $450 a year so that it now returns him more than $2500 a 
year. You can do it, too. 

Cheaper Money—Cheaper Beef is another story you want to 
read. Interest charges amount to 42 per cent of the total cost of 
carrying a four-year-old steer to market in the Southwest. If money 
could be had at 4 per cent the producer would make more profit and 
meat would cost less to the consumer. One of the biggest beef raisers 
in the country tells you why. 


Chickens? 


The Little Farm Hen is the series of articles you must read. 
No farm is complete without its chickens, but mariy a farm would be 
better off without the mongrels that it keeps. Here’s a complete 
course in poultry raising for profit—read it and make the little farm 
hen fill the family purse. 


Orcharding? 

Apples Without Plowing, by the sod-mulch system, isa way of 
growing big apples that you might adopt. You may be too busy to 
pay much attention to the orchard, but trees on rough land will help 
td take care of themselves if you follow this method. 


Farm Management? 

The Best Farm I Know is a series of articles from the West, the 
Northwest, the South, the Corn Belt, the Fruit Regions, written by 
experts who point out why certain farms are better than the general 
run. [t will tell you how to manage your own place so it can get into 
the ‘‘best”’ class. 

Better Marketing? 

Advertising Farm Products is only one of the solutions of the 
problem of marketing that we shall give you. The manufacturer and 
the merchant advertise; why shouldn't the farmer? This valuable 
series of articles means better prices for your products. 

Better Home Comforts? 

The Woman’s Department is a weekly magazine in itself for 
the wife and mother. If you want new recipes we have them. If you 
want new ideas in fancy work we have them. If you want>the latest 
styles in dress we have them. If you are interested in short cuts in 
housework we'll explain them to you. 


Business 
You need 


If farming 
is your 





‘The COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


Five Cents the Copy, of all Newsdealers. $1.50 the Year by Mail 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 






































Six Cents.a Word 






THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
-_ | SIX cente a word you can advertise anything 

> f you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

6 THD ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
4 advertisement and each initial or a number 

- counts as one word. Cash must accompany each 
order, and advertisement must have address on, 
4a We cannot forward replies sent to this office. 



















ee 315 Fourth Ave, 





4 _ 


Oise a AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 
FOR. SALE” or TO 
be accepted at the above rate, 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKE 
NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing a smal) adv 4g noticeable as a large one. 
THE RAT® for the ‘Farmers’ pmo wid ad- 
vertising is only six cents a word each insertion. 


New York City 




















































































EGGS AND POULTRY 


- © © POULTRY PAPER, 44- “124 | pee, Periodical, up to 

> *. date, on a all you wane My about care and 
bs ; nee of poultry 7 or profit; four 
months ror. 10 cents. POUL ADVOCATE, Dept 
10, Syracuse, N Y. 


500. BLACK, BUF, asaes. White, Slate and 
Sater i finest flock in the country, 


Made ced E.- > at 
once 7h» = en. ee A. ae 


eet — “birds bred for breeders, 
Puritan a. Ma. a 20 years in the 
a P. LINGEN®ELTER, 
q ion, N y" 
ite Legho 


war WeTareh A iy May h hatched. 
Ha each. WIL yaar 3S MAN, 


ILORED, Muscovy, Pekin, Mallard, ducks, 
turers Goioens, Wyandottes, Leghorns. 
eatalog. F. KAH , Hughesville, Pa. 











pullets. 
"$1, $1.25, 
Cambridge, 





geese, 
Free 





WHITE WYANDO?PTES and 
Sy? approval, Special prices Leghorn 
ND FARMS, South Hammond, N 


' TURKEYS—Purkbred White Holland. Satisfaction 
absolutely guaranteed. Stamp for* catalog. CLAR- 
ENCE HARVEY, Cincinnatus, N Y. 


on gy ogy COCKERELS $1. Buff or 
ax canie or Rose White, Single Brown 
THIE, Glover, Vt. 


a GEESE bred fsom prize winners # 
pe ee ae 9 Runner ducks $1.50 
Rahway, N J. 


WHITE CRESTED BLACK POLISH and American 
‘ Dominique cockerels 90¢ apieve. AUSTIN JACKSON, 
=. Mineral Springs, N Y. 
BUFF ROCKS—Pullets, 
oe RELLE 
Jamestown, N Y. 


re 


Buff Leghorts for 
ange OWN- 

















cockerels 
SHEPARD, 


and = cocks. 
Route 78, 





KARRED ROCKS, extra fine birds, reasonable. 
5 Wale your _ Wants, GEO GREENWALD, Hainesport, 





i THOROUGHBRED BOURBON RED TURKEYS 
‘for sale. RUSSELL J. BRADLEY, Mercersburg, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Thoroughbred ~Mammoth Bronze_tur- 
« keys. Stamp. DENSLOW WELCH, Madison, N 


wee “CHOICD COCKERELS, all ve a $2 up. 
PO LTRY-PIGEON FARM; "Marietta, Pa. 


~ BUFF ORPINGTONS and White Rocks, cockerels 
pullets. . REARWIN, Fillmore, N Y. 


_. “GIANT BRONZE TURKEYS, bred for. size “and 
calor, 8. B. OGAN, Cumberland, 


and 1 et 
jee Pa. meer a 


salar wai 6 we and half Bronze. JouN D. 
iy ? SEEDS ‘ > 
direct, freight 
oa FARMS ea cester: Pa. a 
HIDES AND FURS 
we PAY eee valees for beef and 
_ horse». hides, ys » ete, . Cou ° 
Sg AA Ce solicited. We aap the: relat 


“Bee : ds. or Write for prices and t 
» Fineviyanas’ tbe @ LEATHER COMPANY, 


AGENTS 


a -week for two hours’ work-a day. 
y feo b- 4 K all. 


% 77053" Turd st St, 


at ol Novélty." knives and razors are lightning 
dng Ps Ree pute Exclusive territory: . Goods 
4 CUTLERY CO, 214 Bar St, 
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DOGS, FERRETS AND PET STOCK 

FOR SALE—Thoroughly broken fox, 
rabbit hounds, good hunters, also puppies. 
BROSE 8. TAYLOR, R D 1, West Chester, Pa. 


ENGLISH AND FITCH FERRETS FOR SALE, 


beagle and 
AM- 























Catalog free. C. D. MURRAY, New London, 0 

COLLIES, reeeneees the intelligent kind, males 
$6, females $4., WM KETCH, Cohocton, 

SPAYED FEMALE SHEPHERDS, 5 months, $5. 
ARTHUR GILSON, Madrid Springs, N Y. 

SHETLAND PONIES AND OCOLLIES. MRS 
FRED BOWMAN, Springboro, Pa. 

FERRETS FOR SALE. Catalog free. GLENDALE 
FERRET CO, Wellington, 0. 

LIVE STOCK 

M B TURKEYS Jersey Red male pigs, 8 weeks, 
bred from first prize stock as fine as they grow. 
M. N, ADAMS, Lima, N Y. 

REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULL CALF 7 months 
old. Also number of grade Holstein cows, fresh and 
near fresh. J. M. BROOKMAN, Ft Plamm, N Y. 





REGISTERED YEARLING 
mares for sale at farmers’ prices. 
& SONS, Amherst, 0. 


and weanling Percheron 
Ss. D. BRYANT 





FOR SALE—12_ registered 
8 Poland pigs. CHARLES MOORE, 


LARGE ENGLISH YORKSHIRES, choice stock, all 
i a 2 


Shropshire ewes bred. 
Frazeysburg, O. 











ages. ROBERT EDDY, Cattaraugus, 
HAMPSHIRE SWINE, both sexes. JOS G, KEN- 
NEL, Atglen, Pa. 
STANCHIONS 
ROY SWING STANCHIONS comfortable for cattle, 
durable and cheap. Thousands in use; booklet with 
cuts and full information in~ writ ing the manufac- 


ROY BROS, East Barnet, Vt 


WOMEN’S WAATS 


NEEDLE: BOOK—Sample by mail 10¢c. ARROW 
SUPPLY CO, 31l-A West 118th St, New York City. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


turer. 








VIOLIN FOR SALE CHEAP. Sent on trial. 
MISS BERTHA MARDISS, 


HARDWOOD ASHES. 
borough, Ontario. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


WANTED—If you want any of the jobs named be- 
low, write us . oo Firemen; brakemen, elec- 
tric’ motorman train or sleeping car porters. 
Experience wumecessary. Work steady. First class 
standard .roads. Passes and .uniforms afrauged for. 
RAILWAY INSTITUTE, Dept 4-U, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Write 
Route 5, Rosedale, Kan. 


GEORGE STEVENS, Peter- 























MEN AND WOMEN OVER 138. 
jobs. $65 to $150 month. Parcel post and income 
tax mean hundreds of postoffice, railway mail’ and 
internal revenue ‘appointments. Write immediately for 
free list Ly now available. NKLIN 
INSTITUTE,. Dept B.19, Rochester, N Y¥ 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 300,000 
protected positions in United-States service. Thousands 


Get government 





of vacancies every year. There is a big chance here 
for you, sure and generous pay, lifetime employment. 
Just’ ask -for bhooklet 8-822. No obligation. EARL 


OPKINS; Washington, D C. 


RAILWAY MAIL CLERK EXAMINATIONS every- 
where soon. $75 to $150 month. Write for schedule. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept B 19, Rochester, N Y. 








mail 
lesson 


WANTED—2500 — to prepare for coming railway 
examination. I conducted .examinatious. Trial 
free. Write OZMENT., 107. R, St Louis. 





























~_- Want: to Sell Your 
as Farm ? 


_sr,part ot part: of it—quickly, and without your 
a. 


inbors knowing abeut it? Just put 

; or. ry word -adv in American Agri- 

- gulturist’s: Real: Estate’ Market—which is 

“ ly: your. ‘Real Estate’ Market. It will 

- you only. 6c a word, and you'll get 
many replies you can take your cho 

> ody ‘ox A 4 Bitgg, pay the most money 

6 best terms. You needn't 

~ sign: » i rauaee to°your adv. Just sign 

- your P. O. box, or some friend’s name. 


“We've Sold Lots of Farms 


“for our readers through American Agri- 
cuilturist’s Real Estate Market—or rather 
pay ve Peed eee. 4 — Real 
: arke s yours, r. and Mrs. 

jubscriber. You know the kind of farm- 
Ts who read the advs in it. You know 
py’re people to deal with, for they 
> Our kind of folks, so ff you want to 
. your farm, stock, tools, or timber- 
, or milk route, 


ertise in-American Agricultur- 
ist's Real Estate Market 


ou. ~want pee in preparing your 
> nt, wri our Advertising 









WANTED, APPLE GROWERS: Habersham county 
land is unexcelled. for apples. Write for particulars. 
McMILLANS, Clarkesville, Ga. 


GOVERNMENT FARMERS WANTED. Make’ $125 
monthly. Living quarters furnished. Write OZMENT, 
107 F, St Louis, Mo. 


SITUATION ‘WANTED—MALE 
YOUNG MAN, single, slight slight. experience at poultry 


mising desires _— on large poultry farm. BOX 
43, Hartsdale, >} 














OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 





ASK US why ‘we sell improved farms so cheap? 
$4950 wae 200 acre improved farm, 9 room house, 
2 large barns, basement, concrete floor, 24 stanchions, ; 
% mile to chureh, store and school; F D and 
telephone. VALLEY FARM AGENCY, Owego, 


GRAPE BELT. Farm 90 acres $160. 
Tiled, drained. Apples, smal] fruits. 
unknown. Fine buildings: Natural gas. 
ten minutes walk. Attractive terms. S. 
EROT, Forestville, N Y. 


FOR SALE—140 acre farm near Trenton. Fine for 
potatoes. For price and particulars address owner, 
WALTER B. IVINS, Route 1, Trenton, N J 


LARGE FARM, STOCK AND TOOLS, FOR SALE. 
Income from milk alone about $50 per week. $8000 





26 grapes. 
Crop_ failure 
Railroad 
F. HAS- 

















_ THE GRAIN TRADE 
LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 





Cash or 7~Wheat—, -~Corn-, -—Oats— 
1913 1912 1913 1912 1913 1912 

Chicago ....+. 96 1.07% .70 49 Al 3545 
New York ....1.00 1.07 79 _ -46% 89% 
Boston ....... _ 87 54% .46% 
St Louis ; 96% 1.09 _ 14% — 
Toledo ......+ 98% 1. $s — 101% — 33 
ae ‘ ‘88 ; _ 30% 
Liverpool 105 1 “O54 86% 83% — -— 





While the splendid new crop of 
wheat has moved rapidly from the 
farm, it has gone into distributive 
channels at a good rate. Recent 
price changes have been down- 
ward, speculative trade only mod- 
erate. The Dec 1 farm value 
is returned by the government at 
79.9¢e, compared with 76c one year ago, 
and 87.4c in ’11; farm value of spring 
wheat 73.4c, winter wheat 82.9c. The 
belief that winter wheat promise is 
unusually fine has caused speculative 
selling, on the theory that the next 
crops should prove a bumper. 

Winter wheat acreage report was 
larger than expected, Dec sold down 
to S87%c-p bu, and May quotaVie 
around 90% @91%c. Cash wheat at 
Raltimore 94@95c. 

Corn sold off to 681%¢¢ p bu for Dee 
at Chicago, May. much the same level, 
speculative interest more marked. 
The revised government Dec esti- 
mate placed the yield at 2447 mil- 
lions, compared with 2387  mil- 
liens in the final Orange Judd figures 
printed in Nov. Assuming that our 
own figures are very close to the mark, 
this would suggest that the govern- 
ment has overestimated the crop some 
60 millions, A distributing factor this 
week is the heavy receipts at western 
primary points. 

The Dec 1 farm value of oats, ac- 
cording to the dept of agri, was 39.2c p 
bu, compared with 31.9c one year ago, 
and 45c in ’11. *The Dec farm price of 
barley was placed at 53.7c, compared 
with 50.5c one year ago, and 86.9c two 
years ago; farm value of rye is 63.4¢c, 
or a little less than last year, and 
compared with 83.2c two years ago; 
farm value of buckwheat 75.5c, com- 
pared with only 66.lc one year ago, 
and 72.6c in ’11; farm value of flaxseed 
$1.20 p bu, or 5c more than a year ago, 
and compared with 1.82 two years 
ago; farm value of potatoes Dec 1 U8.7¢ 
p bu, compared with 50.5c one year 
ago, and 79.9c in ’11; farm value of 
hay 12.43 p ton, compared with 11.79 


one year ago, and 14.29 in ’11; Dec 1 
farm value of cotton 12.2c p lb, com- 


pared with 11.9¢ one year ago, and 
only 8.8c two years ago. 

The dept of agri at Washington 
Says the area planted to winter wheat 


is 8.6% larger than a year ago and 
ae Dec 1 condition was placed at 
1.2% YOe 





GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From these country cons ees -must 
pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers 
or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 

Apples 
Apples have sold at higher prices in 
Dec than were quoted late in Nov at 
Liverpool, Eng. Pacific coast apples 
sold at $2.50@3 p bx. New York bar- 
reled apples aoa up. to 5.50,. Me 4.30, 
Boxed apples in Hamburg, Ger, have 
found a strong market, late quotations 
being 2.50@3.25 p bx, 
Exports of apples from the U S, ac- 
cording to the accompanying. table, 
furnished by Mahlon.Terhune; Boston 
freight and forwarding broker, have 
not been.as great as a year ago, al- 
though the volume has been good. 
Shipments from the Atlantic seaports 
named have béen 1,223,545 _ bbls, 
against 1,861,482 bbls, up to Dec 13, 
1912. The number of boxes shipped 
te Dec 13, 1913, were 89,241 
APPLE EXPORTS WEEK ENDING DEC 18 


{In barrels.] 


Liver- Lon- Glas- Ham- Vari- 

Pool don gow burg ous Total 
New York .. 7,132 2,345 17,004 3,289 3,650 23,420 
Boston ..... 75 . 080 _- — %,917 
Portland ... 3,420 6,282 —. — 9,300 
Halifax .... 2,825 6,748 7,719 — 3,600 20,892 
St John .... 190 573 951 — 841 2,555 
This week .. 14,323 10,935 28,046 3,289 8,091 64,684 
Week yr ago 14,773 3,039 28,612 3,468 4,639 54,522 
Total season 447 237 30 128 110 1,223 
(000 omitted) 
Last season.. 681 383 438 203 156 1,861 
(000 omitied) 


At New York, the apple market is 
steady at firmer prices, bbl stock be- 
ing quoted at 2.50 @6, boxed 
1.50 @ 2.85. 

At Boston, there has been the usual 
demand incident to Christmas, and 
with receipts light the market has 
shown a strong tone and quotations, 
although the highest of the season, 
have been exceeded in not a few in- 
stances. Holidays like Thanksgiving 
and Christmas always mean a de- 
mand for the best the market affords 
and the price in such cases is a sec- 
ondary consideration. Apples in cold 
storage are firmly held, as it is he- 
lieved that most of the apples out of 
storage in the country have been mar- 
keted. Baldwin, cold storage fcy 











City 









and- terms. BOX 186, Winthrop, Me. 

DELAWARE HEADQUARTERS for fruit, trucking 
farms. One hundred thirty. to select from. Catalog. 
CRAWFORD, Greenwood, Delaware 

WANTED, for 3 or 5 years, dairy farm, about 
fifteen cows, tools, team. Reference furnished. BOX 
32, Burlington, Vt 

RIDA—For information about best part of 
Meade, Fila. 


wipiaee write BOARD OF TRADB, Ft 


: 


$5@5.50 p bbl, No 1 4@4.50, choice 





aes fresh- packed fcy 4.50@5, No 
3.50@4, No 2 2.75@3.25, Tolman 
Seeet 4@5, Greening, storage 450@ 
5, fresh 3.50@4, King, storage 5@6, 
—— 4@4.50, Spy, storage 5@6, fresh 
@ 4.50, box fruit 1@2-p bu bx. 
Beans 
At New York, the tone of the bean 
market is easy, marrow being quoted 
up to $5.40 p 100 lbs, medium 3.70, 
pea. beans do, red kidney 5.35. 
Eggs . 
At New York, offerings of eggs are 
now ample for current needs, the 
great bulk of gatherings being quoted 


at 33@35c p doz, although fresh- 
gathered eggs are quoted up 
to /36c and “wrefigerator stock at 


22@30c,: white hennery eggs 338 @42e, 
European 22@ 30c. 

At Boston, the market has had a 
sharp break since last reports, but at 
the lower level it is quite steady, as 
demand is better and the market 
cleans up quite well. The break, which 
amounts to dc in hennery eggs, has 
not been due so much to the size of 
the receipts as to the fact that the 
demand has been extremely light at 
recent prices and supplies were ‘ine 
clined to pile up. People. s.., ped 
using eggs to a considerable extent 
at .the recent high prices and it is 
now the effort of the trade to get 
them using them again. Storage eggs 
are not selling very briskly, but 
holders are firm, as they see an out- 
let for all they have long before com- 
petition from fresh eggs will amount 
to much. Weather conditions will 
have much to do with the course of 
the market on fresh eggs from now 
on. At wholesale, fcy hennery 42@j 
43c p doz, choice eastern 40@4I1c, 
fresh western, extras 38@40c, prime 
firsts 37@38c, firsts 35@36c, storage 
extras 29@29%¢,: firsts 28@28%c 

At Chichgo, all markets are appre- 
ciably lower, the east quoting sevefal 
cents p doz less than a fortnight ago. 
Firsts at Chicago sell up to about 3le 
p doz, refrigerator stock 26@2Zic 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York cranberries are 
steady, L I selling] at $7@10 p bbl, 
early black 6@8, Jersey 7@9, Cape 
Cod 6.50@10, Fla strawberries 40@ 
GS5e p qt. 

At Boston, call for cranberries has 
been good this week, but receipts have 
been large enough to prevent any fur- 
ther advance in prices. Fancy Cape 
Cod late varieties sell from the stores 
at $8.50@9.50 p bbl, with fair to good 


ones at 7@7.50 and cras at 2.75@3.25. 
Florida strawberries a thetis more 


plentiful and lower at 65@T5c p bx. 
Dried Fruits 


At New York, practically no demand 
is noted for evaporated apples. Nomi- 
nal quotations for prime cold storage. 
up-state or 7% @%8c fob _ shipping 
point. New crop goods continue dull, 
and for Jan and Feb shipment as high 
as 8%4c is quoted. Chops for imme- 
diate delivery 2%c, waste 24c. Rasp- 
berries are offered at 24c p lb in bbls 
f o b state. 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, hay, if the highest 
grade of timothy, sells up to about 
$21.50 p ton in large bales, standard 
20, No 2. 19.50, clover light. mixed 19, 
heavy 18, rye straw 18, oats 12, 

Mill Feeds 

At New York, coarse western spring 
bran in 100-lb sks, to arrive, sells at 

25.50 p ton, middlings 22.50, red dog 
29.10, linseed oil meal 31.50, 

Nuts 

At New York, hickory nuts are dull 
at $1.75 @2.25 p bu, black walnuts 1@ 
1.25, butternuts 75c@1, yearns péa- 
nuts, hand-picked 6%@7. p Ib, fcy 
oH eres shelled 3% ue Spanish 

@T%c. 
Onions 

Prices of onions have not shown a 
very great tendency to advance rap- 
idly the past fall and early winter, 
yet the rise has been steady. The 
amount of onions held in storage to 
date is much less than a year ago and 
corresponds fairly well to the amount 
held in 1911. During the spring 
months of that year onions sold as 
high as 4%c p Ib 

Growers of Valencia onions in Spain 
received 50@58c p 112 Ibs early in the 
season, but prices rose to 65c on or- 
sizes this season. The acreage this 
year, writes Consul Claude I. Dawson, 
was about the same as last year, but 
drouth reduced the yield and the bulbs 
show a tendency to decay. Volume of 
exports is fair, although the demand 
has not been very keen. The packer, 
it is said, in many instances has lost 
money. Valencia onions have been 
selling of late in Chicago at $1.50@1.60 
rp half case. 

At New. York, onions are plentiful 
and selling fairly at $1.50 p 100 Ibs for 
red, white or yellow. 

At Boston the market is dull and 
easy. Distributers appear to have 
loaded up, while recent prices attract- 
ed liberal shipments of stock held 
outside the warehouses in the coun- 
try. Choice large stock is now selling 
at $2@2.12, and occasionally 2.15 p 
100-Ib bag, while medium size “ofter- 
ings sell around 1.85. A week ago, 
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Potatoes 


Growers in Wis say they will not 
ship freely until prices are better, ard 
last week 450 empty potato cars were 
reported on railroad tracks at’ Fond 
du Lac. 

According to press despatches from 
Cadillac, northwestern Mich “is vir- 
tually filled with potatoes, one firm in 
this city having 50,000 bus stored for 
farmers, waiting for higher prices.”’ 
The item says‘“that buyers in Manton, 
Lake City, Fife Lake and other towns 
report only one-third of the crop sold, 
buyers paying 45c. 

At New York, domestic potatoes are 
‘steady and meet a 
moderate demand. \ rsinia late crop 
is quoted at $1.90@2 p bbl, L 1 22@ 
2.75, Bermuda 3.2 5@ 6.25, Me 262.25 
Pp 180-lb bag, chickens 1.75@2 p bag. 
European potatoes are in heavy sup- 
ply, irregular tn quality and prices 
low, 1@1.45 p 168-Ib bag. Southern 
aoe potatees held steady, the best 

me geties at Sea p bbl, Jersey 
ie Sc@l1 p bsk 

At Boston, pdancee does not Inerease 
much, but receipts are lighter, and 
with supplies less burdensome, the 
market is doing a Iittle better on 
prices. At the yards, Maine potatoes 
sell generally at $1.35 p 2-bu bag. with 
some effort being noted to obtain 1.40, 
The report of the department of agri- 
culture 6m the question of lifting or 
extending the embargo on the impor- 
tation of foreign tubers is awaited with 
much interest, Well-posted local deal- 
ers believe that there are potatoes 
enough to prevent much, if any, ad- 
vanee if foreign potatoes are barred 
en entirely, and in view of that be- 
fief they see the likelihood of a sharp 
cline in the event of the present re- 
strictions being revoked. 


At Chicago, the potate market has. 


held ry Ls 
price range between 60 an 

Ida Russets selling Rup to S1OLI0 b 
108 the, Pear! 80@ S5c. 

Poultry 


A Christmas open air auction of tur- 
keys in Montgomery county near Phil- 
adelphia resulted in over 
and 1500 pairs of chiekens being sold. 
At New York, live fowls and roos- 
ters are selling slowly at a decline. 
Large chickens are dull and weak at 
13@14e p Ib, fowls 14@15c, roosters 
10@lic, turkeys 16@18c, ducks do, 
geese 12@14c. There is only a fair 
inquiry for dressed poultry, but the 
market is steady and firm. . Fresh 
killed turkeys sell at 20@25c p Ib, 
broiler chickens 18@25c when dry 
packed or in bbls. Roasting chickens 
do, fowls 12@19c, roosters 10@13c, 
spring ducks 15@21c, geese 10@ We, 
squabs $1.75@4.75 p dos._ 


Potatoes 


Sweet potatoes at Chicago meet a 
steady market, although it is well sup- 
plied, IMinois run uneven, white easr- 
erm are better. Ulinois in barrels sell 
at $2@3, according to quality, or me 
75c p hamper, eastern, kiln-dried 
@ 1.15. : 

Wool 


At Chicago, the wool market is very 
quiet, and manufacturers not disposed 
to come into the market. tp the east 
prices do not seem to be affected by 
free trade, especially in fine ae. _ 
the market for tatertor grades is 
regular. 

Vegetables 


Cabbage in our vicinity is about 
half held by growers. In adjoining 
districts cabbage ts well cleaned up. 
The price ranges from $20@25 p ton. 
[c. A. P. Burt, New York. 

Up to a recent period green corn 
was looked upon in England, exzcet 
by the more intelligent class, as not 
desirable as a food. Sweet corn on 
the cob and canned is now appearing 
on the tables of the working classes, 
and is being admitted as a cheap and 

At New York, cabbages are weak, 
red selling at $30@35 p ton, Danish 
$25@ 28, imported white $22 @ 24, red 
$244 28 carrots $1@1.25 p bbl, or Tic 
@$1.25 p 100 bchs, beets 1@1.50 p 
100 behs, Fila cauliflower $1.75 @2.25 
p bskt, va Joie 23>@40c p bbi, Pla 
lettuce $1.25@2.25 p bskt, Fla okra 
$2 @ 2.35, Fla peas $2@5 p bskt, pep- 
pers #2@ 2.50 p carrier, pumpkins 
$1.50@2.25 p bbl, radishes $1@1.25 
p 100 behs, Hubbard squash $1. T5@ 
2.25 bbi, marrow $1.50@1.75, Fla 
white $1@1.50 p bx, rutabagas 75e 
$1.15 p bbl, white hi 25 @ 1.50. 





Buying Tobacco—Stripping tobacco 
is in full blast now and buyers are 
riding every day now, offering 10c 
for see@leaf and as high as 4c for 
Spanish. Ne Dutch raised here. 
These are straight prices for filler and 

Not. much seed __ sefling. 
75% sold. It ts of good ¥ 


Epanish 
> Carliste, O. 
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Butter 

The gain in the oleo cutput in the 
Chicago district during Nov showed 
wm imcrease of nerthern 1,000,000 Ibs 
cver Nov, 1912. 

The suit against the Elgin board of 
trade was last week definitely set by 
Judge Landis for Jan 11 next. This 
is a suit under the Sherman anti- 
trust law to bring out the abolishment 
of certain practices of the board. 

The court of appeals at Albany, 
N Y, recently held the oleo law to be 
unconstitutional. . It was declared the 
legislature might enact laws to pre- 
vent deception and fraud in food 
stuffs, but that giving yellow color to 
oleo through the admixture of vege- 
table oils was not done with intention 
to defraud. 

Prices of butter in the large city 
markets are holding on about a par 
with those of a year ago. At New 
York, extra quality cmy butter in large 
lots in tubs sells up about 37 %c p Ib. 
All classes of 
their’ 
2@34e, held cmmaa '82@33e, state 
dairy in tubs 20@ 38c. 

At Boston, fine fresh butter con- 
tinues in very short supply and firm 
in The market is purely nomi- 
nal in a wholesale way, since few 
@ealers have any surplus beyond the 
needs of the regular trade. Butter 
grading next to best is finding a better 
sale on account of the high cost of 
the best goods, but low-grade offer- 
imgs. are still draggy and easy. The 
make of butter, always Nght at this 
season of the year, is unusually light 
in the northern sections this year, 
owing to the fact that milk and cream 
bring exceptionally big prices in the 
raw state. Fine butter in small pack- 
ages is very scarce and commands a 
greater premium over tubs than usu- 
al. At wholesale: 


87 @37 Ke, fey western 

34 %eo, fey aereee. emy 34@34 
to choice cmy 31 @32c, fair 
29@ 30c. 


At Tih, Dee 22, all sales of 
butter were at 34c p Ib. 
At {ineas. emy butter 35e p Ib, 


= Syracuse, dairy 35@38c. 
Rochester, emy 36c. 

at Buffalo, cmy Séc, Suey 28 @ 32c. 

At Columbus, cmy 36c, dairy 22c. 


Cheese 


At New York, the market on the 
highest grades of selected state cheese 
is firm. Most of the demand is for 
medium grades around 16@16%¢ p Ib, 
Specials are quoted up to lic, skim 
5@13%e. 

At Boston, the market is steady but 
@ull. Fancy goods are not at all 
Plenty, and in strong hands and less 
ordinary stock than wusual offers, 
einee high prices for milk are keeping 
down the winter make. Trade in gen- 
eral is bullish on the immediate out- 
look and there is no disposition te 
shade prices with an idea of helping 
business. “At wholesale, N Y twins, 
fey 17@17%e p Ib, fair te good 16@ 
16%c, young America 17c, sage 19c. 


OHIO—.-At Cimcinnati; No 2 white 
corn 7T0c p bu, No 3 mixed 67c, No 3 


eg 66ce, No 2 white oats 45i4c, No 
red wheat 99c, timothy ha 6@19 
p ton, bran 24, middlings sheep 


ite p tb, butcher cattle Tie, 
7%ec, lambs 7iéc, veal calves 7@11c, 
No 1 hides 13%ec, eggs 3lic p doz, 
broilers 15c p Ib, fowls lic, ducks 18e, 
apples 2.50@5 p bbl, pears 2.25 p bu, 
beets 2.25 p bbl, cabbage 2, carrots 2, 
onions 3.40@4, potatoes 2.50@2.75, 
parsnips 2.25, Hubbard squash 2, tur- 
nips 2.25. 

At Columbus, corn 62%c p bu, 
wheat 95\(c, oats 40%c, rye 80c, bran 
= Pp ton, middlings 29, "timothy hay 

ogs 7T%c p Ib, veal calves 8@ 
We, steers 7 @ 8c, eggs 35c p doz, 
fowls 12c p Ib, chickens 12c, turkeys 
19c, ducks 3c, potatoes 85c p bu, red 
and yellow 1.10 p bu, cabbage 2 p 100 
Lag ead 7S5c p bu, apples 2.75@5 
p \ 


Argentine Beef to the amount of 
about 3,400,000 Ibs arrived this week 
in N Y consigned to wholesale deal- 
ers in that city, Boston and Philadel- 
phia.- The carge contained 400 tons 
of chilled beef, 1350 tons of frozen 
beef, mutton, lamb and sundry prod- 
ucts. 





The Potato Quarantine, action on 
which is described on an earlier page 
of American Agriculturist, is toe be 
extended, according to an order of 
Sec Houston of the dept of agri at 
Washington, issued early this week. 
The situation in the initial embargo 
of last Sept is that potato imports 
are forbidden from the British Isles, 
Canada and all continental rope. 
This action has been modifi this 
week. however, by the Second order, 


wart and powdery scab, 
These are the two diseases which the 
dept .proposes ~-to keep out of the 
country.. .This second order becomes 
effective- January 15. 


- 








SWINE BREEDERS 


BERKSHIRES 


We have a numberof very fine boar 
pigs for sale at attractive prices. They 
are the height of breeding, type and 
quality. It will pay you te get our 
prices on these choice pigs before you 
buy elsewhere. Now is the time to put 
a fine sire at the head of your herd. 



























‘Yearling rams and ram 
lambs with dense fleece” 
and large bone. 


W. Hi. MINER, GHAZY, NEW i 

















Prices and descriptions sent upon req 
TOMPEINS FARM, Lansdale, Pa. 











Large Berkshires at Highwood 


During each of the last five years we have sold 
more registered Berkshires, and during the oat 
as many as any other breeder in 
United .States. Over one hundred sows, bred 
and open, for sale. Service boars. pigs. al) ages. 
Visitors always welcome. 
Dundes, WN. Y. 

















BERKSHIRE PiGS 


Can furnish paird and trics, mot akin. Best of breed- 
img. Prices reasonable. Netehine Bree, Oe Peyster, N.Y. 


BERKSHIRES 


We offer Boars and Gilts 





of farrow and 
cab 


we goed tat 
pies at reasonable 
prices. I’... Kerr 
Celtinea, NK. ¥. 












Pinehurst Sh 


1913 catalogue is about rea 
, = the price, breeding, and 
each ram | get We believe 

breeding flock Shropshires in 
lst —~ and ae Pettifer cup for 
1912 amd 1912 at the Chicago 
more money on American bred sheep than 
fleck in America. Also in 1912 i 









NIAGARA 8TOCK PA 
J.C. Duncan, Mgr. Lewiston, N. 





LAKEVIEW FARM BERE SHIRES 
ge. We, nee & 00d yen chautd Ww pusieates. 

red Fe or service boars, or fall pigs, from 
A}. STAPLETON, Wilbraham Road, Springfeld, Mass. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


pe ~~ Pair champion. The big a ~ ee young 
DN. DREISBACH. FO. Bes (37 Kinston Onl 


© | A Fine Bunch of Durocs 


fall pigs, now ready to ship. Also a few spring boars. 
RENICK W. DUNLAP - Kingston, 0. 











eis a 


ah 





















NOWCROFT HAM 
20 SYUFS bred te Sook ram. 


Sergeat F. Suow, University Bldg. , Syracuse, M3 





TUNIS RAMS AND 
2d prize flock at New York state fair 
fords, bred te 


year. 
one S-year ewe, ram: 
ewe lambe, one S rm. 
a. S. TILBURY, Rt 2, Owego, Tisga Co., W. 





POULTRY BREEDERS 
B. 3. RED 
a ee 





i 


col house, 

ony nn hore. 
tion and records. s 
references. RT RED F Bex 





TUDEBAKER’S DPUROCS 
m the Miami Valley, the fountainhead of the 
A, a for Mareh and April farrow; pairs 

best_of- breeding; priced te sell 
8. Ff STUDEBAKER . Tippecance City, 0. 


+l 








Buff Orsineten, COCKERELS $1 


se este ten Foc sd Oven Ferme eet 
circular. @ablaad Farm, J.1.Hereter, 





HELDON FARM Piesrtci. 22: 


cn Sows. Service Boars. Best of breeding. 
C. E. BARNES. OXFORD, N, Y. 





Woodland punochics. arm 


CHOICE 
Both Sexes— Best of Breed 
WwW. E. BOWEN, R. F. Dd. 2, evynacues, 





mY. 













Rese Comb 
? They are the friends of all who knew 
Kilpatrick, Orchard Hitt Farm, R. 4, Warren, 





SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHOR 


Selected yearling hens $1 each, 
quanti‘ ies. -old chicks, April, per 7m 
$10 per 100. Geo. Frost, Levanna, ’ 4 





Hamps hires 
Boars and Gilts, boar and 
sow pigs unrelated; also 
4 bred sows. Quality the best. 


Sylvester Essig, Tipton, Ind 


0.1.C. PIGS 


Now ality Ao. shi et. Giiver ameln 
apair. F.C. White Cincinnatus, N.Y 
POLAND-CHINAS 


I have -ome fine thoroughbred pigs 10 and 12 weeks 

old at $10 each. Can supply males and females not 

akin. “Order early if you wish to purchase. Hereto- 

fore I have been unable to AN orders 

© Cc. BRILL STEWARTSVILLE, WN. J. 

F Poland Chinas 6*.,""*, Xo. Si? 
yA at head of herd. Show 


to $100 each. Pigs $10 to $25 each. 














ogs 
me fil] your order 





























Single Comb White 


Exelusively foundation steck Kegs 
females trap-nested, both exhibition 
Send in your . No 


shipment. New catalog J: lst. 
POULTRY FARM, F. 4. Deltart. Bex 





net profit ‘— 
winning 8, C. BL 
DAVID M. HAMMOND 





PIGEOSS tor 
made a net profit te be 
‘en minutes’ Lo a LF 


‘Moyers § s. Cc. W. 


}-ege strain. Fawn and White Indian 


= -ege strain. Eggs for hatching 
ducklings. Cirevlar free. Grant thanen, Fest 


Rese Comb Reds 2,,2c*es, hs 


lay, $45 to quick buyer. Orders now being. 
heby chicks, later deliveries. Write for prices. 














MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder im the State. Pedigreed stock for sale, 
Semuecl Johns, Box 196, Wilmington, O. 


Mule Foot Hogs 
Best quality, registered stock. 
BURKETT BROS., 





COLUMBUS, O, 


Alfalfa Lodge Yorkshires 

















. cal he ase yo > 
@. S. HALL we ee’ PARMDALE, OHO, | WALTER BRITTON PLE, Ge 
CATTLE BREEDERS 
Nixon’s Big, Smooth Poland-Chinas|__ 
With size, Gnish and easy feeding qualities (36th 
year), % f le. Se he bred, f a 
year). 96 bigs for sale, Service pours sows bred. tow | TARE YOUR 






A record 345 ot m 
She has a 20.13-1b. daughter ‘end « ni at 
ealf Farmstead Paladin Artis, record 77.8 Ibe, 
2713.7 ibe, im 50 days, with 27.91 ibe. of butter 
T1269 Ibs. fu WH) devs. She is a deughter of in 
with nineteen tested two-year-olds that average B64 


in? days. Price Heifer calf from 
and dam. Paladin Rephac ella rt 
years 2.4 milk 1 day. 419.3 Ibe. 7 

of butter in 7 — Price 9175. Telfer 
above referred to. Dam, Farmstead 

record 20.65 of butter in 7 a Price @350. 

all straight nice Individuals, 

eludes registry,tranefer and crating Bradley Be 


FOR SALE: 




































Dealers in Large and Improved YWerkshire Swine 
Best on earth ONONDAGA BILL. N. ¥. 


Registered O. LC. and PIGS 








EUGENE Pi Roa PRICES Wasco e. 







tare oes. white, short-nose type. Special 
quality, fair a Rs is | 
what im pay, but what you get that cup et Seer vd ster oxi 
i. 6. CuRTIS Bex 2 ROCHESTER, nw. ¥. bes not ye gh ~ F ¥. B. Michael, Bex @, 
Witham . 
Se oe Hill Stock Farm | Korndyke, Holstein BULL 





from large producing A. 20 ee 
tended pedigrees. TIERCE BROS. B. 4 
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13 to 5 thirty-poynd 
“always on hand. 
y,Prop., N.Y. 
































boll at New York state fair. 
guarantee them to please. 
BATH, N.Y. 
alves For Sale 
tt ™ eres by Changeling 
z, » Owego, N.Y. 
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calf, nearly white, out of 
BALOWINSVILLE, N.Y. 
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‘icin asitnacAN JERSEY 
324 W. 23d Street, New York 


Crestmont Farms 


Offers a féw young bull calves from 
registered Holstein cows having official 
records from’ 17 Ibs butter in 7 days up. 
We can suit any taste in color and 
breeding, and the price is right if taken 
while young, We need the room. Ask 
about them. H. 0. GATES, Canton, Pa. 


Hillscroft Farms 
Holstein Bulls 


Grandsons of Hengerveld DeKol and 
King Segis, from Dams 4t 
farmers’ price. 

GEO. R. HILL, 


Country Life Farn’ Offers for Sale 


Pure Bred Holstein Bull, borm March 22nd, 1913. Sired by 
Artis De Kot Walker, 2nd, No. 72921, whose dam and Sire's 
dam #verage, Milk 7 days 547.8 lbs., Butter $1711. The dem of 
this bull is a granddaughter of Paul De Kol, No, 22235, 
who is the sire of 104 A. R. O. daughters and 40 A. R. O. sons, 
third test of the breed, She has a record of 511.5 Ibs. of 
milk and 
—< 











Towanda, Pa. 














5506 ibs, butter in 7 days and is out of a cow with 
of 20.17 Ibs, butter and 489 lbs. milk in 7 days. 
pong ~ dd ee oe % a my bg little money. 

cars. is bull is nicely marked, 
thie inh as — arrow at is reel fo . light service. 


H. H,. WHEELER, West Winfield, N. Y. 


GRADE HOLSTEIN 


COWS AND HEIFERS 
I have on hand 100 head of young, 
well marked cows, consisting of one load 
due’ in December, balance in Feb. and 
March. Also 75 head of yearlings and 
two-year-olds and registered "and grade 
Holstein bulls ready for service. 
F. J. HOWARD, Bouckville, NW ¥. 














Willow Brook Stock Farm 


Headquarters for Registered Jerseys. 
Young cattle for sale. Both sexes. 
Cc. F. MUNZ, Mer. 
R. F. D. 7 Mercer, Pa. 























Four Registered 


Holstein Heifer Calves 


and one bull, from 1 to 4 months old, a one 
granddaughter of King of the Pontiacs and 2 grand- 
daughters of King of Butter Pee All light “se color 
and fine. individuals. $500 for the five. 
15. registered heifers from 1 to 2 years old, not 
bred. ‘ust, sell to make room. 
Grade cows always on hand 
3. A. LEACH . . CORTLAND, WN. Y. 


100 High - Grade 
Holstein Cows 
ing in age from 3 to 6 years, large and 
Hire ra S srieed and heavy producers. These 
cows have milk records in the past year of 
from 9000 to 14,000 Ibs. Every. cow fs tuber- 
culin tested and ene to be perfect 


in every particular. 
V. D. Robinson, Edmeston, N. Y. 














HIGH GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS 


We tave on hand 100 choice Holstein 
cows, deep heavy milkers of the choicest 
individuality and breeding due to freshen 
in September and October. Come and see 
our stock or write your needs before pur- 
chasing elsewhere. 


F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, Cortland, N.Y. 























See Our Consignment 


to the New York State Breeders’ Sale, 
Syracuse, N. Y., January (3th and {4th. 
They will please you when you see them, and 
they are as good as they look. 

HENRY STEVENS & SON 
Brookside Stock Farm LACONA, N. Y. 


East River Gere FOR SALE 


HOLS TEIN S seem 


60 fresh cows, good size and_ well marked and in 
condition; extra large producers. Come and see 
milked. ee Oe SS ive anne. They bave 
the size and quality 
and graae' bulls always on hand. 
Bell Phone 14 F 5. 


JOHN B. WEBSTER 
Cortland, N. Y. 








Guernsey Bull Calves bred at 
Chesterbrook Farm, Berwyn, Pa. 












THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 
LATEST QUOTATIONS POR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 





-— Cattle -, - Hogs -— -- Sheep — 


1918 1912-1913 1I2 1913 1912 
Per 100 lbs 
Chicago. c+... > ae 4 sie. M: #. 04 $7.30 $5.65 #5. b+ 
New. York... 7.70 4.25 
Buffalo ..%.... S75 4 00 7.45 44.50 c Ff 
Kansas City <«. 8.60 9.15 1.90 7.40 4.40 4-4 
Pittsburg .-.... 8.85 9.10 8.00 7.36 5.00 i3s 





At Chicago, the last of the sales of 
prime yearling beeves for Christmas 
trade made about the record price for 
the year of $10.25 p 100 Ibs: These 
were. Shorthorn and Angus steers 
bought by Armour Co. Since the high 
high spot was reached demand has not 
been so keen forthe finished medium 
weights, Bulls Have been a drug’ on 
the market, especially the big kind, 
They have ‘sold at 5@ 6.25. 

Paekers have been good buyers of 
calves of late, paying $9@11.25 for 
good to choice. kinds of medium 
weights, ana@.4.50@7 for heavies. 

The let-up of the runs of Canadian 
cattle into the eastern states. has 
created more of a normal demand 
again for feeders and stogkers. The 
cause fer the slump ‘in — shipments 
across the border iS attributed to the 
advance in prices in Canadian markets 
clese to the international berder line. 

Little if any change is. recorded in 
the hog market at :-Chicago. Weight of 
hogs naturally increases slightly as the 


winter 3: Cg aguamter Few arrivals - sell 
above. $7.75. p 100 lbs, although the 
range in = ice is about 7.40@ 7.90. 


tidy 1000-t0/1150-Ib stéers 8.10@8.40, 
fair to-medium 740@7.75; common 700 


» to 900-1b steers 5.25@ 6.25, rough, half- 


fat 1000-t0°4300-Ib steers 5@7c, com- 
mon to-good fat oxen 4@6.50, bulls 6 
@ 7.35, cows 4@6.25, heifers weighing 
700 to 1100 Ibs 5.50@ 7.75. - About 400 
calves sold at 8@12, bologna cows 3@ 
3.75: Hogs were.stronger, 80 double 
decks being received Monday. Heavy 
weights sold up to 7.90, heavy mixed 
7.95, medium weights and heavy. York- 
ers, also light Yorkers and pigs 7.95@ 
8. Sheep-.were higher Monday, 25 
double decks arriving. Sheep sold at3 
@5.25.p. 100-1bs, lambs 5@8. 


Mature Sows for Breeding 


T. P. CONROY 


I am raising hogs for the money 
there’ is in- the business, and am 
breeding the Duroc-Jersey exclusive- 
ly. F prefer this breed because of 
their “large size, large bones, their 
freedom from @isease and their natu- 
ral adaptability to. rustle for .theni- 
selves. They are good breeders, and 
the sow is a careful mother and a 
good sucker. - 

I get best results from sows ranging 
between two and four years old. Ex- 
tremely young sows do not make good 
mothers... The’ pigs’are inclined to be 
weak, and they do: not receive the 
mother’s care that is given by the.old- 
er sow. Pigs from sows two years ol) 








Spread in prices of sheep and lambs 
has contracted slightly. Sheep sold at 
$4.50@5.80 p 100 ibs, lambs.7.25@8. 


Meat Consumption Sustained 


The production of meat in the U 8 
has kept pace -with the increase in 
population during the past 10 years or 
more. The average production per 
capita of dressed meat in the U S-in 
1909 -was 105 ibs, compared with 106 
Ibs in 1899, according to the. figures 
returned to the census by slaughtering 
establishments for beef; veal, mutton 
and pork, This statement comes as a 
surprise to a large number of people 
who are very strong in their belief 
that the consumption of meat .has 
been curtailed in late years. 

The value on the hoof of all animals 
slaughtered increased 75.5% during 
the decade prior to 1909 os the value 
of dressed meat increased 73.8% during 
that period. The amount of meat pro- 
duced in slaughtering establishments 
is about 65% of the total animals 
killed for meat purposes in the U S. 
Beeves dressed in the abattois in 
1908 were 8,114,900 head, or an increase 
of 46.9% during the decade frorn 1899 
to 1909, During that period the num- 
ber of calves slaughtered increased 
183.4%, totaling in 1909 2,504,700 head. 
Sheep and lambs showed. an-increase 
of 34.5%, totaling 2,275,500 head. 
Hogs only inereased 10%, — number- 
ing: 33,870,600." f 

The average weight on the hoof of 
beeves slaughtered im 1909-was 1019 
Ibs, compared- with 1069 Ibs in 1899, 
The average weight of calves has been 
heavier in recent years, in 1909 avers 
aging 168 Ibs, and. 1899 141 lbs. . Sheep 
havé been slaughtered .at a 7) ged 
lighter weight, the figures for 1 

ing Si Ibs; against 84 tbs a decade 
earlier. Hogs have been running light- 
er by abont 16 Ibs, with the average 
weight in 1908 about 202 Ibs, 

At Plttsburgh, the beef cattle mar- 
ket Monday was. slow. but steady, 
cars arriving. Good to ¢hoice-were 
quoted at ples FR PS Ibs, good 1300 





to 1400-1b steers: & medium, t e 
good - 1200 to 1300-15 pn cs ie 





Untouched by Apprehension of Sausage Season 


or older are more strong, active and 


healthy. My sows average from Hl 
to-14 pigs to ths litter, To me the 
matter of age is all-important, and 

buy my boars raised by mature 
sows. 

My pigs are farrowed in March and 
September. As this is a short winter 
state, pigs do. well the year round, 
January being the. only cold month, 
and the elimate is practically free 
from sudden. changes of temperature 
either in winter or summer. An im- 
provised shed for hogs during the 
middle of the day is all that is neces- 
sary. I recommend dipping often 
My ereatest trouble is in guarding 
against..worms, so prevalent in hogs 
and pigs while living on grass diet. 
Alfalfa is used for pasturage, and lit- 
tle- grain is needed until time to fit 
the hogs for market. _I feed ground 
wheat, barley and small potatoes im 
slop, and give beets or carrots twice 
2a day-with the corn or heavy graiim 
ration while fattening. 





Immune from Tick Fever 


The zebu or sacred humped cattle of 
India with its crosses upon various 
breeds of~ American cattle, is fast mul- 
tiplying -In Texas...These animals are 
very large, and the beef is excellent. 
The hump is as highly prized as tongue, 
which it resembles in taste and qual 
ity. ‘The greatest vaine of the zebu is 
that it is immune from tick fever, screw 
worm and other parasites which attack 
southern eattle, and when crossed wit 
other breeds this good quality is trans 

mitted...Other cattle pests disturb then 
but little. 


bat Cows Command $100 


baie Wheeler of South Burlinet 

recently ee 44. Ayrshire cows 
3130 each. H. Chittenden of the 
same town sold i? cows at the same 
price. @ cows range in age from 
3 to eight 


mail ins yea 


éars and are capable @ 
a and upward «& 










New York State Breeders’ Sale Co’s First Consignment Sale 


uo Registered Holsteins 4.°, 


Syracuse, N. Y., January 13-14, 1914, In New Pavilion 







































MEMBERS * MEMBERS 
STEVENS BROS. CO., Liverpool, ©. ¥. WING 8. SMITH. Syracuse, N. ¥. 
HENRY STEVENS & SON,. Lacona, WN. ¥. W. &S. HINCHEY. Rochester, N. ¥. 
B. E. CHAPIN & SON, Batavia, N. ¥. W. D. ROBENS. ‘Poland, N. ¥. 
= bE ete sd Fy eeenaen ni ¥. GEORGE ABBOTT. Cortland, N. ¥. 
ISAAC DALRYMPLE & SON, Otselic, N. ¥. Suita een poner me gt gg 
W. A. WAITE & SON, Adams, N. ¥. hoa . w. Y. 
J. A. STANTON & SON, New Woodstock, N. ¥. . Chester, N. ¥. 
WHITNEY PT. STOCK FARM, Whitney Pt., N. ¥. W. J. SNYDER. Lacona, M. ¥. 
The offerings include some of the best things that ever A son of a 29.73-lb. cow; a son of a 30-Ib.. daughter of Sir 
went into a ring: Veeman Hengerveld; 
A son of the 44-Ib. cow; the only forty-pound bull ever A son of Sir Clyde out of a 26-lb. cow; and other good bulls 
offered at a public sale; too numerous to mention; 
A son of the King of the Pontiacs from a 27-lb. dam; A 25-lb. daughter of Sir Veeman Hengerveld; a 23-Ib 
Two sons of King Segis Pontiac from daughters of the daughter of Sir Clyde; 
King of the Pontiacs; A 26-lb. cow bred to the King of the Pontiacs due in Feb.; 
A grandson of Pontiac Korndyke out of a 31-lb. daughter of A 24-lb. jr. 4-year old bred to a ya-Ib. bull; a 2t-Ib. jr. 4- 
King Segis Beets; year-old bred to a 37-Ib. bull. 


Any number bred to such great sires as the 44-lb. bull, King of the Pontiacs, Korndyke Butter Boy, Sir Veeman Hengerveld, 
Korndyke Pontiac Pet, King Segis Beets, Albino Butter Boy, Spring Farm King Pontiac 6th, Hillside Pietje Hengerveld 
Lyons, Spring Farm King Pontiac. and others of equal breeding. 

You can’t afford to miss this Sale. Every effort has béen made to make this the Banner Sale. If you are in the market 
for good breeding, attend this sale. For further information and catalogue address 


E. M. STANTON NEW WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 


Sale Managed by the Liverpool Sale and Pedigree Co., Liverpool, N. Y. 








































ELLENWOOD FARM | Gseseseseseseseseseseses eb esos es es esas esas asesesesesesesesesesesesesem 
Purebred Registered 
HOLS TEIN GUERNSEYS f) SENNINGSHURST STOCK FARM: THE NOME OF f JENNINGSHURST STOCK FARM: THE HOME OF 
Bull calves and a few heifers for sale, sired by YKE 
OLSTEIN || ou arg mccroenanety| =| RAG APPLE KORND 
with all kinds of A. R. blood, and also Genet of uy A few facts concerning Rag Apple Korndyke 
Ellenwood, 16329, who is throwing fine calves He is one of ithe very best £ P. 
a has 1 t. bus- i. ry best sons of Pontiac Korndyke. His dam was Pontiac Rag Apple, the 
i nee een ee which are bound to be record makers. Dams | pl $8,000 cow. He has wen -five A.R.O. daughters and four A.R.O. sons; has 100% the ~~ 
is not enough. He must know how to invest. are selected A. R. cows of merit, carrying such | 4] breeding as Pontiac Clothilde DeK ol 2d, 3721 Ibs. butter in sev en —. 874% the same breedin, 
Apply business methods to your farm, keep a blood as Divan, 5846, A. R. 98, sire of Dolly uy as Pontiac Pet, the second 30-ib. cow ; has 75% the same breeding as Pontiac L Korndyha: 
record of the net profit from each cow and a nN ./7% le . = = = 7 on HI 38.03 tbs. butter in seven days, and has 874% the same breeding as King a Ph. Penton: 
m convin yourself of the economy of putting . . . enw irl, Oth, . ° - by 
pe Faw aay - SB Sheet Anchor, 3789, Manager, 3393, and other | Ly We offer a few sons of Rag Apple Korndyke from high testing dams. 
You'll find one good ets stein will do the work notable A. R. individuals. Herd is tuberculin rite for pedigrees and prices 
MD aE ge mm thre ne so Ue ae tested. Satisfaction guaranteed. ] W. W. JENNINGS a - - Towanda, Pennsylvania 
fs ond labor by two airide ‘the = _ We are also breeders of famous Masterpiece Ss a 
7 strain of Berkshire pigs, and Baker strain im- | ' 
Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptice Booklets ported Southdown sheep. 
Write for descriptive breeding and prices or 
Holstein-Friesiam Asso., F. L. Houghton, Sec’y, better yet, pay uS a visit and be convinced. 
Box 115. Bratild Vi ELLENWOOD FARMS, Hatboro, Pa. R. F F. D. 1, AI 
- oe 17 miles from Philadelphia. 

















Offers sons and grandsons of Pontiac Korndyke, from cows with large 
official records. Also cows in calf to Rag Apple Korndyke Sth, a 


HOLSTEIN- ,,*"_.|||  Langwater Stee "ny sre Fie Rema ot tea and a erie 
FRIESIAN G TT E RF N Ss EYS yp? veh ede great ee | i ndyke bull secure a - of qo Ee 
Ready your here . euvelton, New Yor! 
B U i L S for service. | The Herd of Type and Production 
DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, N. Y. | ! 


























| Langwater Blood means Profit for 
you. Write for the story of our herd 








King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke 


























hd The greatest young sire of the breed No other sire by 
amuc y arms LANGWATER FARMS King of the Pontiacs has as great a year record — We 
offer some very richly bred, heavy producing A. R,. O, Cows 
We are offe-ing registered Holstein bull calves from | North Easton, Mass. and heifers in calf to him Our_ folders just off os = 
offe registerec olste D - a -- eon © F or 
A. B. O. stock at $59 each while they last. Write F.L. Ames, Owner, W.K. Hepburn, Supt give full description and prices. ‘Send for one, also 
for description. age. breeding. etc. We can also offer , a list of young bulls 
Sons of Korndyke Abbekerk out of well-bred and — 
Sep. -Setord cous ut reasonable pricen KK. A. ts one E. H. KNAPP & SON, i FABIUS, N. ¥. 
of the best individual sons of Pontiae Korndyke liv- 
ing, three-quarter brother to King of the Pontiacs. 
A chance to get tw same blood at less money. 
ALLAMUCHY - NEW JERSEY ELMVIEW FARMS, Elmburst,Pa. OLSTEIN BULL CAL V E 


Highest Quality of Breeding 
JAMES CIBSON WHITE PLAINS, N.Y. 


SUERNSEY || Guernsey Cattle Scans aes 


THE BUTTER BREED || fined ”bals "prt the ‘folowing AVISDALE FARM HER 

















“ Princess’s tae A 
Has merits worth investigating. Let us Byes ce of the Isle, ” whing of H. B. DAVIS, CHESTER, N. ¥. 
tell you about this WONDERFUL COW |4 Bjckl lelghers: **zmbiem of France, 








_ American Guernecy Castle Crab || tay utmem eran, sa comst tue seuimm. || INTENDING PURCHASERS | Hinchey Homestead Offers for Sale 


2 Holstein bulls, just ready for service, sired by 
X = 4 cane Lge SM ee Butter Boy De Kol and out of a 2i-tb. and 16, 
Bronze Turkeys. — herds and flocks from which to | Jf. 3 year old. These bulle are Qne individéals. large 
and nicely marked. Write for price and pedigres. 


PIONEER HAM eee On SA seeprreoxp_eses nest RIVERSIDE STOOK FARM OFFERR 


10 Registered yearling Heifers, ali light in color. 3 | 20 registered cows. 20 head of 
some em bred dy fe ice and bull | H. F. bull, ; 
bulls from dame with | bull calves 3 to 6 months old. Prices right. Also —_ = — A) a Gene-peare veld Segis bg on 7. oe = Fannie 
edhead cat ites nee over 150 head of High-grade Holsteins. consisting of | oi heifers bred. 1 carioad of high-grade cows, extra | 110127. A Ro. i340 tbe. butter in T days at 

















Heifers and fresh cows, and balance due from Sep- | fae. Also de and registered calves of both sexes. goers, Price $ 
Edwin K.Mearo, Camillus, N.Y tember to November. J. R. FROST, Munasvilie, W. ¥, | for sale at farmers’ prices. Reagan Gros, Tully, N. Y, _ BROWN & SONS + West, Winteld, @. Me 
A ; 
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ALEB, my husband, was 
only sick ten days be- 
fore his death. He had 
been a strong, vigorous 
man, still able to ‘“‘hold 
up his end” with the 

younger“men, up to the very day 
he was taken, and the shock of 
his loss fairly stunned me for a 
time. The two children * came 
home and did everything children 
possibly could, and when, after 

e funeral, they left me in the 

ha homestead, it was with an 
elderly woman to keep me come 
pany and the assurance that later 
on, “when I could. put my mind 
upon it,” arrangements would be 
made for my future 

No matter how many times the 

wife with a strong healthy hus- 
band has thought what she would 
do if she should be left alone, 
when the time actually comes, 
she discovers that her tentative 
plans have been exceedingly 
‘ sketchy. Stern necessity has not 
: stood at her elbow, demanding a 
. hearing, .and her reverie has 
probably been broken off by some 
demand of ‘her living,: breathing 
be protector, so that she has post- 

i poned the matter to some more 

convenient season. 

It was thus with me, at least, 

I knew that either Ned or Justine 

.would receive me into their 

homes if I chose so to do, but I 

felt, when I came to look my 

situation in the face, that I would 
not make so momentous a deci- 
sion in a hurry. Ned had in- 
vited me to spend the’ winter 
i with him, and I accepted his in- 
ae ft vitation.. A neighbor took my 
‘“¢ows to board, I sold the other 
live stock, and -by Thanksgiving 
was established in Ned’s luxurious 
; city home. 

~ © T had-a beautiful room, one of 
the best in the house, and was 
treated with the utmost consider- 
. | ation by everybody, from Ned and 
‘Margaret, his’ wife,-down-to the 
. furnate:.man, but the longer I 
‘stayed’ there the plainer I saw 
_ that. I should not be happy in the 








i 





ity: 

‘In the first place, theré was 
nothing for me to-do, and this 
sudden’ thange’ from my active 
farm life affected my. health. My 
food ‘did nct agree with me, and 
I did not sleep well nights. If I 
so much as attempted to take a 
walk Margaret would order the 
. . car forme, and when, made deli- 

cate by being cooped up in fur- 
Ae nace-heated rooms, I caught cold 

; in the motor, she tenderly ad- 
vised’ me not to go out while it 
was so cold. 

My Position in the Family 

The two children were  per- 
; mitted to come to my room only 

im at certain specified times, and 

were cautioned not to tire me 
. when they came. If I could only 

have béen permitted to share in 
ae the care of them it would have 
at passed part of the time, but there 
ee Was a competent nurse who at- 
o tended to all that, and my only 
refuge from ennui was reading, 
sewing and knitting, and the so- 
ciety of the various members of 
the household. In short, with 
the very best of intentions, they 
fairly coddled me into a fit of 
sickness, and I escaped. to the 
_ farm-at the earliest possible day, 
in the: spring. 

During the winter I had had 
.ample time to review the course 
~~ of action open to,me regarding 

‘the future. I had proved that I 
could’ not be contented in my 
son's home,:and if-in his luxu- 
“vious dwelling I would not be 
happy, still less so would I be in 
‘Justine’s tiny rented apartment. 
’ “I-would net have felt it right to 

» add the slightest strain to Henry’s 
modest salary, nor would I have 
thought. it -proper to ask Ned to 
support me anywhere else ‘but in 
A CtiCOhiss: home. 

Jan. Although Ned is’ webl-to-do, 

. and lives luxuriously, he has to 

plan’ to make his income cover 
the outgo which is demanded by 
-.. his position, and even the slight 

_-burden of my modest needs would 
be felt. 

Somes women could have car- 
ried on the farm alone, but I 
had not the courage nor expe- 
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erily; What Is One to Do? 


Fhe Big Problem of the Aged in the Country---Shall They Leave the Old Home-~-Shall They Give the Reins Into 
Other Hands--The Experience of One Woman Who Tried Both Ways _. 








Many of you who read this story, Verily What Is One to Do, 
have passed through experiences caused from the same condt- 
tions. -Many others are wondering what they are going to do 
when they face the same problem. If you have learned any- 
thing which will benefit others in this matter or have worked 
out any solution we would be glad to have you write us in re- 


gard to the same. 
people on the farm. 


the solution on paper. 


returned, 








The letter may be written as. personally as you wish, for no 
names of writers will be published unless they so desire. Ail 
letters which can be used will be paid for. 
Address, “The Great Problem,’ care of this paper. 


It is avital matter to nearly all middle-aged 
If you cau. help in any way to solve the 
problem You will be doing a real service to others by putting 


No letters wiil be 











rience necessary for such a ven- 
ture. Caleb had always said that 
if I managed indoors successfi I- 
ly that was enough, without 
worrying about his work, and I 
had never familiarized myself 
with his work, as many women 
do. The wages vf a competent 
man would take a great part of 
the profits from the farming, and 
there were nine chances of getting 
@ poor one to one of getting a 
good man. 

I might have sold the place and 
gone out nursoing or doing house- 
work, but a woman of my age 
cannot count on being able to 
support herself for many years, 
at best, and in that case I should 
have no home but my children’s 
houses, 

In this strait the plan of ask- 
ing Henry .and Justine. to come 
and take care of me for the 
farm when I was done with it 
occurred to me. I did not real'y 
like the’ idea, but’it seemed the 
best I could do. I knew Henry 
was dissatisfied with the way he 
was getting on in*the city, and 
having. been brought up in the 
country he would be just the per- 
son to take charge of things, and 
support me on: the farm. 

When I spoke -to Ned ‘about 
this he. did not favor. the idea, 
but”. he could suggest * nothing 
better at the time, and so, at 
last, the subject was broached to 


the young folks, and met with 
their instant approval. In fact, 
velopment! Well, what if they 
hadn’t counted on some such de- 
v elopment!. Well, what if they 
did? They have done far bet- 
ter for me than most children do 
for parents so situated, and I 
have no doubt that in the points 
where it seems to me they might 
have done differently they them- 
selves thought they were doing 
perfectly right. 


Two Heads for One House 


The upshot of the negotiations 
was that I gave the pair a deed 
of the place, and they gave a 
bond to do certain things for 
me. Ned superintended the draw- 
ing up of the papers, and I think 
no one could say. that they were 


not fair enough to both sides, It - 


was late summer when all was 
settled and Henry and Justine 
came, 

And right here I want to insist 
that I am sure that most of the 
things which came in time -to 
trouble me were not the fault of 
these young people. especially, 
but were the inevitable results 
of such an arrangement! 

Every farm home must have 
two heads, one outdoors, and the 
other in the house. -And when, 
in order for her to be the head, 
the woman who brought that 
home into existence, and kept it 
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going for the best years of her 
life has to stand back, it makes 
a hard situation for both women, 
and calls for unusual tact and 
skill in avoiding misunderstand- 
ings and heartaches. 

Most people would say that the 
chances for harmony are far 
greater when the two women are 
mother and daughter, than if the 
“in-law” complication enters the 
problem, but like every general 
proposition, there are exceptions 
to this rule.. It no rhore follows 
that mother and daughter inevi- 
tably understand each other, than 
that father and son always 
realize this ideal; heredity often 
makes mother and daughter as 
unlike in every way as possible, 
and when it does, although they 
may love each other dearly, there 
is just as much chance for mis- 
understanding and trouble as if 
they were relations only by mar- 
riage. 

Justine was and is the living 
image of her Grandmother Irving, 
practical, unemotional, bustling, 
capable. She has no more con- 
ception of many matters of sen- 
timent which are vital to me, 
than if she had been born at the 
other end of the world. She has 
to weigh and measure everything 
in life by the rigid scale of her 
own rather narrow conceptions of 
it, and while, within her on 
sphere she is almost painfully 
just, she is utterly unable to put 
herself in another’s place. Who- 
ever lives with Justine must be 
elastic enough to fit in around her 
angularities, for she is utterly 
incapable of modifying her sharp 
corners for their convenience and 
comfort. 

Justine had been away from 
home most of the time since she 
was‘sixteen years old. Her char- 


- acteristics were not fully. devel- 


oped then and probably I had 
forgotten many of her peculiari- 
ties, but at the age of twenty- 
seven she had hardened into the 
mold I have described, and I 
very soon found that I was~the 
one who must do the yielding; 
she wouldn't! 


Changes Made in the Old Home 


Her first move was to thor- 
oughly reconstruct the house ac- 
cording to her own ideas. Only 
the parlor and communicating 
bedroom, which had been re- 
served for me, escaped. Up came 
all the carpets in the house, the 
fireplace, was closed, and a .\ig 
parlor: stove placed in its stead, 
all the furniture was rearranged 
to suit her taste and convenience, 
and then she proceedéd to ‘estab- 
lish her. routine, which. was about 
as invariable as the march of time. 
‘ It may have been a weakness 
in. me, but it did hurt, when I 
saw the dear, familiar rooms in 
which so much had happened, 
which<were crowded with tender 
associations with the past and 
those who had peopled that past, 
so changed and made strange to 
me. I. had earned those carpets 
myself; I had helped to buy that 
furniture which was being ban- 
ished to the garret, rémodeled 
and ‘rearranged by my energetic 
daughter. Most of all, I missed 
the cheery (fireplace. I loathed 
the great stove, and not all the 
setting forth the 
economy of it have ever made me 
feel any different toward it! 

I soon found that Justine didn’t 
want.-me to help her with any 
work which the average. capable 
littie girl of twelve could not do. 
Dish washing, sweeping, dusting, 
mending, and the like, were my 
portion, while she took over the 
cooking, churning, preserving, and 
all the rest of that interesting 
work which I had most enjoyed. 
She showed so plainly that she 
resented the least attempt on my 
part to regain any of this. work 
that I soon gave it up, and set- 
tled back into the chore woman 
without complaint. 

The second summer she filled 
the house with summer boarders. 
She did not ask me if I was will- 
ing, nor did. she propose ‘hiring 
any extra help in the kitchen, and 
in the end she and I did the work 
for an average of 12 boarders, 
(To Page 613,] 
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The Dictionary Game 
ALICE MARGARET ASITTON 
HERB is one thing I wish 

every mother would teach 
children.” said the 
superintendent to an as- 
“and that is 
to use the dictionary. It is amaz- 
ing how backward children are 
in this respect, even in high 
scheol, yet it is something for 
which the crowded teacher sel- 
dom finds adequate time.” 

“The majority of us do not 
know how to use it ourselves,” 
admitted one of the mothers. 
“How then, can we teach its 
use? I confess I’m never posi- 
tive how a word is pronounced 
even after I’ve consulted the dic- 
tionary!”’ 

“That is not where help is, 
meeded; all scheol children are 
now thoroughly drilled in the 
correct pronunciation of words, 
But they simply eannot locate a 
word in the dictionary, and that 
is where every mother can help. 

“Here is a game which solves 
the double problem of acquiring 
speed in locating words as well 


school 


as answering that question so 
familiar to all mothers of ‘what 
ean I do?’ 

“Give each child a smal! dic- 


tionary of standard edition. Next 
make out a list of words found 
near the beginning of each al- 
phabetical division ; familiar 
words are best as a beginning. 
The following list is typical: 


aoeck ws iceberg 
babble jacket 
cabin keel 
dagger label 
“Such a list may be repeated- 
ly used before it looses its use- 
fulmess, so that the mother’s 
preparation involves little work. 
“At first, go through the list 
as given, until the children 
grasp the idea of the alphabeti- 
cal divisions of the dictionary. 


Then ‘skip round,’ seeing who 
first can find the word and read 
the definition, 

“When they have no difficulty 
in finding all the words in the 
first list, prepare another in 
which they must consider the 
second and third letters in the 
word in order to locate it. 
Groups of words beginning with 
the same letter help to make 
this clear. For example: 


bake bigness 
bat billow 
beast bitter 
bed bless 


children thorough- 
method of 
is the de- 


“After the 
ly comprehend the 
locating words, speed 
sirable attainment, and words 
may be chosen’ promiscously 
from any paper or book at hand 

“If mothers could see the time 
their children waste in aimlessly 
leafing through a dictionary in 
search of a word, they would 
realize thé importance of the 
‘dictionary game.’ ” 


How to Help Your Child 


ALICE MARGARET ASHTON 


Do you know what your chil- 
dren are studying at the little 
country schoothouse ? Are you 
doing anything to make_ the 
school better or pleasanter? Do 
the children_ bring home lessons 
to study at Right? 

“TI try to help the children, but 
I never seem to know how,” so 
many mothers say. ‘The lessons 
have to be presented in a certain 
way, about which I do not un- 
derstand.” 

In too many homes evening is 
robbed of its peace and enjoy- 





ment because of the children’s 
studies. Parents are giving up 
time that should rightfully be 


given to rest and recreation, or 
else they have given up in despair 


and let the children “shift for 
themselves.” Either condition is 
a pity. Nothing helps the chil- 


dren in their school work like the 
interest and co-operation of their 
parents. . 

First of all, insist upon the 
children doing all. mathematica! 
problems at school. If every 
parent in the district would go 


“authority on punctuation, 


to the teacher and kindly but 
firmly refuse to allow the chil- 
dren to bring home their arith- 
metic lesson, the matter could be 
arranged. It is nothing short of 
eruelty to make a child spend his 
evening over puzzling problems 
about which his family can give 
him no adequate help. Work the 
problems his father and moth -r 
undoubtedly can, but the varience 
in their methods from those us.d 
at school only confuse and weary 
the child. Be firm on this one 
point, and half the difficulty of 
the study problem well be solved. 

Then how can you help? Teach 
your child to spell; have him 
bring home his list of words for 
the next day, or in the absence 
of these. Choose words:from iis 
other lessons. A spelling exercise 


may g0 on merrily while tie 
stockings are being darned or 
while mother is resting on the 
lounge. 

Have the children go over their 


reading lesson; teach the new 
words that are listed at the be- 
ginning or the énd of the lesson 
and explain their meaning in your 
own way. When all the words 
are mastered, an excellent plan 
is to have the children tell you 


the story in their own way. This 
ability to express in their own 
words what ‘hey have read will 


help more than any other one 
accomplishment in their sueceed- 
ing school work. 

This same plan holds good as 
the children’s work broadens. 
The mother who never studied 
physiology in school can still give 
her children desirable assistance 
by listening while they read aloud 
the lessons and again while they 
re-tell it verbally. 

Going through a list of geog- 
raphy questions is an easy matter 
to the average parent compared 
to explaining a problem in cube 
root. Perhaps you are not an 
but by 


talking over with them that sub- 
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IN THE HOME REALM 











ject for the theme that must be 
written you can train the young 
mind to think and bring out a 
wealth of material that no teacher 
has time for.doing. 

Keep in touch with the chil- 
dren's school studies. Make 
them see that you censider their 
progress of greater importance 
than the mending of stockings, 
or the embroidering of doilies. 


Things to Forget 
EVANGELINE 

Edmondo de Amicis in his 
“Spain and the Spaniards” gives 
this hint to American tourists: 
“One cannot remember every- 
thing, and it is better not to con- 
fuse the vivid remembrance of 
the principal objects with a 
crowd of vague recollections of 
things of less account. One never 
has pleasant recollections of a 
eity where he has used his head 
for a storehouse.” 

It seems to me®that todo often 
we use our heads not only as 
storehouses but as lumber rooms 
My father used to say “My 
head is like an- attic, so full of 
odds and ends and the accumu- 
lated trash of years that it takes 
me a long time to get the thing_! 
want. It is there but I have to 
search for it.” Just think of the 
precious time lost searching 
among dust-covored, moth-eaten 
recollections for the object or 
incident we want! 

A good memory is dependent, 
not upon the quantity of recollec- 
tions it contains, but the quality 
It should not be a scrap bag or 
a waste basket for the reception 
of useless ideas. My attention 
Was once called to a neighbor's 
storeroom. The room was packed 
full of rusty nails, bits of broken 
tools, pieces of old iron, parts of 
dismembered furniture. This as- 
sorted collection of debris was 











A New Year’s Resolution 











VE heard about the New Year, 
And how the thing is done; 
"Bout the resolutions broken . 
Long before they’re half begun. 
I’m making one myself this year, 
It may be old and out o’ date, 
But I guess ‘twill come in handy 
Ere I’ve many days to wait. 
You will say that it’s old-fashioned, 
But you can’t say it’s not true, 
For it’s “‘De ye unto others 
As ye would they'd do to you.’’ 


Some fellow’s always preaching 
That no man is honest now ; 
That each one makes it easy, 
Scorning ‘sweat upon his brow. 
I’m sure I don’t believe it, 
And I’m thankful that I can 
Still meet the world a-smiling 
And still trust my fellowman. 
The good and bad mustf*mingle, 
And the false will always be ; 
But I'll try to do to others 
As 1 would they'd do to me. 


— Harry M. Dean 























perfectly dustiess. Think of the 
expenditure of labor and thought 
on waste stuff! 

Not many years ago I went 
with my uncle to call on his 
friend, who was one of Burbank’s 


disciples. At our urgent request 
she took us into her garden. 
With apologies she guided ws 


along a grass-grown littered walk 
between piles of refuse, stopping 
every few steps to show us beau- 
tiful specimens of _roses, each of 
which had a history This one 
had sprouted and grown from the 
stem of a rose taken from a bou- 
quet and planted Another rare 
shrub originated in the same way 
from a blossom plucked from the 
church decorations at a wedding. 
We climbed over a pile of broken 
jars and empty cans to discover 
and sample luscious strawberries 


which careful cultivation had 
grown of evolved from wild fleld 
berries. It was all interesting, 


but I could not help thinking how 
much finer many of these fruits 
and flowers would have been and 
what capacity that garden had 
for more and larger production 
and experiment if only the weeds 
had been weeded out and the 
debris removed So it is with our 
memories. They have a capacity 
for only so much, and too often 
we cumber them with trifles and 
inconsequentials to the exclusion 
or smothering out of the fruitful 


and the uplifting remembrances. 
How often we hear people re- 
counting the slights and injuries 
done them through a long and 


eventful life Why do they carry 
around a load of grouches which 
embitter the present and leave a 
bad flavor? Some one might win 


fame and favor, I think, by writ- 
ing a companion piece hymn to 
“Lest We Forget” entitled “Lest 
We Remember.” 

One thought more let us not 
darken our days and rob the 
present of its joy by remember- 
ing our own misdoings, by filling 
not our present time but God's 
given day with regrets for the 
things we have done which 
we shouldn't have done and the 
leaving undone the things we 
should have done When work- 
ing out some trouble, some sum 
or example in my school days, 


the conglomeration of figures on 


my slate (we used slates then) 
used to appall and confuse me, 
"Twas a great relief to wipe my 
slate clear and begin all over 
again. So it seems to me we 
ought every night, in reviewing 
the day’s work, to note the mis- 
takes, then wipe the slate clear 
for the next morning’s tasks. 


- 


Melt in Your Mouth Cakes 





EGGLESS CAKE—One cup sugar, 
one cup sour milk, one cup 
chopped raisins, five tablespoons 


melted butter, one teaspoon each 
cinnamon and nutmeg, two and 
one-half cups flour, one teaspoon 


soda. Bake in slow oven one 
hour. 
WHiIte CAKE—One cup sugar, 


three-fourths cup butter. Cream 
twenty minutes One-half cup 
sweet milk, two cups flour sifted, 
two level te:spoons baking w- 
der mixed and sifted with flour, 
whites of five eggs, two teaspoons 
flavoring. 

GInceR SNAPS—One pint mo- 
lasses, one teacup of lard or but- 
ter, a pinch of salt and one table- 
spoon ginger. Let it boil two 
minutes, set aside to cool. When 
cool add two teaspoons level full 
of soda, and beat thoroughly. 
Add flour to make soft dough, 
roll thin and bake in a moder- 
ately hot oven. 

Corree CAKE—Four eggs, two 
cups sugar, one cup melted short- 
ening, one cup molasses, one cup 
cold coffee, one cup chopped rai- 
sins, two level teaspoons cinna- 
mon, one-half teaspoon cloves, 
one-half teaspoon nutmeg, two 
teaspoons soda, four cups flour. 
One may take some of dough 
(before adding raisins) and bake 
in two layers for layer cake; it 1s 
fine with soft white icing or 
chocolate filling.—[Mrs J. 8, 
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> Deadly Cigar--V1 

ELL, perhaps I'l) try to 
get around again,” he 
said, ‘I can see you’re 
yory busy, and I mustn’t 
keep you longer from 
your work. Good luck 

-day.”” “The only principle,” 

@old man answered, his gaze direct- 


ion looked up, beholding a 
off in the azure vauit, soar- 
\e majesty of flight. Then he 
again to the quiet little 
, and down by a fence at a va- 
ae ae he paused and looked 
; Was quite alone. Draw- 
te ket the envelope con- 
old cigar that Hardy had 
let fall as he died at the 
the “haunted” house, he 
Dp the raggedly bitten end. 
porge!” he exclaimed beneath 


within the tobacco folds, in 
llow space which was par- 
d by the filler which had 
bitten together, was a pow- 
ff that seemed comprised of 
ard feles, as of crystals, 
oken up. His breath came 
heart was pumping rapidly. 
fi the cigar to his nostrils and 
‘but could only detect the 
r of tobacco, 
powder was a poison he 
eB, slightest doubt. Aware 
‘poison only, thus adminis- 
@ have the potency to slay 
uman being practically on 
he realized at once that 
6 little, unimportant drug 
he place, the simple test for 
could be made in a mat- 
‘© minutes. 
nd feverish to inform him- 
‘delay, he took out his 
BS “Carefully removed all the 
rf om its place and wrapped 
at ca ey about in the paper 
Velope in hand, The cigar 
ed to his pocket, 
Hinutes ater, at the drug 
n the street, an obliging and 
& chemist at the place was 
a@ test tube made of glass, 
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with perhaps two thimbiefuls 
of acidulated solution which 
had first been formed by Cis- 
solving the powder under in- 
spection. 

‘If this is what. you sup- 
pose,” he said, “a slight ad- 
mixture of this iron will 
turn it Prussian blue.” 

He. poured in the iron, 
which was likewise in solu- 
tion, and instanly the azure ‘int was 
created in all its deadly beauty. 

Garrison was watching excitedly. 

“No mistake about it,” said the 
chemist triumphantly. “Where did 
you find this poison?’ S: 

“Why—in a scrap of meat,” said 
Garrison, inventing an answer with 
ready ingenuity; “enough to have 
killed my dog in half a shake!” 

Startled, thus to discover that, after 
all, a crime of the most insidious and 
diabolical nature had been committed, 
Garrison whndered along the street, 
after quitting the drug store, with his 
brain aglow with excitement and the 
need for steady thought. The case 
that had seemed but a simple affair 
of a man’s very natural demise had 
suddenly assumed an aspect black as 
night. 

, Where Clews May Point 


Aware of the misleading possibilities 
of a theory preconceived, .he was not 
prepared even now to decide that In- 
veritor Scott was necessarily guilty. He 
found himself obliged to admit that 
the indications pointed to the_ half- 
crazed man, to whom a machine had 
become a god, but nothing as yet had 
been proved. : 

To return to Scott this morning 
would; he felt, be discreet, The one 
person now to be seen and.interviewed 
was Mrs Wilson, at whose home the 
man Hardy had been. lodged. He 
started at once for the place, his mind 
reverting by natural process to the box 
of cigars he had seen an hour before, 
and from which, without 4 doubt, this 
poisoned weed had been taken by 
Hardy to smoke, He realized that one 
extremely important point must be 
determined by -the box itself. 

If among the cigars still remaining 
untouched there were others similarly 
poisoned, the case might involve a set 
of facts quite different from those 
which reason would adduce if the one 
cigar only had been loaded. it was 
vital also to the matter.in hand to as- 
certain the identity of the person who 
had presented the smokes as a birth- 
day remembrance to the victim, He 
arrived at Mrs Wilson’s home, was 
met at the door by the lady herself. 
Garrison found himself obliged to in- 
vent a plausible excuse- for his visit 
and curiosity. 

“J @ropped in to ascértain-a few 
little -facts about the late Mr Hardy, 
whose death occurred last week in 


A mystery story which centers around a beautiful 
young woman, an unusual will and a 
clever young criminologist 


By JACK STEELE 


Branchville,” he said. “The insurance 
cempany that tI represent. goes 
through this trifling formality before 
paying a claim.” 

“He certainly was the “nicest man,”’ 
said Mrs Wiison, “And just as I was 
countin’ on the money, he has-to die. 
I didn't think -he was that: kind.” - 

“Did he have many visitors?” Gar- 
rison asked, hastening at once to the 
items he ft to be= important. “I 
méan, from among the neighbors, or 
—anyone else?” 

“Well, Charlie Scott come over that 
second night and aciin’ that queer I 
didn’t know what was the matter. He 
went off just about nine o’clock, and 
I went to bed, and then IT heard him 
come back in half an hour, while Mr 
Hardy was out, and he went again be- 
fore Mr Hardy come in and started off 
to Branchville to die.’ 

Her method of narrative was puz- 
zling. 

“You mean,” said Garrison, ‘that 
after Mr Scott had called and gone, 
Mr Hardy went out temporarily, and 
in his absence Mr Scott returned and 
remained for a time in his room?” 

‘“‘T-didn’t git up to see what he want- 
ed, or how long. he stayed,” said Mrs 
Wilson, “I hate gittin’ up when once 
I’m abed.” 

“And he went before Mr Hardy's 
return?’ 

“Yes, I stayed awake for that.” 

“Did they seem to be friends, Mr 
Scott _and Mr Hardy?’ Garrison in- 
terrupted mildly. “A clever woman, 
you know, can always tell.” 

“Ain’t you New York men the quick 
ones to see,” said Mrs Wilson. ‘Of 
course they was friends. The day he 
come Mr Hardy was over to Charlie's 
all the livelong afternoon.”’ 

“Did Mr Hardy get very many let- 
ters, or anything, through the mail?” 

“Well, of course, I offered to go to 
the postoffice, and bring him every- 
thing,” said Mrs Wilson, “but he went 
himself. So I don’t know what he 
got, or who it come, from: “Not that 
I read anything but the postals and—” 

“Did he get any packages sent by 
express?”’ 

“Not that come to my° house, for 
little Jimmie Vane would ~ have 
brought ‘em straight to me.” 

Garrison went directly to the mark 
around which he had been playing. 

“Who delivered his birthday pres- 
ent—the-box of cigars?” 

“Oh, that- was his niece, thé very 
first evenin’ he Was here—and she the 
prettiest girl I ever seen.” 

“His niece?’’- echoed ~— Garrison. 
“Some young lady—who brought them 
here herself?’’ 

“Well, I should say sa! My, but she 
was that iovely! He took her up to 
Branchville to the train—and how I 
did hate to see her go!” 

“Of course; yes I refnember he had 














a niece,” said Garrison, 
verting ‘to the “‘statement” in his. 


his mind re- 


pocket.. “But, upon my word, I be- 
lieve Pye forgotten her name.”’ 
“He ealls her Dot,” said Mrs Wilson, 

“But her real name?” said Garrison. 

“Her real name was Dorothy 
Booth. before she was married,” re- 
plied Mrs Wilson, “but now, of course, 
it’s changed.”’ 

Garrison hed suddenly turned ashen. 
He managed ‘to control himself by 
making a very great effort. 

“Perhaps you know her married 
name?” he said. 

“I never forget a thingrlike that,” 
said Mrs Wilson, “Her married name 
is Mrs Fairfax.” 

It seemed to Garrison he was fight- 
ing in the toils of some astonishing 
maze, where-sickening mists arose to 
clog his brain. He could scarcely be- 
lieve his sénses, A tidal wave of facts 
and deductions, centering about the 
personality of Dorothy Booth-Fairfax, 
surged upon him relentlessly, bearing 
down and engulfing the faith which he 
strove to maintain in her honesty. 

He had felt from the first there was 
something deep and dark with mystery 
behind the gir! who had come to his 
office with‘her most amazing empley- 
ment. He’ had entertained vague 
doubts upon hearing of wills and 
money inheritance at the house where 
she lived in New York. 

Despite it all, as it overwhelmed 
him thus abruptly; he felt himself 
struggling against it. He could not even 
now accept’a belief in her complicity 
in such a deed while he thought of the 
beauty of her nature, That. potent 
something she had stirred in his heart 
was a fierce, fighting champion to 
defend her. He had not dared confess 
to Himself he was certainly, fatefully 
falling in love with this girl he scarce- 
ly knew, but his heart refused to hear 
her accused and his mind was engaged 
in her defense. 

Above all else, he felt fhe need for 
calmness. Perhaps the sky. would 
clear itself, and the sun again gild her 
beauty. 

“Mrs Fairfax,” he repeated to his 
garrulous. informant. “She brought 
the cigars, you Say, the day of Mr 
Hardy's arrival?” 


Mrs Fairfax’s Testimony 


“And went away on the six-forty- 
three,”’ said Mrs Wilson. “I remember 
it was’. six minutés late, and I. did 
think my dinner would be dry as a 
bone, for she said she couldn’t stay—” 

“And that was his birthday,’ Garri- 
son interrupted. 

“Oh, no, Tlis birthday wads the day 
he died: I. remember, ‘cause he 
wouldn’t even open the box of cigars 
till after his dinner that day.’’ 

Garrison felt his remaining ray of 
hope faintly flicker and expire. 

“You..are sure the box wasn’t 
opened?” he insisted. 

“I guess I am! He borrowed my 
screwdriver out of the sewin’-machine 
where I always keep it, to pry up the 
cover,”’ 

Garrison tacked to other items. 

“Why did she have to go so soon?” 
he inquired. “‘Couldn’t she have stayed 
here with ‘you?’ 

“What, a young thing like her, only 
just married?” demanded Mrs Wilson, 
faintly blushing. “I guess you don’t 
know us women when we're in love.” 
And she blushed again. 

“Of course,” answered Garrison, at 
a loss for a better reply. “Did her 
uncle seem pleased with her mar- 
Triage ?”’ 

“Why, he sat where you’re now 
settin’ for one solid hour, teHin’ me 
how tictled he felt,” imparted. the 
housewife. “He said she’d git every- 
thing he had’in the world, now that 
she was married happy to a decent 
man, for -he’d fixed it all up in his 
will. 

“Mr Hardy saf@his niece would in- 
herit his money?’”’ 

“Settin’ right. tn that chair, and 
smilin’ fit to kill.’’ 

“Did the niecé seem yery fond of 
her uncle?” 

“Weil, at firat I thought she acted 
queer and nervous,” answered Mre 
Wilson. 

Garrison's hopes were slipping from 
him, one by.one, and putting on their 
shrouds. 

“Did Mr Hardy seem to be pleased 
with his niece’s selection—with Mr 
Fairfax,” he inquired, “Or don’t you 
know?" 

“Why, he. never-even seen the man,” 
repHed Mrs Wilson, “It seems Mr 
Fairfax was mixin’ up business with 
his honeymoon, and him and his bride 
was. goin’ off again, or was on their 
Way,-and she had a chance to run up 

and see her uncle for an hour, and 
none of, us so much as got a look at 


Mr Fairf: 
The. my: y_ darkened rather than 
; 4 / “was nothin; 
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riage and Spnetienvents in such a way 
that her uncie should- not tess: her 
husband. 

He tried another querry: 

“Did Mr Hardy say that he had 
never seen Mr Fairfax?” 

“Neyer laid eyes on the man in his 


life, but expected to meet him in a 
month.” 
Garrison. thought of the nephew 


who had. come to claim the body. His 
name had been given as Durgin. At 
the most, he could be no more than 
Dorothy’s cousin, and not the one ‘he 
had recently met at her house. 

“T don’t suppose you saw Mr Dur- 
gin, the nephew of Mr Hardy?” he in- 


quired “The man who claimed the 
bo °° 

“No, sir, I heard about Mr Durgin, 
but I didn’t see him.’ 

Garrison once more changed the 
topic. 

“Which was the room that Mr 
Hardy occupied” Perhaps you'll let 


me see it.” 


“It ain't been swept or dusted re- 
cent,”. Mrs Wilscn informed him, ris- 
ing to lead him from the room, “but 


you’re welcome to see it, if you don’t 
mind how it looks.” 

‘Nice, cheerful room,” commented 
Garrison. “Did he keep the windows 
closed and locked?” 

“Oh, no! He was a wonderful hand 


to want the air,’ said the landlady. 
“And he loved the view.’ 

The-view of the shed and hencoops 
at the rear was duly exhibited. Garri- 
son did his best to formulate a theory 
to exonerate Dor ‘“othy from knowledge 
of the crime; but his mind had re- 
ceived a blow at these new disclosures, 
and nothing seemed to aid him in the 
least. He could only feel that some 
dark deed lay either at the door of the 
girl who had paid him to masquerade 
as her husband, or the half-crazed in- 
ventor down the street. 


And the toils lay closer to Dorothy, 
he felt, than they did to Scott. 

“You have been very helpful, I am 
sure,” he said to Mrs Wilson. 

He bade her good-by and left the 
house, feeling thoroughly depressed 


in all his being 
A Summons 
Once in the open air again, with the 
sunshine streaming upon his, Garri- 
son felt a rebound in his thoughts. He 
started slowly up the road. to Branch- 


ville, thinking the murder as he 
went. 

The major quisite, he was thor- 
oughly aware, was motive. Men were 
reyer slain, except by lunatics, with- 


out a deepiy grounded reason. It dis- 
turbed~ him greatly to realize tHat 
Dorothy might have possessed such a 
motive in the danger of losing an in- 
heritance, depending upon her imme- 
ciate marriage He could not dismiss 
the ‘thought that she had suddenly 
found herself in need of a husband, 
probably to satisfy conditions in her 
uncle’s will: that she had paid Mr 
Hardy a visit bride, but without 
her husband, and had since been 
obliged to come to himself and pro- 
cure his professional services as such 
husband, presumably for a short time 
only. 

She was cheating the Robinsons now 
through him. Of this much there 
could be no denial. She was stubborn- 
ly withholding important information 
from himself as the masquerading 
husband. She was, therefore, capatb!s 


as a 


of craft . and heming. The jewel 
mystery was equaliy suspicious and 
unexplainable 

And yet, when his memory flew to 


the hour in which he had met her for 
the first time, his faith in her goodness 
and honesty swept upon him with a 
force that banished all doubt from his 
being. Every word she had. uttered, 
every look frpm her eyes, had borne 
her sincerity in upon him indelibly. 
This was his argument, brought to 
bear upon himself. He did not confess 
the element of love had entered the 
matter in the least 

And now, as he walked and began 
1o try to show himself that she could 
not. have done this awful crime, the 
uppermost thought that tortured his 
mind was a fear that she might have 
a genuine husband. 

He forced his thoughts back to the 
box of cigars, through the medium of 


which John Hardy's death had been 
accomplished. What a _  diabolically 
clever . device it had been! What 


scheme could be more complete to 
place the deadly poison on the tongue 
of the helpiess victim! The cigar is 
bitten—the stuff is in the mouth, and 
before its taste can manifest itself 
above the strong flavor of tobacco, the 
deadly work is done! And who would 
think, in ordinary circumstances, of 
looking in a cigar for such a poison, 
and how could such a crime be traced? 

The very diabolism of the device ac- 
quitted Dorothy. according to Garri- 
son’s. judgment He doubted if any 
clever woman, perhaps excepting the 
the famous and infamous * Lucrezia 
Porgia, could have fashioned a pian 
So utterly fiendish and cunning. 

He began to reflect what the thing 
inyolved. In the first place, many 
smokers cut the end from every cigar, 
preliminary to lighting up to smoke. 
The person who had loaded this cigar 
must have known it was John Hardy's 
habit to bite his cigars in the old- 
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On the other hand, however, the 
task of placing the poison was one re- 
quiring nicety, for clumsy work 
would of course betray itself at 
the cigar-end thus prepared. To 
tamper with a well-made _ cigar 
like this required that one should 
deftly remove or unroll the wrapper, 
hollow out a cavity, stuff in tlie poison, 
and then rewrap the whole with al- 
most the skill and art of a well-trained 
maker of cigars. To Garrison's way of 
thinking, this renedered the task im- 
possible for such a girl as Dorothy. 

Various Possibiiities 

He had feit from the first that any 
man of the inventive, mechanical at- 
tributes doubtless possessed by Scott 
could be guilty of working out this 
scheme. Scott, too, possessed a.mo- 
tive. He wanted money. The victim 
was insured in his favor for a snug 
little fortune. And Scott had returned 
to Hardy's room, according to Mrs 
Wilson, while Hardy was away, and 
could readily have opened the ~ box, 
extracted one or two cigars, and pre- 
pared them for Hardy to smoke. He, 
too, would have known of Hardy’s 
habit of biting the end from his weed. 

There was still the third possibility 
that even before Dorothy’s visit to her 
uncle the cigars could have been pre- 
pared. Anyone supplied with the 
knowledge that she had purchased 
the present, with intention te take it 
to her uncle, might readily have con- 
ceived and executed the plan and be 
doubly hidden from detection, since 
suspicion would fall upon Dorothy. 

Aware of the great importance of 
once more examining the dead man’s 
effects at the coroner’s office, Garri- 
son hastened his pace. It still lacked 


nearly an hour of noon when-he re- 
The office he 


entered Branchville. 


the box from which they had come. 
For a moment his eye was attracted 
and held by the birthday greeting 
card which Dorothy had written. The 
presence of the card showed a some- 
what important fact—the box had been 
opened once before John Hardy forced 
up the lid, in order that the card 
might be deposited within. 

His gaze went traveling from one 
even, nicely finished cigar-end to the 


next, in his hope to discover signs of~ 


meddling. It was not until he came 
to the end cigar that he caught at the 
slightest irregularity Here, at last, 
was a change. 

He took the cigar out carefully and 
held it up. There could be no doubt 
it had been “mended” on the end. 
The wrapper was not only slightly 
discolored, but it buiged a trifle; it 
was not so faultlessly turned as al! the 
others, and the end was corkscrewed 
the merest trifle, whereas, none of the 
others had been twisted to bring them 
to a point, 

Garrison needed that cigar.. He was 
certain not. another one in all the box 
was suspicious. The perpetrator of 
the poisoning had evidently known 
that Hardy’s habit was to take his 
cigars from the end of the row and 
not the center. No chance for mis- 
take had been permitted, The two 
end cigars had been loaded, and no 


more. How to purloin this cigar witn- 
out having it missed by Mr Pike was 
a worry for a moment 

Garrison managed it simply. He 
took out a dozen cigars in the layer 
on top and one from the layer next 
‘the bottom, then rearranging the un- 


derlying layer so as to fill in the empty 
space, he replaced the_others in per- 
fect order in the topmost row, and 
thus had one cigar left over to sub- 
stitute for the one he had taken from 
the end. * 

He plumped the suspicious-looking 
weed into his pocket and closed the 


























Washing for Dolly 


Cora A. Matson Dolson 


I'm washing, so she will be neat, 
My Dolly's baby clothes; 
The work it takes to keep her sweet 


I'm sure each mother knows. 


But I'll not have her any way 
But clean and sweet and nice ; 
I change “her rompers every day, 
Sometimes I change them twice. 


She just wears rompers, pink or blue, 
Sun-ironed on the line ; 
When they're put on they're good as 


new, 
And they are just like mine. 
For with me Dolly romps about, 


So Mamma’s washing too. 
Now I[ must hang the rompers out, 
For 1 see Mamma’s through. 








sought was a long block away from his 


hotel; nevertheless, before he reached 
the door a hotel bellboy discerned 
him, waved his arm, then abruptly 


disappeared inside the hostelry. 

The coroner was emerging from his 
place of business up the street, Gar- 
rison accosted him. 

“Oh, Mr Pike,” he said, “I’ve re- 
turned, you see. I’ve nearly conclud 
ed my work on the Hardy case; but 
I'd like, as a matter of form, to look 
again through the few trifling articles 
in your custody.” 

“Why, certainly,” said Mr Pike. 

“Come right in. I’ve got to be away 
tor fifteen minutes, but I guess I can 
trust you in the shop.” 

He grinned good-naturedly, opened 
the drawer, and hurriedly departed. 

Garrison drew up a chair before the 
desk. 

At the door the hotel boy appeared 
abruptly. 

“Telegram for you Mr Garrison,” he 


said. “Been at the office about an 
hour, but nobody knew where you 
was.”’ 


Garrison took it and tore it open. 
It read: 

“Return as soon as possible. 
portant. 


Im- 


Dorothy.” 

“Any answer?” inquired the boy. 

“No,” said Garrison. “What's the 
next train for New York?” 

“Eleven forty-five,” answered. the 
boy. Goes in fifteen minutes.” 

“All right. Have my suitcase down 
at the office.” 

He returned to his work. 
the few pliled-up papérs in the drawér, 
he took up the three cigars beside the 
box, the ones which had come from 
Hardy’s pocket, and scrutinized them 
with the most minute attention. 

So far as he could possibly detect, 
not one had been altered or repasted 
on the end, He did not dare to cut 
them up, greatly as he longed to ex- 
amine them thoroughly. .He opened 





Ignoring - 


box Eagerly glancing at the letters 
found among the dead’ man’s posses- 
sions, he found a note from Dorothy. 
It had come from a town in Massa- 
chusetts. The date was over six weeks 
old. 
Back to New York 

It was addressed, “Dear Uncle 

John,” and, ina girlish way, informed 


him she had recently been married to 
a “splendid, brilllant young man, 
named Fairfax,” whom she trusted 
her uncle wouldxadmire. They were 
off on their honeymoon, it added, but 
she hoped they would not be long 
away, for they both looked forward 
with pleasure to seeing him soon. It 
might have been part in her trickery; 
he could not tell. 

The envelope was missing. Where 
Hardy had been at the time of receiv- 
ing the note was not revealed. The 
picture postal card that Pike had men- 
tioned was also there. It, too, appar- 
ently, had come from Dorothy, and 
had been sent dire t to Hickwood. 

Once more returning to the box of 
cigars, Garrison took it up and turned 
it around in his hand. On the back, 
to his great delight, he discovered a 
ruDber stamp legend, which was noth- 
ing more or less than a cheap adver- 
tisement of the dealer who had sold 
the ‘cigars. 

He was one Isaac Blum, of an up- 
town address on Amsterdam avenue, 
New York, dealer in stationery, novel- 
ties and smokers’ articles. Garrison 
Zotted down the name and address, 
together with the brand of the cigars, 
Was just about to rise and close the 
drawer when the coroner returned, 

“I shall have to go down to New 
York this morning,” said Garrison. “I 
owe you many thanks.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” Mr Pike re- 
sponded. “If you're goin’ to try to 
eatch fifteen, you’d better git a move. 
She's ‘whistled fer the station just 
above.” 


Garrison hastened away. He was 
presently whirling back to Dorothy. 

His “shadow,” with his bruised hand 
gloved, was just behind him in the 


car. 
A Complication 


With ample time in which to wonder 
what Dorothy’s summons might imply. 
Garrison naturally found himself in 
the dark, despite his utmost efforts at 
deduction. He welcomed the chance 
thus made possible to behcld her again 
So soon, after what he had so recently 
discovered, and yet he almost dreaded 
the necessity of ferreting out all pos- 
sible facts concerning her actions and 
motives for the past six weeks, the 
better'to work. up his case. Wherever 
it led him, he knew he must follow 
unrelentingly. 

Masquerading as her husband. he 
had involved himself in—Heaven alone 
knew what—but certainly in af] her 
affairs, even to the murder itself, since 
he was alleged to have married her 
prior to John Hardy's death, and was 


now supposed to benefit, in all prob- 
ability, by some will that Hardy had 
executed. 


rhe recent developments disturbed 
bim incessantly. He almost wished 
he had never heard of Mr Wicks, who 
had come to his office with employ- 
ment, And yet, with Dorothy en- 
tangled as she was in all this business, 
it was better by far that he should 
know the worst, as well as the best, 
that there was to be discovered. 

Thus the time passed until 
York was reached, Unobserved, the 
man who had shadowed Garrison so 
faithfully left the train at the Hariem 
Station, to take the One Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth street crosstown car, in 
his haste to get to Ninety-third 
street, where the Robinsons were 
waiting. 

Garrison went on to the Grand Cen- 
tral, carried his suitcase to his room, 
freshened his dress with new linen, 
and then, going forth, lunched at a 
corner cafe, purchased another bunch 
of roses, and proceeded on to Dor- 
othy’s. It was a quarter of two when 
he rang the bell. He waited only the 
briefest time. The door was opened, 
and there stood young Robinson, 
smiling. 

“Why, how 
old?” he said, 
hand, “Come 
to see you.” 


New 


do you do, Cousin Jer- 
cordially extending his 
right in. I'm delighted 


Garrison had expected any recep- 
tion but this. He felt his old dislike 
of the Robinsons return at once. There 
was nothing to do, however, but to 
enter. 

“Is Dorothy ~" he started. 

“Won't you go right up?” inter- 
rupted Theodore, “I believe yeu are 
not unexpected.” 

Garrison was puzzled. A certain 
uneasiness possessed him He pro- 
ceeded quietly up the stairs, momen- 
tarily expecting Dorothy to appear. 
But the house was silent. He reached 
the landing and turned to look at 
Theodore, who waved him on to the 


room they had occupied before. 
When he entered he was not at all 
pleased to find the elder Robinson only 


awaiting his advent. He halted just 
inside the threshold and glanced in- 
quiringly from father to son 

“How do you do?” he said stiffly. 
“Is Dorothy not at home?” 

“She is not,” said old Robinson, 
making no advance and giving no 
greeting. “Wil! you please sit down?” 

Garrison remained where he was. 

‘Do you expect her soon’ he in- 
qui-ed. 


“We shall get along very well with- 
out her. We've got something to say 
to you—alone.” 


Garrison said: “Indeed?” 


He advanced to a chair and sat 
down. 

“In the first place, perhaps you will 
tell us your. actual name,” said old 


Robinson, himself taking a seat. 
Garrison was annoyed. 
“Let. me assure you, 

that I do not in the least recognize 

your right to meddle in my concerns, 
or subject me to any inquisitions.” 

“That's another way of saying you 
refuse to answer!" snapped Robinson 
tartly. “You know your name isn’t 
Fairfax, any more than it’s mine. Your 
name is Garrison.” 

Garrison stared at him coldly, 

“You seem to have made up your 
mind very decidedly,”’ he said. “Is that 
all you have to say?” 

“You don’t deny it?” cried the old 
man, exasperated by his cajmness. 
“You don’t dare deny it!” 

Garrison grew calmer. 

“IT haven't the slightest reason to 
deny anything,” he said. 


{To Be Continued.] 


once for all, 


This story continues its increasing thrills and buman 
interest in the installments to appear each week until 
it concludes with an unexpected climax. Renew your 
subscription today so as not to miss a singte install- 
ment. 


Above all things cling to the home 
nest, and end your days together as 
you intended when you chose that— 
perhaps “poor manager” for a life 
partner. We cannot take wealth with 
us when we die, anyway, and life is 
too short to have even a tiny squabble 
over who is best able to hold the reing, 
(P. FP. Vi 



















































































































































































































LINCOLN RAPPLEYE 


“He cer y was a failure, 
of wiie.| biggest. kind, was. Joe; 
And 3 ‘la was such a hustler, 
he could: ‘just make all things go, 


A boarding house she’d start one day, 
And before the year was o’er, 

She'd have saved up in good, cold cash, 
A thousand dollars or more. 


Then she’d branch out in real estate, 
And invest some money in land. 

And.in all. of her. investments, 
Things certainly worked just grand. 


In raising hogs she succeeded, 
No trouble was it to sell; 
She managed sc well the feeding, 
That all fatte:.cd quickly and well. 


And when her new store she opened, 

» Customers came by the score; 

Py They almost.cleined that store ot goods, 
cm nd next day they wanted more. 


She was.a sharp, shrewd, close dealer, 
Whether things she bought or sold, 

And every day as time rolled on, 
She was piling ‘up her gold, 


And Joe was a great big failure, 
Or so we've been led to think; 

hy, he was so blooming lazy, 
He’d hardly bother to wink. 


Mot much of him was expected, 
His wife was the great big IT. 
And so he seemed quite contented, 

In a nice big chair to sit. 


What do T think of your story? 
Well, there's much of course that’s 
true 
But women just like Maria, 
I should say are mighty "few. 


If all the brains of a household, 
Are placed in the ‘woman's head, 

She certainly ought to run things, 
And he willingly to be led. 


But there’s one thing in this story, 
Where alike we may not see; 
And so it is very likely, 
You and I will not agree. 


The man shows much better judgment, 
Than does Maria his wi 
For creel compare each a 


"¢ partner, 
ich they eniented for life! 





Cracklings 
M. C, B. 

ee autumn when the first hog was 
killed in corn hu:king time a woman 
I knew trimmed all the skin from 
the lard before rendering. The crack- 
lings after the lard. was all tried out, 
Were put in empty boxes and cartons 
and tins, 

rst, the crackling were run 
through the sausage grinder and then 
slightly. seasoned with salt. A food 
“ehopper can also te used for grinding 
them. This woman delivered her but- 
tér to patrons in a large town and 
took that chance to offer her crack- 
lings. The resuli was that she had or- 
de>s for all the cracklings at a good 
price when the yearly supply of pork 
was killed, 

‘A neighbor sold all her cracklings 
’ ae to a large restaurant where they were 
: in fried, potatoes, This restau- 
'fant.always boiled their potatoes in 
ape jackets, salted them well and 

ed them with a quantity of crack- 
for frying. 

“GRACKEING CoRN Breap is_an old- 
shioned delicacy, but nevertheless is 
best corn bread that can be made. 
+ -butchering try your favorite 
m’ brea’ recipe using crackling for 
ming. Crackling makes good 
san hes for working men. Nice, 
crisp crackling can be mixed with 
‘corn tneal when making mush for 
frying. , 

CRACKLING FRUIT CAKE—One-half 
cup sugar, one-half cup of molasses, 
one and one-fourth cup of crackling 
with half a cup of boiling water 
apa over ther One cup of raisins 


ee 






currants mixed, half teaspoon of 
cinnamon, a little nutmeg and cloves, 
one-half ténnphon of soda in flour to 
make rather stiff. ._Baké in loaf. This 
*is a good fruit cake and will help 
‘golve the high cost of living, as it re- 
quires no egg, butter or milk. Many 
bakers buy nice, fresh cracklings in 
ter for their Christmas fruit cakes, 
ng one cup and a half to a quart of 
ur. 

‘NEGRO MAMMY’S ORACKLINGS—Into a 
and a half of welt salted corn 
-mix a heaping pint of finely 
ed cracklings;. form into small 
ata bake .in the. oven,. Serve 
th. milk, . This is a good supper 


‘klings. can be substituted for 
ni _ most fruit cake recipes 
4 Dsea cup and one- 
a cup of 












suet in your suet pudding recipe and 
the result will be most pleasing. 

CRACKLING PuppING—Take an equal 
amount of cracklings and cracker 
crumbs, mix. and sweeten with sugar, 
then add. yolk of cgg and sweet milk 
to form batter, then add white of egg 
well beaten and bake one hour. Use 
more egg if.a large quantity is re- 
q. “ed, if eggs are plentiful two can 
be used to every cup of crackcr 
cfumbs, but one will do nicely. 

STEAMED CRACKLING PUDDING—Mix a 
cup anda half of cracklings, a cup of 
raisins, one-half cup of currants into 
one cup of moiasses, then add a cup 
of sour or buttermilk into which has 
been dissolved two level teaspoons of 
soda, then stir in four to make: stiff 
batter, Steam for an hour and half to 
two hours, 

CRACKLING MINCE MEAT—Take a 
quantity of crack‘tings and the same 
quantity of apples, raisins and cur- 
rants, sweeten and flavor with spices 
and moisten with cider. 

Biscuit and shortcake can be made 
with cracklings, using one cup of 
cracklings to a quart of flour. Beans 
can be seasoned. with cracklings, also 
other vegetables requiring pork. 
Cracklings are usually made into soap 
or fed to chickens, but a quantity in 
every home can be used as food. Waste 
nothing, using your cracklings is one 
way to solve the high cost of living. 





Doilies Instead of Tablecloths 
- PORTER 


I have read with interest in a recent 
issue the article on The Family Table, 
written by The Household Lditor. 

I think, however, she has not suffi- 
ciently emphasized the advantages of 
using doilies with the bare table in- 
stead of tablecloths. Nothing in my 
housekeeping has ever saved so much 
labor as this, ang it is a money econ- 
omy, too, for tablecloths are expen- 
sive. Besides, the table can be kept 
more tidy with the doilies. The fly 
that steals inside the screen door will 
surely find every spot on the cloth, but 
after each meal the doilies can be re- 
moved and the bare table kept immac- 
ulate. 


MARY W 


It is nothing to wash the doilies, and 
not hard to iron them The ironing 
can be done while one is sitting down. 
The small daughter of the household 
is likely to enjoy that part of the 
work. I have found it better not tu 
starch them, but to iron them when 
quite wet until they are dry and flat. 
This stiffens them sufficiently. I lay 


them singly on a table until they are 
surely dry. Then they are ready to 
put in the linen drawer. 

Not needing all my tablecioths I 
have cut up the. common ones for tray 


growing fern, or some bit of green. 
Even small pine or hemlock branches 
with red alder berries make a durable 
and pretty winter decoration. If the 
linen drawer is not large the center- 
pieces may be kept in shape’ by rolling 
carefully over a ‘piece .of a’ broom 
handle or even over a long roll of 
paper. For an ordinary sized table the 
centerpiece should be 17 or 18 inches 
in diameter, the plate doilies 10% or 
11 inches. It is especially attractive 
to have two oblong platter doilies to 
match the others. A good size is 11% 
by 8S inches. Of course it is proper to 
have doilies for the bread and butter 
plates, these are 8% inches, and for 
the tumblers, the diameter of these is 
6%. inches, but I have decided that 
they involve more labor than I can 
well afford. 

Once in a while I use one of my 
nicest tablecloths with my prettiest 
china and some extra silver. The 
change makes us think that we have 
had a party! 





These Clinging Vine Letters 

You have asked your readers to 
write you their opinions freely, and 
this is what I am doing. All the prize- 
winning letters that you published 
except one are out of line with true 
conditions, as they are or should be in 
my way of thinking. 

Third prize létter signed Gentle 
Persuasion ‘is as fine a thing as I ever 
read. I would like to see it in first 
place, but of course I am willing to 
leave it to judges who are better pre- 
pared to pick the best than I am. The 
other letters seem to have a metallic 
ring with a nagging accompaniment 
that seems to place most readers in an 
unpleasant attitude. 

As to woman’s realm 
that of man, we should study the lines 
cf Whittier that you furnish and un- 
cerstand as all wise people have from 
ancient times why the strength of man 
and the. weakness of woman should 
harmonize to obtain best results from 
life. When people fail to recognize 
this they lay the foundation for ma- 
terial unrest and an unpleasant con- 
nection that the sooner severed the 
better. I believe in woman’s rights as 
strongly as aryone. I believe she 
should have money to spend for what 
she needs, I believe she should have the 
kousehold articles and utensils that 
are necessary to lighten her work just 
the same as the man has his improved 
implements on the farm, 

I don’t see any reason in the world 
why she should not be allowed to go 
to the polls and vote and have a say 
in making the laws under which she 
and her children have to live and by 
which they must be governed, But if 
the president only keeps woman out of 


overlapping 





An Attractive Way to Serve Oranges 


cloths, feather-stitching an. inch hem 
around them. These tray cloths I use 
for every day. at either end of the 
table for. the serving. 

It is perfectly possible to buy doilies 
from 10 cents apiece up, but mine are 
all homemade. Cannon cloth, the kind 
that is used for the regulation blouses 
worn by the sailors, makes very pretty 
ones -with- a .buttonholed. scallop 
around. the edge. The cannon cloth 
costs about.10 cents-a yard, Linen, of 
course, is better and -~keeps whiter. 
Featherstitching makes them attract- 
ivé) A Grochetéd ‘or knitted” edge 
around a linen center makes an ef- 
fective set. 

Don’t _ forget 
which. to .place. the. flowers or 


the centerpiece on 
the 


man’s realm, if nature has made no 
distinction between the sexes, why put 
the yoke on the ox and send the cow 
to pasture, or when the hens go on.a 
strike and the people cry for eggs as 
at present, why not put the roosters 
onto the job of laying? ‘The world 
loves and admires the helping wife, 
but never has there been among high- 
ly civilized nations a place for the she 
male. We-admire the individual that 
is true to sex and does what is expect- 
ed of her by th e laws of nature.—T[R. 
F, Barrett, 

In the Creation, the woman was 
made as a helpmeet for the man. 
The Almighty formed first the man 
and gave him the power to rule over 
every living thing. It was God’s pur- 


pose that man should possess the 
_ Stronger physique and intellect, and 

ng thése powers he naturally 
became the more responsible creature. 
He does the buying and selling, the 
calculating and figuring. In other 
words he is in closér proximity with 
the financial situation of the home.— 
{A Mere Man. 


One old farmer whom I know, a 
very. prosperous man, who has made 
his meney by raising hogs, always 
asked his wife to look at the pigs he 
intended to buy or sell. “She is a 
better judge of pigs than I am,” he 
would say. “Pigs” is not usually a 
subject a woman is interested in, and 
yet this woman seems to be more of a 
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6061——Misses’ Dress 


hog expert than her husband. Sup- 
pose this man had not allowed his 
wife to share his work, would they 
have been as prosperous and happy 
as this community of interest makes 
them?—[C. J. 


Marriage is an agreement of part- 
nership for life.. Custom has given to 
man the matrimonial leadership be- 
cause of his capabilities. In‘all walks 
of life the inefficient are directed by 
those who are competent to lead. Is 
matrimony of so little importance that 
its leader is established by custom not 
by efficiency? No, I emphatically 
state that in matrimony as well as 
anything else the inefficient member 
aos be directed by the efficient.— 
[E. 


Just because Maria did not take 
hold of the reins has ruined many 
homes in financial affairs. It has 
caused families to continue living in 
the same old “from pillow to post,” 
and “hand to mouth” ways. Some 
women do not have enough confidence 
in themselves to take up the manag- 
ing of the business, while others are 
afraid of their husbands. Many people 
talk of the “henpecked” husband, but 
they never say anything about ‘‘roost- 
erpecked” woman who are just as 
numerous and more so.—[E. 8S. F. 


Back of all the other wrongs of 
womanhood is the fundamental wrong 
of her economic dependence. The 
women who labor long and hard in 
their own households, and the women 
who live idly and luxuriously are alike 
considered by ancient law and custom, 
as dependents upon the men who fur- 
nish the money for their support. 
Even with a husband who is a finan- 
cial success and a good provider, un- 
less some part of the family income 
is set apart as rightfully hers, a wom- 
an occupies a humiliating position.— 
[A. Wife. 
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woman. The pattern provides for two 
styles of collar and the three-gored 
skirt may be made with either the 
empire or regulation waistline. -The 
closing is at the front. Linen, pique 
or serge can be used to make this 
dress, with the trimming of contrast- 
ing “material. The pattern, 6061, 
cut in sizes 14, 16 and 8 years. 
Medium ‘size requires 4% yards of 36- 
inch material and % yard of 27-inch 
contrasting goods. 
A Sallor Oollar Model 


This dress is made with the stylish 
sailor collar and turn-back cuffs. It 
closes at the front and is made with 
a removable chemisette. It can also 
be made with long or short sjeeves. 
The skirt is a five-gored model. Serge 
or linen can be used to make this 
dress, with the collar and cuffs of 
contrasting material. The pattern, 
6007, is cut im sizes 32 to 42 inches 
bust measure. Medium size requires 
6% yards of 36-inch material, with 
5 yard of 24-inch contrasting goods. 

Price of any pattern 10 cents 
Order by number from our fashion 
department. 


Verily, What is One to Do? 


[From Page 608.] 


with the eéxception of the laundry 
work, and for all this extra labor, dur- 
ing the hottest part of the season, I 
received neither credit nor pay. Then 
during the fall she put up gallons of 
pickles and preserves for private cus- 
tomers whom she had secured. Al- 
though I hélped her prepare the veg- 
etables, washed the dishes and jars, 
and did more than my usual share of 
the regular housework on her pre- 
serving days, she never gave me the 
credit of helping her in the least, but 
boasted proudly of the work “I” did, 
as if she had done it all alone, 

During the following winter togeth- 
er we hooked and braided a number 
of rugs, made and tacked several com- 
forters, and made up a cut of un- 
bleached cloth into bedding, yet the 
only mention she made of my share 
in this work was the gruding admis- 
sion that “Mother helps me some.” 

And yet, I do not think she meant 
to take credit fer more than she had 
done. it is very easy to underrate the 
time and energy required by the odd 
jobbing sort of work which I did in 
the home, and no doubt it did seem 
to her that mother didn’t do much in 
comparison with herself. Still, most 
of us like to have our-due, and I will 
confess that it used to make me rath- 
er provoked to hear.her complacently 
accept all the credit for what both of 
us had done. 

It had been agreed that the young 
-suple were to supply me with the 
needful clothing, and with a reason- 
jhe amount of cash. For some time I 
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6007—Ladies’ Dress 


had no occasion to ask for anything, 
bat at iast I needed a pair of boots, 
and spoke to Justine about. it. 

“Tll tell Henry,” was her reply. It 
was three weeks before I got the 
boots, and then they were cheap and 
ill-fitting. To be sure, Justine wore 
the same kind herself, about the 
house, but I question whether if she 
had asked for a pair of boots she 
would have been put off so long, or 
have had no choice as to the quality 
of them. 

Now all through my married life I 
had had the butter-and-egg money to 
use for the chidren and myself, with- 
out question, and it came hard to me 
to have to ask my son-in-law for every 
(Penny I wanted. After a few similar 
*experiences, all showing that; while 
my house mates wanted mother to be 
comfortably clothed, they did not con- 
ne Peanty or style among her neces-- 
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‘house to see me, 





‘haa a ‘asdbetna machine of my 
own, which was kept in my room and 
by means of that I made enough ging- 
ham aprens, rompers and patchwork 
“quilts, with materials purchased with 
money given me by Ned, on various 
occasions, to enable me to be inde- 
pendent of Justine and Henry, as far 
as my clothing and spending money 
went. I.d not know whether Justine 
knows how I get my money, but I do 
know that she seldom offers me any 
herself, nor does Henry. Perhaps they 
think Ned supplies me with what I 
need, In any case, they are thriftily 
profiting by my reluctance to ask them 
for it, and avoiding one of their obli- 
gations. 

When they had been here about a 
year; young Paul Atherton appeared 
to me one @ay im great distress. The 
nurse who was attending his wife and 
her new baby had been taken ill, and 
had gone home, and he was at his 
wit’s end to find a substitute. Could 
I— would I help them out? 

There was no real reason why I 
could not go, and so I went, I stayed 
a month, and when I got done, Paul 
paid me what seemed to me, after my 
long intervai of pennilessness, a fine 
sum of money. The idea ocurred to 
me. “Why cannot I earn some money 
by going out nursing, in such cases as 
this?” I had sufficient experience, and 
there was always a dearth of nurses 
in our town. 

I went out on two more cases. Then 
Justine demanded whether they were 
not doing all they agreed to do for 
me, and what was the matter with my 
home? She didn’t want me going out 
nursing. Holks would think she and 
Henry weren't good to me; I would 
overwork and get sick; in short, she 
made such a piece of work over the 
matter, that I gave in, and have only 
gone occasionally, when there was a 
case of real need in the neighborhood. 

I do not suppose Justine ever thinks 
of it, but many times it is impossible 
for me to accept invitations to visit 
relatives and friends out of town, sim- 
ply because I have not the money for 
carfare. I need stationery, stamps, and 
a thousand other little things for 
which one must spend money, and yet 
she. neither offers me money herself, 
nor is she willing for me to earn any, 
if the neighbors will know it. Of 
course Ned would furnish me with 
what I want, and does make me gen- 
erous presents, but I do not let him 
know, because it would lead to trouble 
between him and Justine’s family. 

It has always been Henry’s habit to 
smoke after supper, while reading the 
paper. Justine does not object to the 
smoke, but it makes me fairly ill. I 
cannot expect Henry to deny himself 
the smoke, however, nor is it fair for 
me to expect him to stay in the 
kitchen while he smokes, when he has 
always been in the habit of sitting in 
the living room with his wife. The 
simplest thing for me to do, it seems 
to me, is to retire to my own room, 
and sit alone. Yet I know that they 
think my dislike for smoke is a mere 
affectation, and I do not need Justine’s 
hints about “how much wood it takes 
to run three fires’”” too assure me that 
they notice and comment upon my 
sitting alone and requiring an extra 
fire, when I might be using the one by 
which they sit. 

I have, like most women, certain 
intimate old friends whe come to the 
and not . Justine. 
They have been my friends for years, 
and they care nothing especial for 
her company; but it is an exceedingly 
hard thing for them to penetrate to 
my private rooms and see me alone 
Justine invariably answers the bell, 
and ushers them into the common sit- 
ting room, though she knows they 
come to- see me, and unless they ¢s- 
pecially ask to be shown into my 
rooms they remain in the living room, 
If they ask for me, she will summon 
me out to them, and not bring them 
to me. It is a trifle, but it is annoy- 


ing. 
Different Ideas About Food 
Another minor discomfort arises 
from the table. Justine does not be- 
lieve in coffee more than once a day; 
I have always drank it three times 
a day. It may be injurious, but I 
have never noticed any ill effects frem 
it. Although she knows how much I 
depend upon it, she never will pre- 
pare it, unless some stranger is to 
be present at the, meal. Caleb and I 
always had a hearty supper; she and 
Henry have bread and butter - and 
sauce, with cake, night after night, 
and of course I have to share 
Many a night I have arisen from 
the table actually hungry for some- 
thing warm and nourishing, yet If 
dared not forage for myself. After 
a while f secretly bought crackers 
and cheese, and potted meats and 
coffee, and in my own rooms, after 
the others had gone to bed, would 
make myself a feast. The only trouble 
is that coffee has such a penetrating 
odor. Two or three times Justine has 
spoken of smelling coffee the night 
before, but I keep my own,counsel, 
and whatever she suspects about my 
rooms she can see that her own pan- 
try is untouched in the morning. 
T have always delighted in plenty 
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uk it Fatas ower: to 
sO Ks I continue the sub- 
scriptions with money Ned gives me, 
but they are rather scornful about it, 
and when I took out a library card 
Justine said she “didn’t see why I 
wanted to waste my time, at my age, 
over novels.”” I teld her that my age 
was the very one in which to waste 
time, and she said no more, but her 
look spoke as plainly as words. 

I could go on indefinitely naming 
over petty discomforts and incon- 
veniences, things not worth reciting, 
except as they go to make up the 
whole of life, and make it uncom- 
fortable. While people in general 
Suppose that we get on ideally, tle 
truth is, that only in my own rooms 
do I feel that freedom to do as I please 
which makes a real home! 

Justine is the mistress of the home 
I made, in the first place, and I have 
to defer to her, just as I would to 
any boarding mistress. Henry is the 
undisputed ruler out of doors. I have 
no desire to control him, and if I did, 
my advice would be unheeded. In 
the home to which I came as a bride, 
I am reduced to the footing of a 
charity inmate who works without 
pay or credit, and without the satis- 
faetion of accomplishment either. 
Now, I don’t think Henry or Justine 


means to do anything but what is 
right by me, and I know, in their 
way, they leve me dearly. The trouble 


comes from trying to fuse two fam- 
ilies with different tastes and aims 
into one, and from putting a woman 


who has been tHe mistress of her 
home into the background of that 
home, and expecting her to enjoy it! 


I do not believe it is possible for an 
old person, or an old couple, to give 
up the reins to a young couple, and 
sit back and let them go ahead, with- 
out suffering, and without losing the 
feeling of homelikeness in the home 
they have founded. I do not believe 
that either young couple or old peo- 
ple are so happy nor so much at ease 
as if they were in separate establish- 
ments, and I do think it is too great 
a strain to put upon the 
forbearance, tact and judgment of 
both sides, unless dire necessity com- 
pels the arrangement 

And still, what is one to do? A 
woman in my eircumstances, or an 
ol@ man left alone, cannot continue 
living alone without danger. A feeble 
old couple needs someone at hand to 
minister to them, when necessary. 
Few have the .aoney to nire a man 
and woman the year round, and in 
any case, such helpers, if competent, 
are hard to find. This is the problem 
of the old person on the farm. Now 
can it be solved? 
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Attractive Designs 


Lace Curtains Wos. 2/12 and 2413 are certainly great bargains offered at such low 
perfectly the expensive Renaissance curtains with their dainty on 

desiring an exctusive, neat pattern. Each cur 
tain is 34 inches wide by 2% yards tong and comes in ecru ONLY i 
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No. 2098 
Ne. 2008 Punchwerk Comes stamped 
white punch linen to be worked in b me ay any 
size 
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< dayu of toil, e 
won, be youre the spoil; 

3, no foes.to A any! 
Year, a glad Ni ew Year. 


lew Year, oh, awed. 
and comfort be y Dowd 
as cloudless as its day, 
deter ou cat th'g end arg near 
; ras Taws n + 
Yew Year, a ry New Year. 


2s Queer Christmas 
acluded from Last ‘Week.] 
91d cactus bush had been 
d into a Ch tree! It was 
Pit with strips and fringes 
low: and blue caiico; which 
“jn the morning. air, Dried 
raisins, and small golden 
x were stuck Pope the gta 
packages up in tissue 
lying on the flat, shelf-like 
little bags made of netting 
with candy and glittering 
nd gilt balls which had always 
i on ag tree at home, hung 




























































had searcely time to admire 
at tree when she Spied a 
pen at the foot of the tree in 
omething was moving, ‘“‘Why, 
Bb; it’s a live Teddy Bear!”’ 
~ screamed, jumping up and 
joy. “Oh, where did you 


it was a cunning, fat little 
with sharp, dark eyes. It 
and over and played about 
kitten. Now wouldn't any 
be delighted with such a 
e’s father told her that he 

the bear from a hunter 
found it.in the mountains. 
ly the mother bear had been 
trappe@ and the little bear 
“been left. alone, Carrie was 
for a pet until it grew up, 
‘they would sell it to some 
B, as it would be worth a 


money, 
packages Carrie found 
india n moceasins made 
3 ane embroidered with quills 
ee ng of tiny shells for 
and a little bow and ar- 
had ‘a smail netted ham- 
little striped blanket, a 
_made of red yarn, and a 
6 out of a soap box. Carrie 
‘her gifts to papa and 


ow nice it-is to think that 
er’s little fingers made this 
said her father; while her 

: her tenderly as she 


akfast the big box which 
Sent by grandma was 


ned a large fruit cake, a 
f grandma’s own. currant 
‘doughnuts, with hickory 
winter pears and apples 
farm. .Also two story 
rie,.a muslin picture 
* Benjy, and a package of 

: nes for the parents. 
» children were having lots 
ng with Teddy Bear, they 
jan coming with a large 
01 back. It was Indian Joe, 

b ranches and roots of mes- 

for firewood, He stopped 
tht of the gayly decorated 
and eS tae i “Christ- 




















































Christmas tree! a saw 
‘tree at him school, Joe had 
4 him for 

abe a the tree 


In 





























women had tiny -papooses on. their 
backs with little Indian children cling- 
ing to their skirts. These children had 
on very little clothing, simply a small 
blanket or piece of cloth bound about 


_ the waist with strips of leather. Indian 


Joe was at the head of the company. 
Tt looked as though he had told all his 
rélatives and friends about the Christ- 
mas tree and brought them to see it. 

Thé Indians. said’ not a word,. but 
seated themselves on the ground in a 
half circle around the tree. Mr and 
Mrs Duncan greeted them kindly, but 
they only nodded or grunted out. 
“Howdy!” 

Although the older folks-sat silent 
and: motionless, the little children be- 
gan to make queer exclamations and 
walked around the tree slowly as 
though enjoying the bright colors and 
pretty ornaments. Mrs Duncan count- 
ed and found that-they were fourteen 
in all, leaving out the two-little. pa- 
pooses, Benjy had fled to his mother 
and nestled in her arms, and although 
Carrie had learned not to be afraid of 
Indians, she soméwhow felt more 
comfortable to hold onto her father’s 

Mrs Duncan hurrieé@ly went about 
préparing a luncheon. “These are 
Christmas guests and must be fed,’’ 
hand as he stood in the doorway. 
she whispered to her husband and 
Carrie. 

She opened. cans of soup and pack- 
ages of crackers and gave each Indian 
a cup of hot tomato coup. She had 
used up all the bread in the house in 
making sandwiches with corned beef, 
and passed these next; lastly she gave 
each one a slice of grandma’s cake, 
an orange and two sticks of red and 
white striped peppermint candy. 


Mr~ Duncan had built a eampfire 
and now he filled a big iron skillet 
with popcorn and held it over the 
coals,-‘‘Um! um! corn snow!” grunt- 


ed Indian Joe, who in his quiet Indian 








Dear Aunt Happy: I received my 
card and pin last week. They are just 
lovely. I want to tell you about a 
game which I like to play. This is a 
good morning game, One child goes 
and stands in front-of the rest with his 
back turned toward them, Then some 
of them go and touch his back and 
say, “Good morning.” The one whose 
back is turned guesses who it is that 
has spoken: If it is.right the one who 
speaks must take his place. We girls 
down at school are making a bedquiit, 
and we are-going to quilt it at school, 
then-we will sell it. We have a club in 
our room at school-which we all enjoy 
very much. I.-am going to send you 
my picture as-soon as-I get one. 
[Don't forget to do so as we would all 
like to see your face in our columns.] 
Your loving niece, Florence Page. 

Dear Aunt Happy: I received my 
pencil box and was very much pleased 
withrit, All my schoolmates thought 
it very nice and wished they had one, 
Yours truly, Alice. Griffith, W Va. 

Dear Aunt Happy: Received the 
jackknife some time ago which I had 
won. I was_certainly delighted with 
it. All my friends think it is pretty 
and would like to possess it, I am 14 
years old and in the ninth grade, I 
study 10 branches, I enjoy reading 
the Good Time stories and games, and 
best of all the contests, All of my 
friends and myself enjoy playing the 
game which<we fread in your paper. 
Hoping to find another contest in your 
paper very soon which I will try my 
best to enter and win, I remain, with 
many thanks for ihe knife, Your lov- 
ing friend, John Shoen, Mo, 

[Aunt Happy was’ more than de- 
lighted to receive these two letters of 
thanks. Too many of the boys: and 
girls and grown-ups, too, forget to say 
“thank you”’ when they have received 
something. Do not ever forget to do 
this, Good Timers, even if the giver 
does ; os many miles away’in another 
state. 

Dear Aunt Happy: Will you please 
let. me join your Good Time club? I 
have enjoyed reading dbout -it for a 
long time and have longed to join it, 
but have felt a little shy about asking 
admittance. I live on a ranch in Texas 
and am 12 years old. I have a pony 

















A Good Lively Bunch of Future Farmers 


way seemed pleased.with the Christ- 
mas feast, They were all half afraid 
to touch the pretty white popcorn 
when Carrie passed it to them in a big 
tin pan, but finally began to chew it 
with grunts of pleasure. Then they cll 
arose and filed slowly away without 
another word, 

“That is the queer way the Indians 
have,’’ explained Carrie’s father.” 
“They do not know how to say “Thank 
you,’ .but. they will remember the 


“Christmas feast and probably will try 


to help up in some way asa return 
for our kindness.”’ 

Hardly were the Indians out of sight 
when Carrie saw some other visitors 
coming, “Oh, mother,” she cried. 
“Here is Mr Williams and he has two 
little girls with him!” 

Mr Williams was a clerygman, an 
old friend of Mr Duncan, who had 
been to see them several times, Carrie 
ran to meet him: He greeted her with 
@ “Merry Christmas,” and told her 
that the little girls were his nieces, 
Lottie and Fannie Dennis, who had 
come with their mother, his sister, to 
make. a month’s visit. He invited the 


“whole. Duncan family to his home to 


take supper with him and then go to 


“=the “ Christmas song service in the little 
‘mission. chapel... As Carrie’s mother 
helped- ee fret on her cloak and hat, 


e. whispered Ay a i “Oh, 
this 48 a fine Christmas after 
never forget my queer tree, 


which I enjoy riding. Mamie Walker. 

{I hhepe no one else besides Mamie 
is shy about asking to come in to our 
Good Time club. Aunt Happy has a 
welcome for each and everyone who 
wishes. to enter our large and pros- 
perous club.] 

Dear Aunt Happy: I am glad there 
is a Good Time club, T live on a farm 
of acres and go to school, am in 
the eighth grade and am 11 years old. 
I am hoping to organize a club in this 
tewn. Yours truly, Pauline Lamphier. 


Prodigal Father’s New Year Vow 
{From Pags 587.) 

And she told Georgianna, afterwards, 
that when her ma had saved up 
enough money to get something they 
all wanted, then she was going to have 
@ pink dress, pink sash and stockings 
and some kid slippers. Poor child! 
Seems to me ‘’twould have been just 
as well. to have cut down a little on 
that gravestone and have gotten the 
youngsters a few new duds.” Then 
she muttered something doubtful, 
about anyone's being a “perfect man, 
leastways, -any Stetsdn, living or 
dead.” Bit Jake’s last act had -some- 
what idealized him in his fellowmen’s 
eyes, and most of them approved of 
Charlotte Ann’s en memorial. 

New Year's eve . of 
beeing | etenind 


















le Canada station 
eit cv le! igly, as he sighted the 
huge stone “ay almost seemed beck: 
oning to him from, he noted with a 
deathly sinking of his heart, the very 
eenter of the Stetson lot in the old 
familiar hill burying ground. Jake had 
not meant to be mean or cruel. Char- 
lotte Ann had told him so many times 
that she wished she “might never set 
eyes On his ornary face again’ that, 
when his hold on Walt had loosened 
and he had. slipped down the creek 
and been cast ashore on a handy knoll, 
it had occurred to him that flow was 
the chance to make true his wife's 
wish, and no longer be a drag upon 
her, In the two years’ loneliness and 
freedom, however, there had come to 
him a glimmer of new light. Home 
took . on a broader, sweeter: value. 
After aH, in the whole, wide world, 
there at home were the only people 
who. tared at all for him; the only 
folks in the universe who would join 
him sincerely and lovingly with the 
word ‘‘we” when love held sway. 

“The onliest pards I ever had, since 
dad and maw died,” he used to think, 
“and me not sensing it.” 

And at last, a little success coming 
to him, he had decided to return, to 
go. back, a predigal father, but with 
enough of the world’s goods to bring 
joy to the hearts of his people. He 
had tried to get home by Christmas, 
but California is a far cry from this 
little New England village among the 
hills and tie had only just made it. 

Now—well, it served him risht, he 
supposed, For thers could be nv other 
explahation. than that. Charlotte Ann 
was gone. The monument must be to 
her memory, He should never hear 
her sharp tongue again, her bitter 
sneers at his shiftlessness, all so well 
desérved, as he admitted now. He 
went over’ to see the monument. In 
the moonlight the word “Hero” shone 
forth resplendently and, as his gaze 
traveled slowly downward, he was as a 
man stricken dumb, for awhile. Then 
he swept his coat sleeve across his 
eyes. Somehow, he found it hard to 
see clearly. 

“Me, a hero,” he ejaculated witu 
self-secorn, “‘me a hero! Why I'm a 
deserter; ought to be shot for one, 
too! Hero! well, not. much—but one 
thing I know is, Charlotte Ann’s a 
heroine and no mistake about it!” 

Then his heart oeing full and the 
surroundings solemn, he dropped on 
his knees, and with ‘his head on the 
garland of roses, registered a firm vow, 
which was always Kept, that, if Char- 
lotte Ann would but take him back, 
he would overcome his besetting sin 
and be all that she had hoped when 
she accepted him, for better or for 
worse, SO many years before, 

It’s all been worse, Lord,” he said, 
humbly, “‘but the time’s ripe for bet- 
ter and it’s sure going to be with your 
help, Lord,” he added, suppliantly. 


The New Year’s Vow 


As he finished the old bell on the 
old church in the valley began to 
chime the Old Year out and the New 
Year in, and Jake realized that he had 
made the biggest, busiest and best New 
Year's resolution of his life, and he ac- 
cepted the bell’s notes as a token that 
he should fulfill it, “make good,” and 
redeem his past irresponsibility. 

Lottie Ann Junior saw him first. 
The little family had been watching: 
the birth of the New Year and she 
had seen him enter the gate. She was 
not. excited. . Lottie Ann was both 
phlegmatic and philosophical. 

*Ma,"" she remarked placidly, “that 
there monument of our ain’t no good 
after all. Here’s pa a-coming up the 
path.” 

When it was proposed to remove the 
monument, Jake vetoed the idea. 

“No,” he said, “if it’s just the same, 
to you, Charlotte Ann, I’d like it left 
there. .Whenever I feel like dropping 
back into the old ruts, I'll go up and 
look at it. It will give me fresh cour- 
age and pluck, for, I tell you now, 
Charlotte Ann, it was that stone that 
clinched my resolutions, nailed* it 
down, so to speak, and I feel real sort 
of friendly toward that monument. [I 
shan’t ever be perfect and I am, no 
hero, but whenever I see that stone 
and read what you believed I- might 
be, I can take a.fresh. hold and make 
a bluff at it, anyway.” 

It is refreshing to be able to add 
that Lottie Ann appeared out in public 
the following June in a spick, span 
pink dress, stockings, sash and kid 
slippers, al! procured for her by the 
repentant prodigal who, it is hinted, 
may be on. a political slate for the 
baneeaiee office of selectman of Harts- 

“7 : 

Jake--smiles at the horoscope. 
“Guess,” he .commented, “that it 
didn’t make much difference when a 
man is born. According to my lights, 
it’s Pig to us all, whenever our birthday 
is, to be square ond straight. We can 
all do tho right thing, whether we 
were born in winter or summer,” but 
walle vueve phase his opinions, he holds 
pried ssn io the old horo- 
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Our Spice Box 


There was a naughty little girl who 
wouldn’t sew her seam, 


And when she went to bed at night she 
had an awful dream. 

She thought a great big sewing-bird 
came hovering o’er her head, 


His claws were full of needles and his 
tail was made of thread. 
He whisked her off to a lonely isle where 
the thimble-berries grow, 
And there, hemmed in by cotton trees, 
she had to sit and sew. 
(Life. 


As Others See Us 
Said the grave gay goose to her goslings 


gay: 
“Don’t walk so queer and jerky! 
Just glide; or people along the way 
May mistake you for a turkey!” 


Quoth Madame Turkey: “Don’t walk so 
flat! 


Do move with more animation, 
My son! They’ll think you’re a gosling! 


Would be such a mortification!” 
(Independent. 


It Worked to a Fault 


Mr Brown had just had a telephone 
connection between his office and 
house and was very much pleased 
with it. 

“IT tell you, Smith,” he was saying, 
“this telephone business is a wonder- 
ful thing. I want you to dine with me 
this evening, and I will notify Mrs 
Brown to expect you.” 

Brown (speaking through the tele- 
phone): “My friend Smith will dine 
with us this evening.’ 

“Now listen and hear how distinctly 
her reply will come back.’ 

Mrs Brown’s reply came back with 
startling distinctiveness: “Ask your 
ety Smith if he thinks we keep a 

tel.” 


Secretary Shaw Has Wit 

When Secretary Shaw was actively 
engaged in the practice of law in 
Iowa some years ago he was looked 
upon as a very able lawyer, says 
Pearson’s Magazine. 

He had several peculiar habits, and 
they. were especially noticeable when 
he faced an audience. Before begin- 
ning to talk he would look over the 
audience, clear his throat, arrange his 
coat and rub his hands together. 

In trying a case in an Iowa court 
ome day, before opening the argu- 
ment, Mr Shaw looked over the audi- 
ence; rubbed his hands _ together, 
Cleared his throat, arranged his coat 
and then commenced. 

The opposing lawyer was a young 
man who had a very high opinion of 





his own legal ability. He - CUT OUT, PASTE ON CARD, HANG ON WALL 
stood before the court, and, 


thinking to have some fun at (ee THE LEADING FARM WEEKLY 


Mr Shaw’s expense, proceeded 2) 

to go through with Mr Shaw’s @ RICAN @ FOR THE MIDDLE STATES 
eccentric movements. Before THE Farmer's Champion — Agricultural Orvgnaioad 
beginning his talk, he calmly A ST Co-operation—Its Reports are Pr de 
looked over the audience, GRICULTURI —y yy we Mice, Sing a Fore m Finance Buide 


coat, rubbed his hands to- 

gether, and in every way imi- 

tated Mr Shaw’s manner. The 

spectators were much amused 

and the young lawyer was sat- 
ed. 

When he had finished, Mr 
Shaw, calm and undisturbed, 
arose to make ths closing ar- 
gument. He stood before the 
court and audience and went 
through his customary move- 
ments; it seemed to the look- 
ers-on that they were more 
pronounced than ever. Then 
Mr Shaw brought’ down the 
house with the remark: “The 
young man who proceeded me 


cleared his throat, arranged his 315 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. = Sons—Good Stories, Fun, 
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note from the mother of a boy 
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“You are too hard on Mr 
Skinffint. You should treat 
him with more of the milk of 
human kindness.” 

“He’d churn it into butter 
and sell it if I did.” 
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“Well, well,” he exclaimed, 
as he tackled her first apple 
pie, “where did you get this?” 

“T made that out of Mrs 
Beeston’s cookery book,” re- 
plied the young wife. “It’s 
a—”’ 


“Ah!” he broke in, “I sup- 
pose the leathery part is the 
binding.” 







































































Make the: most of yourself, 
for that is all there is of you. 
[Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


























































For the first time @ truly 
Farm Mantifes has been written. The motive 
back of this task has been to point out how : 
ea sanding 7 — in the pro- : 
duction di of an manures may 
be avoided. In order that the fundamental APPLETON 
palbeinies governing the use of manures may WOOD SAWS 
be clearly understood, a brief discussion is , Tghows pictures of all our buzz, drag, ¢ 
4 given of the origin, nature of soils, the proc- saws and portable wood saws 
: esses that take place in the soil, im the con- Hes, wi ear or without Apsicios © 
cives lasting ion to all: your buildings. version of its eléments into forms available Tells you strai 
ie of Trinidad L for plant nutrition and of the composition of hE. 
ean A ~ Sd Sa ye : ake asphalt keep life in farm crops and the effect of different fertl- 
ys sof weather on all kinds of roofs, aie an Fae ech sce nko 
cane Proof against rain, sun, wind, heat, coid, alkalis and ars load ounand Gta conmaieet wo ‘eee tony that never heat--don't ex- 
ye t is the economical roofing for every building on the farm. case of fertilizing materials and lime. The — Weare the standard, Bond = 
dealer for Genasco. Kleet comes with every roll of smooth author has measured the value of manure by Nhe: Bs U. 
away with cenient snd prevents nail leaks, means of cfops produced for léng periods of FG. CO. Soteranee BA 
conditions. Other phases of the manure ques- z 


The s years and as compared with the increase pro- 
Barber Asphalt P. aving Company P hiladelphia duced by chemical fertilizers under similar 
tion are covered in the losses in the stable, 


and 
San 
barnyard and field, the methods of preventing 
such losses, ways of reinforcing manure for SEND Us YOUR HIDES 
most effective results, methods of applying, 
the crops upon which manures may be used to Your cow and horse hides, and all other h 
greatest advantage and the employment of oe mate 2 a en manuf 
catch crops and green magures. The book ae ver ro Soren, ittens, etc. 
is the life work of an expeffmenter and prac- sene ee our Beistns Me booklet 
tical farmer, It begins with study on the giving particulars our manufacturing 
to us because we treat them farm, followed by a quarter of a century of Je ne pat Bg ee icon tee We 
right. . Do pede Send for leree, opportunity for the testing out from the also have furs and coats for sale. Write today to 
ae .~ and ship to standpoint of the practical farmer, the scien- 
. Pfaelzer & Co., tific prindiples underlying the farmer’s work. THE IE SYLVANIA TANNING ¢ co. 
in Ww. 29th St. (Desk 7), Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 250 pages. Net $1.50 . yt . 


New York City. 
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, Many | ae he eighta, Our large Free Ca’ 
tion you should have, 


COILED SPRING FENCE CO. Box 10 Winchester, Ind. 
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CO-OPERATIVE ened estes 
FINAN CE as a farmer, or with farmers,-may- be immensely 


aa increased each year for. many years to come. 
we cocina atl? * lag Farm earings certainly will. be increased if 


AMERICAN .METHOD 


Congress. acts wisely 


@ The Administration's -bill for rural co-operative banks and for land 
mortgage may soon become a law. If the new law is.a botch, it may 
do more harm than good. 


What farmers should demand 


is a righteous method. Then they. should organize to secure its advan- 
tages.” @-How to do both is plainly described in the book Co-operative 
Finance by Herbert Myrick. The merits of this: great work are well 


Tie anc DOLLAR Tite BEST MONEY ON EARTH known to our readers thro previous ” advertisements. It has 328 broad 


0 A seo the bat 7 ear he Sot Nally reaiien, 


See eeroe pages, nearly 7x10. ins., 137 illustrations and good-humored cartoons (many 
quees aieeseeee in color), frontispiece of Ametican flag in four colors, author's portrait and autograph. 


Niieseiiiies a One Copy Given to Any One 


sada ad ‘without charge, who remits $1.00 iow for-one year's subscription to American Agriculturist, new or renewal. 
_ aa at novel, scintiliating with humor, intensely practical, worth its ‘tallage in gold to every citizen. Rich in topics 
“study sc ‘in farmers’ organizations, institutions, colleges, schools, etc. 
ar ‘one year's subscription and Co-operative Finance both for the price of the subscription alone. However, when 
‘taken no other present can be had except by paying for additional years’ subscription. 
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